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PREFACE, 



Of heroic histories of generals of the great Civil War, written to show that the 
Nation was saved by a phenomenal military genius, there are enough. Enough of 
egoizing military biographies, brazenly self-exalting, and derogating from officers 
of better service, who are kept silent by army subordination, or are silent in the 
grave. Enough of military lives written for political campaign live», with the 
superlative rodomontade of such party literature. Enough of hero-worshiping myth 
which slights the heroic army. It is time to lift the' history of the great war 
out of the degradation of selfish prescription; of menial body service; of time- i 
serving party necessity; ot the fungus of popular myth, up to the plane of inde- 
pendence and true criticism. It is tinae for real history to be written, to do justice 
to the patriotic volunteers, the best soldiers in the world, who, without the leading 
of a great military genius, and notwithstanding the leading ot great military 
blunders, which multiplied their hardships and slaughter, and prolonged the war, 
.fought it through with indomitable resolution, to the dearly earned triumph of 
the Nation. In this aim is this review written. 



The Vicksburg Campaign. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE nation's rejoicing — THE PBEPAEATION OF 
THE PUBLIC MIND BY THE PRECEDING YEAR 
OF FAILURE. 

The rejoicing of the countiy over the sur- 
render of Vicksburg to Gen. Grant's army, 
July 4, 1863, and its extravagant estimate of 
the importance of tliat event, may be better 
appreciated by a glance at the previous long 
course of the consuming of toiighty energies, 
boundless patriotic sacrifices, and vast ex- 
penditure -without adequate results, with very 
little to feed national glory, and without any 
positive progress toward ending the war. 
This seemed continually exjianding, and the 
task of putting down the rebellion more dis- 
couraging. Yet the people never flinched. 
Still, volunteers continued to rise up in a 
continuous tide, rushing with eagerness to the 
slaughter under a combination of civil and 
military incompetency of leadership. Injus- 
tice wrtuld be done to the patriotism and 
pluck of a great people by pretending that all 
was then capable,, successful, and glorious. 
It was an awful waste of brave and intelligent 
volunteers, and of colossal resources, and ex- 
penditure, by incapacity, and it was a long 
time of great discouragement. Yet the great 
people never weakened in, their resolve to 
preserve the Union. It is time for the truth, 
and the trutb is most glorious to the people. 

After the slaughter at Pittsburg Landing, in 
which an army of as brave men as ever trod 
the aoldier'*brogans was sacrificed by sheer 
neglect in its Commanding General of all that 
•belongs to the practipe • of a soldier, the 
national army rested. With Buell's troops 
it was strong enough to have followed the 
enemy at once to Corinth^ but it was in 



Gkaxt's department, and urder Halleck'i 
general command, and it waited for Halleok 
After a battle our ariiiy always had a seasor 
of inactivity, rather the more after a victorj 
than a defeat. The battle ended- on the 7tl 
of April, 1862. Halleck ordered Pope's arm j 
of 25,000 from Missouri to Pittsburg. He kep; 
Buell's army. He laid open the entire We'fei 
to gather troops to put into a state of sus 
pended animation. The destroyed equipmeni 
of Grant's army was replaced. Halleck lefi 
St. Louis, April 19, > to come and take com 
mand of an army raised to more thai: 
100,000, to begin his famous siege" approache! 
to Corinth, fifteen miles away, held by noi 
half his number, and these recently repulsec 
with great slaughter. 

Halleck put Grant into disgrace; on thi 
other hand, he dispatched the War Depart 
ment that it was the opinion of the armj 
that Geii. Sherman saved the day, and he rec 
ommeiMled his promotion to be Major Gen 
eral. This was done. It is an example of th< 
way war reputations are made. Grant wai 
still nominalky in command of the District o 
West Tennessee, but his army, which wa; 
now divided between right wing and reserve 
was under the immediate command o 
TpOMAS and McClernand, to whom Halleck 
sent ordei-s dirett, ignoring Grant. Hallecj 
,now moved on Corinth by .siege approaches 
intrenching in every part at each move, anc 
moving at the average rate of half a mile ! 
day. It was like McClellan's approach to 
ward Richmond. He was in constant appre 
henslon of attack, aijd he made the evacua 
tion of Corinth by the enemy his whole qb 
jective. There was no attempt to flank Cor 
inth or cut' oif the enemy's retreat. Hal 
lack's only thought was of being attacked 
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He wsis only too glad to .have the enemy go 
away. His strategy was upon the advice of 
the Messina Magistrate to the watch : 

Dogberry — You are to bid any man stand in tlie 
prince's name. 

Watch— How if lie will not stand? 

Dog. — Wily then take no note of him, bnt let him 
go; and presently call the watch together, and 
thank God you are rid of a knave. , 

.When he had cautiously reached Corinth 
he found that the Confe(^erate army had with- 
drawn at leisiire. To coyer up this impotent 
conclusion he dispatched Washington that he 
was making vigorous pursuit of the demoral- 
ized, enemy, and" that. Gen. Pope reports 
ed the capture of 10,000 prisoners and 
15,000 stand of arms. Pope had report- 
ed none and captured none, and there 
was no chance fofi tljis pursuit. But this 
achievement with the longbow got Halleck 
present and lasting glory,- and because of that 
he was presently, after McClellan's retreat, 
called to Washingtoh and made General in 
Chief to direct all things from Washington, 
and to be President Lincoln's military ad- 
viser. ThuS was the nation organized for 
victoiy. This is another example of the way 
that the war made great militar.v reputations 
and high ranks. And now that great army, 
which had been organized and ,discipllned by 
ali this daily marphing, bivouacking, intrench- 
ing, outpost duty, and constant vigilance in 
the face of the'enemy, and which Sherman in 
the Memoirs says could have gone anywhere, 
was broken up and placed for 'the defensive. 

In this as in' all the war, in nearly all the 
commanders as in the administration, the 
paralyzing error was in the idea that the 
Union was to be restored by recovering terri- 
tory and places,^ ihstead of destroying the 
Confedera,te armies. Halleck had no need 
bf Bdell for Corinth, even if with a capable 
commander he had at Pittsburg ,Landing. 
BcELL would have gone on from Nashville to 
Chattanooga or through Alabarta. ^iid now 
Halleck ordered Buell to., move into East 
Tennessee. This was Lincoln's pet desire, 
' and Halleck supported it. Lincoln fancied 
a great Union population there vvhich, if pro- 
tected, would restore Tennessee to the Union, 
and this political idea overruled military con- 
ditions. Halleck insisted, against Boell's 
judgment, that he should make the Memphis 
& Charleston Railroad, running through Cor- 
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inth. Northern Alabama, and Chattanooga, 
his line of communications and of movement.; 

For a distance of more than eigtty miles 
thisline was alo^g the enemy's front. TqJ 
protect this railroad was an impossibilityyl 
But all of Halleck's movements were as if 
afraid that the war would end^ too soon. 
Buell proceeded to obey oj-ders by repairing 
this road, and fortif.ving its stations and 
bridges. It was a great work, and at this 
time he asked the War Department for au- 
thority to feed and clotjje the escaped slaves 
<!Eor this intrenching labor, but was informed 
that Congress had not appropriated for it. 
This, we think, was the first systematic proposal 
for the employnxent of the escaped slaves in 
a straightfofiyard manner. Bdell, while > 
obeying Halleck's order to repair the Mem- 
phis & Charleston road for his base line, pro- 
ceeded ajso to provide one for practical use 
by giving orders for the repair of the roads 
from Nashville througb Tennessee. While 
our army was thus scattering, and wasting its 
energies, part on the defensive and part on ' 
impossible Undertakings, the Confederate 
armies in the great Interior, as in the East, 
were concentrating for a grand advance. 

That of Bragg, assisted by the co-opera tivei^ 
columns of Kikby Smith on the east, and of,; 
Van Dokn on the west, was, to carry forward 
the line of the Confederacy to the Ohio River, 
reinstate the rebel State government in Ten- 
nessee, set up a rebel State governn^ent in 
Kentucky, and make these States the great 
field for recruits and supplies, and the niili:, 
tary base the Ohio. It was a brave underUik- 
iiig, and the imbecility on our side made its 
opportunity. Buell ' had brought from 
Corinth little over 24,000 men ; about 16,000 
more were distributed, through Middle Ten- 
nessee and Northern Alabama', holding places 
which he had, taken before he went to Pitts- 
burg Landing. While he was repairing and 
fortifying railroads for his flank march in the 
enemy's front ,to East' Tennessee, Bkagg's. 
grand advance began with 60,000 veteran 
troops, his movements veiled by a clond of 
cavalry, and his lines of advance taking hini, 
into the friendly inhabitants of Kentucky. 

This compelled Buell to desist from his, 
vain labors, and to gather up his troops from 
a wide region and take the field in the offen- 
sive defensive against Bragg's combir>6d 
forces. Leaving a gariuson to hold Nashville- 
he marched eastward to meet Brags, where' 
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he nught be expected to debouch from the 
Cumberland ridge. Keeping his well disci- 
plined troops cpmpletely in hand, protecting 



all his trains, his men never demoralized by whole force oji Rosecjbans. Rosecbaks, as 



with Grant to attack, waiting while PnipE 
drew away from its front and marched pn 
the double quick three miles and fell with his 



this return march, nor by Braqg's superior 
numbers, but, confident and high spirited, 
BuBLi," moved first to offer battle to Bkagg, 
but upon his own ground; then, - Bragg 
avoiding this, Buell moved in a parallel 
line, always ready for battle, but •\yith the 
condition, that it must be upon his own 
ground, always thre'atening Bragg while 
moving toward his own ire-enforcements. Tlie^ 
result of this skillful generalsliip was that 
when Bragg got within about twenty-five 
miles of Louisville he found that he wanted 
to face about. Buell, now re-enforced, as 
promptly faced about to march with him and 
attack liim. 

For this stroke of' generalship, which 
against such heaS'y chances saved his army, 
saved ■ Kentucky and Midd,le Tennessee, and 
saved the North, and whose skill and com- 
plete success has not been surpassed in any 
war, BoELL was summarily removed from 
command. This is another example of the 
way war makes reputations and dispenses re- 
wards. The splendid success was marred by 
a reverse to a part of one wing of the army at 
Perrysville, where the disregard of instru^c- 
tions by the commander of that wing spoiled 
well laid i)lan for a general battle. But 
an army of 60.000 or 86,000 men spreads over 
a wide region, and the non-co-operation' of its 
several commanders can defeat any Com- 
niaiiding General. Such disregard of instruc- 
tions by the commander of a corps, in this in- 
stance, unknown to Biell, defeated a plan 
of general battle, which would have made de- 
feat destruction' to Bragg. It enabled him 
to have a nominal success in a dash at a few 
of our brigades, to^carry back with his Ken- 
tucky State Government and great plan 
to plant the boundary of the Confederary on 
the Ohio. 

Meanwhile, in July, Halleck had been 
oidered % to Washington. On leaving he 
restored Grant to command of his former 
troops, with headquarters at Corinth! The 
defensive policy and the holding of territory 
were pursued. A combined operation 
against Price, who ha^ seized luka, fdiled 
by the neglect of that division which was 



was his wont, spdke his mind on this. Sub- 
sequently RosBORANS, with about half the 
number of the enemy, gave Van Dobn a 
slaughtering repulse at Corinth. Although 
this was in the defensive line, yet it disabled 
Van Dorn for his part in the grand plan of 
invasion. 'After this Eosecrans, much to 
Grant's relief, Badeau says, was ordered to 
the command of Bdell's army. 

RosEOBANs' victory at Corinth was on the 
4th of Optober. Badeau says that on the 25th 
Grant "assumed, command of the Depart- 
ment of the Tennessee, which included Cairo, 
Forts Henry and Donelsoh, Northern Missis- 
sippi, and the portions of Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee west of the Tennessee River." Thus it 
appears that at this time Grant was fully re- 
instated and his commaijdenlargedinbounds, 
and that it followed RosecRans' victory at 
Corinth, for which the latter was promoted 
Major General. In the same month Grant 
was largely re-enforced from the Northwestern 
States, and now he proposed to Halleck, 
October 26, 1863, a concentration for an ad- 
vance. He said: "I think I would be able to 
move down the Mississippi Central toad, and 
cause the evacuation of Vicksburg." 

Badeau says, with due sense of the im- 
portance of this germ of the idea of the 
Vicksburg canipaign: "This was the first 
mention, in the correspondence of the two 
Qommanders, of the place destined afterward 
to become so renowned." This Was the 
initiative of the Vicksburg campaign, which 
was to occupy a great army and a great 
steamboat fleet and gunboat squadron for 
more than eight'months, and which was now' 
to begin after eight months, in which great 
forces and enormous expenditure were con- 
sumed in merely defensive operatibns, or in ( 
futile attempts^ all of which had made no 
progress except to expand the war, and call 
continually for more men and money. In 
following articles we shall see how sped this 
'great offensive campaign, which after long 
waiting, and immense consumption of men 
and means, at last brought rejoicing to a 
patriotic nation. 
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CHAPTEK II. 

THE CAMPAIGN ON THE INTERIOR LINE — ^ITS ENER- 
GETIC START, ITS P^USE, IRKESOLUTI^N, BACK- 
ING, AND FILLIl^G, UNTIL RELIEVED BY VAN ' 
DORN'S destruction of ITS SUPPIylES. 

Gen. Grant, now in conimand of a depart- 
ment embracing the Mississippi River, and of 
a large army, wrote Gen. Halleck, then in 
chief command at Washington, November 
26, proposing ^n advance down the Missis- 
sippi Central Railroad, his objective beilig 
Vicksbui-g. Still the notion disabled all our'' 
military plans, that the recovery of places, 
not the destruction of armies, was the way to 
restore the Union. . But Grant's line of 
oper^ions was bfetter than his main' ob- 
jective, for it was toward the .enemy's main 
army. This was under Pemberton, who had 
been placed over Van Dorn, and was holding 
the line of the Tallahatchie which crosses 
the Central forty miles south of Grand Junc- 
tion. This is on the same road, where crossed 
by the road from Memphis J hrough Corinth, 
and is about midway between Corinth and 
Memphis, and was a central point for Grant's 
concentration of his divided forces. And yet. 
although Grant's forces were on three sides 
of Grand Junction^ he had not occupied that 
place, and that road to Memphis was closed 
to him, and he had to communicate there- 
with by way of Columbus, Ky. 

Grant announced to Halleck November 
2: "I have commenced a movement on Grand 
Junction with ihree divisions from Corinth 
and two from Bolivar. Will leave here to- 
morrow and take command -in person. If 
found practicable I will go to Holly Springs, 
and may be Grenada, completing railroad 
and" telegraph ^ I go." Holly Springs is on 
the Central road, twenty-five miles south of 
Grand Junction, and about half way to the 
Tallahatchie. Grenada is about sixty miles 
further south, and is where the Yallabusha 
crosses the railroad. Halleck replied: "I 
approve of your plan of advancing upon the 
enemy as soon as yoii are strong enough 
for that purpose.'' This was permission 
enoiigh, properly leaving him discretion as to 
sufficiency of force and line of operation. 

Grant had force enough. His good fortune 
in all this operation was that he was sup- 
Iiorted by abundance of men, and supplies 
and appointiTiciits of every sort. November 
4 he had niOvcd to Grand Junction. He had 



ordered Sherman to co-operate by moving 
two divisions from Memphis, but on the 8th 
of November he informed Sherman that ITe 
estimated Pembeeton's force at 30,000, and 
that he felt "strong enough to handle that 
number without gloves.^' Therefore he counJ 
termanded the i);iarch from Memphis. 

Unfortunately Grant's advance, which - be- 
gan so energeticall.v, halted^ A disturbing 
element had now come in. Badeav relates 
it with charming simplicity. McClerkasd 
was one of those whom SHEteMAN and Badeao 
call political Generals. He had proved him- 
self a good soldier, but this only aggravated 
his fault. McClernand had obtained from 
Lincoln a special order to raise troops for an 
expedition to open the Mississippi River. 
Halleck disapproved, but this was one of 
those peculiar military operations which 
Lincoln took in hand. Grant heard of Me- 
Clernand's expedition through the news- 
papers, and it diverted his energies from 
Pemberton. He saw that such an expedi- 
tion would gather up or at least subordinate 
Sherman, and would reap the glory of occu- 
pying Vioksburg if his operations cansed its 
evacuation. For, not to destroy the enemy's 
army, but to occupy th^ evacuated Vicksburg, 
was Grant's objective with his great ai;my. -w 

He also suspected that Hhis telegram 
from Halleck, ' November 5, pointed 
to the diversion of troops from 
his command af Memphis to Mc- 
Clernand: "Had not troops sent to re-enforce 
you better go to Memphis hereafter? I hope 
to give 20,000 additional men in a few days.", 
Grant, on the 9th, sent this feeler: "Re-en^ 
forcements.are arriving very slowly. If they 
do not come in more rapidly I will attack as 
I am." In fact Grant had only the day be- 
fore countermarched Sherman's two divisions 
back to Memphis, because, he Said, he had 
force enough to handle Pemberton without 
them. Badeau narrates that next day, grow- 
ing more uneasy about McClernand, GBAsi' 
telegraphed: "Ami to underetand that I lie 
here still while an expedition is fitted outfor 
Memphis, or do you want me to pusli as far 
south as possible? Am I to have Sherman 
subject to my orders, or is he and his force re- 
served for some special service?" 

r/^ °I'L'^^^ '"'"'^'^ ^ "*''■'' ♦" "« there still. 
HehadHALLECK's consent to his going, and| 
he had turned back forces to Memphis, savin- 
he had enough. Halleck answered promptly : 
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"Yo^u have comniand of all troops sent to 
your department, and have pennission to 
fight the enemy when you please." Badeau 
relates that thereupon Grant on theTl4th; 
informed ^HKKM4l!^: "I have now complete 
controlof my department," and accordingly 
ordered him to "move with two divisio'ns of 
twelve full! regiments each, and if possible, 
wit^J three divisions, to Oxford, or the Talla- 
hatchie, as soon as possible. I am no* ready 
to n>ove from here (La Grange) any day, and 
only await yoiirmovements." 

Thus were his plans backing and filling be- 
cause of McCleknAsd. And now he Bad 
changed his mind again, and lia'd ordered 
Sheemak to join him with all his movable 
force for the march on Pembekton. This at 
last was a rational plan, but it was naught 
without execution, and the delay had already 
given the enemy time to recover. But so 
earnest was Grant now in this plan that he 
telegraphed Shekman November 15 to m,eet 
him at Columbus, Ky., where he gave Shee- 
man full ihstructiofts as to co-operatiton by 
moving three divisions so as to join (Jkakt at 
the Tallahatchie. Sheeman marched promptly 
November 24. 

Halleck ordered the forces at Helena to 
co-operate by crcJSsing the Mississippi and 
cutting the Central Eallroad in Pembeetoh's 
rear. And now all seerued resolved and 
promising. But again MoClebnakd's 
shadow loomed across Gbabt's horizon. 
Badeau says: "On the 23d Halleck again 
broached the subject of the river expedition, 
doubtless urged on by the President. » » » 
He inquired how many nten Geant had in 
his department,* and what force could be sent 
down tie river to Vicksburg. Grant replied 
-that he had in all 72,000 men, of whom 18,000 
were at Memphis, and 16,000 of these could 
be spared for the river exj)edition." He also 
announced next day that he had given orders 
for the advance of his entire force, incluciing 
Sherman; had written to Steele in Arkansas 
to threaten Grenada, and had asked Admiral 
PoRTEP. to send boats to co-operate at the 
mouth of the Yazoo. He asked: "Shall I 
, countermand the orders for this move?" 

But Halleck had not asked Geant to tarry, 
nor to let any of his" troops go in the river es- 
pedition unless he could spare tliem, and 
Geant had said he could* spare 16,000. Hal- 
leck answered no. Badeau says Grant's 
' , cavalry .crossed, the Tallahatchie on the 29th, 



and his headquarters were at Holly Springs, 
being an advance of twenty-five miles in 
twenty-three days, since the 4th; also, that 
"Sherman, too, was up, and would cross the 
Tallahatchie at Wyatt," which is six miles 
westof the railroad crossing, and that On tlie 
same day Grant telegraphed Halleck: "Our 
troops will be in Abbeville (just south of the 
Tallahatchie) to-morrow, or a battle will be 
fought." But the main body, would not be 
at Abbeville for several days, and there \pas 
no enemy near for a battle. . Sherman says in 
his Memoirs : 

We refiched Wyatt on the 2d day ot December, 
and there learned that Pemberton's whole army 
had fallen back to the Yallabusha, near ^Grenada, 
caused, In great measure, by alarm at the demon- 
stration on" their rear from Helena. * " " Wb 
had to build a bridge at Wyatt, which consumed a 
couple of days, and on the 5th of December my 
whole command was at College Hill, ten miles from 
Oxford, whence I reported lo Gen. Grant at Oxford. 

Oxford is ten miles south of the Talla- 
hatchie, and twenty-five from Holly Springs. 
Halting as Grant's movement had been, the 
campaign wa? full of promise to a resolute 
General, and Grant had double Pemberton's 
force. But Badeau shows that the shadow of 
McCleenand, with an independent command, 
coming down the Mississippi, weakened 
Gej«nt.. At this point, where he had all in 
his hands for a cany)aign against Pember- 
ton's army, he wanted to turn back. He 
asked 'Halleck from Abbeville: "How far 
South would you like me to go?" He had 
lost his object and his resolution. 

He now wanted another change of plan. 
December 5 he suggested this to Halleck : "If 
the. Helena troops were at my command I 
think it would be practicable to send Sher- 
man to take them and the Memphis forces 
south of the Yazoo River, and thus secure 
Vicksburg and the State of Mississippi." This 
was to turn his back on the Confederate 
Army to recover places by avoiding it. Hal- 
leck's answer gave Grant the asked for 
addition to his command, and now Grant 
countermarched Sherman again back to Mem- 
phis to command a river expedition to attack 
Vicksburg from the river. Grant to await his 
operation and to "co-operate." But how to 
oo-operate T*hen, even with all his forces, he 
had decided it not safe to go further, is what 
Grant could not tell. He ordered Sheem-jn 
to "proceed to reduce Vicksburg, assisted by 
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the glinboats,'* and he said, with a vagueness 
befitting sucli co-operation : "I will hold the 
forces here in readiness to co-operate with 
you in such manner as the movements of the 
enemy may make necessary." 

Badeau tells the objective of all this re- 
version of the plan of the campaign. He 
says: 

Grant was still anxious lest McCIernand should 
obtain the command of the river expedition, and 
therefore had hurried Sherman to Memphis on the 
very day that he secured the authority, so that if 
possible the latter might start before McCIernand 
could arrive. Halleek, too, sent the permission 
without that deliberation which he sometimes dis- 
played. 

Jf Badeau may be believed, Grant's cam- 
paign had turned from Pembebton toward 
McClernakd, and Halleck was co-operatipg. 
Bat they had not yet circumvented Lincoln. 
Says Badeau: 

Gn the 18th came at last the unwelcome word 
ftom WashiuBton ; "It is the wish of the President 
that' Gen. McClernand's corps shall constitute a. 
part Of the river expedition, an^ that he shall have 
the immediate command, under your direction." 

This would put McCleenand in command 
of that which Grant's altered plan had de- 
signed to be the winning side of the "co- 
operation;" then the subsequent proceedings 
would interest Grant no mpre. His strategy 
was beaten. 

But there was one turn left: If Grant 
should rfeturn and take comtaand of the river 
expedition, McClehnand would be subordi- 
nated. And now did Grant's proverbial luck 
come to his relief in the shape of Van IJorn's 
cavalry, which, December 20. ' made a de- 
scent on Holly Springs, and destroyed the 
stores of Grant's army. With the same trust 
in luck as at Pittsburg Landing, he had taken 
little care to fortify his supply depot. The 
rebels estimated the destruction at $4,000,- 
000; but this, perhaps, was at Confederacy 
prices. Whatever the figure, it was enough 
for Grant, who now decided that a river for a 
base, and gunboats to hold it, was the only 
practicable way of war in this country. So 
he decided to countermarch, and to join 
Sherman, and subordinate MoCiiERNAUD, and, 
leaving I'emberton free to go to defend 
Vicksburg, to himself undertake to- reduce 
tliat place from the river. Thus ended the 
first stage of the Vlcksburg'campaign. All 
this tended to make the final victorv the 



more a cause for rejoicing. This, hoWevel', 
does not include Shermam.'s "co-operating": 
part; further along we shall see how thatj 
sped.'' '! 

CHAPTER III. 

THE change of BASE — RETREAT FROM TUE IN- 
TERIOR LINE — HOW SHERMAN WAS MARCUKD VI 
AND DOWN — THE MANY REASONS WHY. 

Gen. Grant's moyenienf down the^ine of tKe 
Mississippi Central Railroad, dn the best time 
of year, when the roads were good, had ad- 
vanced his headquarters from Grand Junction, 
November 4, to, Oxford, December 5, forty- 
five miles ill thirty-one days. Here, he tarried 
till Van Dork's visit at Holly Springs on the 
20th, when he decided to go no further in a 
country of such impolite practices. This was 
not such a constant pressure"- as keeps an 
enemy busy in defense and retreat. And 
there is a being always at hand to find mis- 
chief still for the idle to do, as was exempli- 
fied by Van Dorn and Forrest behind 
Gea'nt's back. 

Gen. Sherman, Grant's energetic coadjutor, 
marched three divisions from Memphis,^ 
which is straight west of -Grand Junction,- 
November 24, by three ~ roads, stopped two 
days at the Tallahatchie to make a bridge, 
and reached a point on Grant's flank with 
his whole command December 5. All this 
was to find that he must iftaroh back agaiWd 
as fast, while Grant waited for the new opei^l 
ation. Scraps which Badeau prints from 
Halleok's dispatches make appear that he 
was as irresolute as Grant; but they show 
that he gave Grant full discretion a«d sup- 
port, and that when the enemy fell back from 
the Tallahatchie Halleck became sanguine 
as to the interior line, and gave Grant 
plenary authority, including the command of 
the Arkansas army. In conclusion he said: 
"Telegraph what are your present plans." Ba- 
deau prints only this clause. GRANT'sanswer 
told the change of plan to a river expedition, 
he to co-operate on the interior line. ^ 

Grant wrote Sherman December 8 inclos-i 
ing Halleok's dispatch, and-asking Sherman 
to come to Oxford and confer on a plan say- 
ing: ' 

My notion Is to send two divisions back to Mem- 
phis and fix upon a day when they should effect a 
landmg, and press from here with this command at 
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the irfopor time to cio-oticrate. If I dp not do this I 
will move our present force to Grenada, ineluding 
Steele's. * ■■' * When a good ready is had to 
move immediately on Jackson, Miss., cutting loose 
from the roiid. Of these two plans I look more 
favorably on the former. 

. lu the former plan he was distinctly to 
meet Shbbm.'IN at Vicksburg .in a concerted 
attack. In the latter plan he would have 
only about as far to march from Grenada to 
Jackson, as he marched to the same place 
frtim Bruinsburg, after consuming a great 
army and navy and transporf fleet for near 
six months. And the country was much bet- 
ter for the mareh« 

Gen. Sherman had marched from Memphis 
with two divisions to join Grant, had coun- 
termarched; had inarched from Memphis 
again with three divisions, and by energetic 
I movement had joined Grant south of the 
Tallahatchie. ' And now he was to gcf back. 
Badkau does not state What" argument con- 
vinced Sherman of tlie propriety of this new 
back action; but Sherman started back im- 
mediately. As Badeait lets out that this was 
to snatch the river expedition from McCijib- 
nand, we might suppose that Grant took 
Sherman into his confidence, if it were not 
that Sherman, who is a very George Wash- 
ington for. Inability to prevaricate, says that 
the idea of McClebnand's coming did not en- 
ter into his dreams at that moment. 

But after Grant had sent back Sherman to 
bead off McClernakd, came HaIiLeck's an- 
nouncement that McCiiEENAND was to com- 
Jpand the l-iver expedition. This seemed an 
irreparable blow; but then Van Dorn came 
to Geaht's relief by destroying his stores, and 
this supplied a reason for his going back to 
get command of the river expedition: Says 
Badeau: "Since SHEEi?AN wa^ not to com- 
maiid it, he was anxious to do so himself." 
But to show to Halleok that it was not a 
retreat, but a" 'change of base. " he telegraphed : 
"The enemy are falling back from Grena4a." 
It so they were giving up the Yallabusha,- 
the only obstacle to Gbant's march directly 
to Jackson or Vicksburg. Badeau Sfiys the 
destruction of supplies was but a "temporary 
inconvenience," but Grant wanted to go 
back. Thus in the shifting of plans to cir- 
cumvent McClbrnand, Shekman was left to 
the sacrifice. 

Although Badeau finds so many reasons 
for Grant's turning {jack at the first im- 



pediment as to, make Van Dork's visit a 
friendly service, yet he , pfiuses to tell what 
might have been : 

Grant has told me that had he known then what 
he soon afterward learned— the possibility of sub- 
sisting an army of 30,000 men without supplies 
other than drawn from an enemy's country — he 
could at that time have pushed on to the rear of 
Vicksburg, antj piiobably have succeeded in captur- 
ing the place. » " ' 

Very likely! but McClernand might liave 
been the first to get in. 

B|ADEAUsays: "Grant was now convinced' 
of the impossibility which He had foretold, of 
maintaining .so longaline of supplies through, 
hostile territory." He had undertaken a cam- 
paign to deiiionstrate his foretold impossi- 
bility. The Irish pilot was engaged by the 
skipper upon his solemn affirmation that he 
knew every rock in the channel; and when 
the ship struck, he exclaimed: "That's one 
of them!" When Generals set out on canS- 
paigns whicli they have foretold to be impoa.- 
sible, they generally succeed in proving their 
foretelling. 

And when Grant had found, during Van 
Dob.n's break of his communications, that he 
could draw sufficient supplies from tlie coun- 
try, Badeau fetches in the crowning reason 
tor his turning back: "He discovered that 
Pemberton would not fight." Grant's great 
strategy, he says, was not to take places, but 
destroy armies. He had' "indeed meant and 
hoped to threaten Vicksburg, but his prime 
object vvas tlie defeat of Pembertox." . But 
tlxe facility with which, in Badeau, Grant's 
afterthoughts reach back into his original 
plans, shows that at all times he "builded 
wiser than he knew." And now, as he came 
solely to fight Pemberton, and Pembeeton 
would not stay and fight, what could he do as 
a military man, but turn back and leave 
him? 

And thus, after we had spent an army of 
from 100,000 to 200,000 for a year to recover 
interior territory and "strategic" places which 
we fondly declared had brokfen the backbone 
of the rebellion, we then evacuated them to 
seek the backboire in another place, from 
which it vanished again like the pirates' 
buried treasure. . The reader of the history of 
our wonderful war, who reads how" well Hal- 
leok employed an army greater than either 
that fou'ght at Waterloo, in taking the great 
srtrategic point of Corinth, in ,1862, will rejid 
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also thiit in 1864, when (Jen. George ,H. 
'Thomas was left by Shekman to defend Ten- 
nessee, Kentucky, a7id the North against 
Hood, Corinth was Hood's base. This is the 
way the war cost $7,000i000j000i andtook four 
years, 

, Gkaht's retreat began by the march of Mo- 
Pheeson's division from the Tallahatchie 
January 4. But the retreat was slow; the 
roads were bad; they- always are bad in times 
of indecision; "and as it, had been deter- 
mined to abandon Northern Mississippi, the 
accumulated Quartermasters' and ordnance 
stores had to be removed with the army." 
Happily Van Doen's cavalry had lightened 
thp labor of carrying stores back. "It was 
not till the 10th of January that the head- 
quarters were established, at Memphis." 
This completed the great interior campaign, 
with a striking" parallel to the famous march 
of the King of France. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE MOVEMENT IN CONCERT — THE DISCOEDS. 

Although Gen. Grant, with an exalted 
patriotism which never stooped to count the 
cost of sacrifices in his country's aflairs, had 
given up the interior campaign to take the 
command of the river expedition from Gen. 
McCleenand, yet the affair had now become 
so complicated by the orders from the War 
Department that McCleenand would be in 
command of the expedition,"^while Grant, 
the commander of the department, would be 
left in the rear. 

By judicious deliberation In forwarding the 
War Department's order to McClernand at 
Springfield, 111., happily spliced by the break 
of communications by Van' Doen and Foe- 
best, it was hoped that Sherman would get 
started -before McCleenand. Fortunately 
this, was the event; but McCleenand received 
orders direct from the War Department, and 
followed about a week after, which left Sher- 
man time for his assault on Vicksburg. Thus 
did Geant do what he could to i>revent the 
errors at Washington; , 

The last words which Gen. Sherman re- 
ceived from Grant, December 14, defined 
Grant's line of co-operation in the great con- 
cert of movements: 

The enemy a,i-e yet on the Yallabuaba. 1 am 



pushing down on them slowly, but so as to keep up 
the impression of a continuous move. * '•" ". Mjr 
headquarters will probably be in Coffeeville [ten 
miles above the Yallabusha] one week hence. * « 
•' It would be well ii you could have two or three 
small boats suitable for navigating the Yazoo. It 
may be necessary for me to look to that base of sup- 
plies before we get through. 

Gen. Sherman, in his Memoirs, writing of 
the failure pf Grant's column to attack in 
concert with EoseCeans at luka, remarks; 
"In my experience these concerted move- 
ments geneirally fail, unless with the very 
best troops, and then in a country on whcse! 
roads some reliance can be placed, which is 
not the case in Northern Mississippi." 

Perhaps there has not been in all the wars of ' 
ancient and modern Generals a plan of such 
farfetching a,nd uncommunicable concerted: 
movements as this, in which the concert of 
one ai'my in the interior of Mississippi aiidi 
another by a river expedition from MemphiSj 
not hearing from one another for two weeks,! 
was to be so exactly timed that their guns 
would unite on a given day in the fanfare 
finale at Vicksburg. 

This is only one of the examples of the su- 
periority of military genius in this fresh, 
young country. Even through the tone of 
distinguished consideration which these emi- 
nent Generals preserve toward each other. 
Grant in Badeac, Sherman in his Memoirs, 
Sherman maintains that Geant's orders re- 
quired him to assault at Vicksburg, and gave 
him to expect to hear simultaneously the 
sound of Grant's guns; while Badeau plants 
Grant impregriably on that clause of his first 
order which said: "I will hold the forces in 
readiness to co-operate with you in such man- 
ner as the movements of the enemy may 
make necessary;" and he maintains tlla^t' 
Grant did this literally in his retreat. And 
if the enemy's movements made that retreat' i 
necessary, ^-ho can deny the literal co-opera- 
tion! Thus were both these distinguished" 
commanders right, and each did alike distin- 
guish his military genius. 

Some notion of the immense resources 
called out by the government, ma.y be formed ' 
from the narration that whereas Sherman, 
who had just bent all his energies to march 
three divisions from Memphis to Oxford to 
join Gkant for a campaign, left that place 
December 8th, to march back, his expedi-i 
tion from Memphis started on the ISth the 
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day before Vak Dorx called on Grant at Hol- 
ly Springs. The grand amphibious aririada 
■wasQomposed of 42,000 men with all the equip- 
ment /and snpplies of an army, fifty-eight 
steamboats, and Commodore, Porter's gunboat 
fleet of sixty vessels of, all classes, carrying 
280 guns and 800 men. 
Gen. Sherman says: 

The preparations were necessarily lioiity in the 
extreme, but this was the essence of the wbolc 
plan— viz., lo reach Vicksburg, as it were, by snr- 
prise, while Gen. Grant held in check Pemberton's 
army about Grenada, leaving me to contend with 
the smaller garrison at Vicksburg, and its well 
known strong batteries and defenses. 

To gather such an expedition, and reach 
Vicksburg by surprise, was like tliose social 
surprise parties which send notice. Arid Van 
DoRN had done the surprising thing to Grant 
a week before Shermak reached the place of 
attack. 

The sight of tliis armada, as "maneuvering 
by divisions" it descended the Mississippi, 
Gen. Sherman describes as grand and inspir- 
ing. K was also grandly dear to the country; 
for the necessities of our Generals, East and 
West, to have fleets to move their armies for 
inland operations, and to protect their bases, 
burned the candle at both ends. The ar- 
mada reached Milliken's-Bend, twenty miles 
above Vicksburg, on the Arkansas side, De- 
cember 24. Leaving here a division which 
.sent a brigade to break up the railroad lead- 
ing from Vicksburg west toward Shreveport, 
La., the rest proceeded on the 26th to John- 
son's plantation, just below the teouth of the 
Yazoo, and there debarked. The other di- 
vision arrived and debarked the next night. 
Arid now Sherman's part in; this great inilita- 
ry synijjhony was to be played. 



CHAPTER V. 



«EK. MHEBM.^.n'S assault on TUK CHICKASAW 
BLUFFS. 

Gen. Sherman developed great talent for 
finding difficult plafces to assault, but even he 
could hardly have found one- more difficult 
than this which he had turned back from a 
promising interior campaign to reach. He 
had landed his army on an island of five to 
six miles, between the Yazoo River and the 
line of bluffs running northeast from Vicks- 
burg o* the east side of the Ya^oo. Tl)i? 



island is formed by the Yazoo, the Mississippi,' 
and bayous, and lies opposite that part of the 
Vicksburg Bluffs next to the town, whic);i is 
called Chickasaw Bluffs or Walnut Hills. 
Further up the range is called Haines' Biuff, 
which the Yazoo runs near to 'in two places, 
twelve arid twenty miles above Vicksburg, 
and thus Haines' Bluff effectually closed the 
Yazoo to our guriboats. 

The island has on the north the crooked 
Yazoo, 'on the northeast a deep bayou, the 
Chickasaw, which runs from the Yazoo to- 
ward Chigkasaw Bluffs to a broad, shallow, 
forked bayou called Old River, which comes 
dowli from above along the line of bluffs, 
and runs between, the island and 
the bluff's to the Mississippi, just above 
Vicksburg. The big bayous have little 
bayous, cutting into the island, and it is 
dotted with lagoons and swtmps. It is ten 
feet below high water, and, save on the Yazoo 
side, and some old cotton fields along Chicka- 
saw Bayou, was heavily wooded. Sherman's 
reconnaissance found that the only part from 
which an assault seemed practicable was that 
which for about two miles below Chickasaw 
Bayou fronted Chickasaw Bluffs. To make 
the assault frorii tbere, Old River must first 
be crossed by two narrow causeways, each, 
under a concentrated fire. 

On the Walnut Hills side Old River had a 
Idvee to keep the flood from the strip of bot- 
tom between that and the hills. As Sherman 
states water marks ten feet high on the trees 
of the island, this levee must bave been at 
least as high as that. This levee was the 
enemy's firet line; it made a regular parapet, 
and yraa held by infantry. Between this 
levee and the line of hills was a road that ran 
along this -bottom up to Yazoo City. The 
levee was a complete cover to this road, so 
that the enemy's forces could be moved along 
it, undercover, to meet Sherman's crossing at 
any point At the foot of the lnjjpiffs, at places 
to coriimand these two narrow causeways, 
were batteries to enfilade them. These were 
supported by infaiitfy' in rifle pits and on 
spurs of the hills. Along the foot of the liills 
were rifle pits, arid the tops ^ere crdwned by 
elaborate works and batteries. 

The official report of Gen^ Sherman to Gun. 
Rawlins is a good description of the situation 
in which he had to storm the line of hills to 
carry out his part of the co-operative move- 
ment; 
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Immediately in our front was a bayou, passable 
at only two points, on a narrow levee or sandbar, 
wbicb was perfectly commanded by the enemy's 
sharpshooters that lined the levee or parapet on its 
opposite bank. Behind this was an irregular strip 
of beach or table land, on which were cqnstructed 
a series of rifle pits and batteries, and behind that a 
high abrupt range of hills, whose scarred sides were 
marlied all the way up with rifle trenches, and the 
crowns of the principal hills presented heavy bat- 
teries. 

The country road leading from Vicksburg to 
Yazoo City runs along the foot of these hills, and 
answered an admirable purpose to the enemy as a 
covered way, along which he moved his artillery 
and infantry promptly to meet us at any point at 
which we attempted to pass this difficult bayou. 
Nevertheless that bayou, with its levee parapets, 
backed by the line of rifle pits, batteries, and 
frowning bills, had to be passed before we could 
reach terra firma, and meet our enemy on anything 

like fair terms. 

• 

All these conditions made as nice a slaugh- 
ter pen as the greatest strategist could find to 
send an army to. For this Dad he counter- 
luarched from a very promising interior cani- 
Ijaign, and formed a grand armada. Gen. 
Sbehmah's rejjort vindicates liis failure by 
.showing that success was impossible; but 
there is this indomitable quality in the 
soldiering of Shekman and Guaxt, that the 
absolute impossibility of an assault, and the 
certainty of vain slaughter of men,. was no 
reason for not sending them into it. Volun- 
teers were food for powder, and there was an 
air of, greatness in great slaughter. The very 
exuberance with which our young men vol- 
unteered made solue of the regular officers 
extravagant in consuming them. And they 
had good fortune in this, for they who con- 
sumed most came to the top, and the few who 
achieved results with economy in men were 
thought little of. 

A brigade of Gen. G. W. Mobgak's division 
was to carry the hills, supported by Frank 
Blair's brigade of Steele's division at the other 
crojising, a mile or more away. Gen. Sher- 
man recites his plan, which was precise in its 
several stages, and complete; but in execu- 
tion it stuck at the first stage. He tells the 
action in fewer words: 

The assault was made and a lodgment effected on 
the hard table land near the county road, 
and the beads of the different assault- 
ing columns reached different points 
of the enemy's works, but tnere met so 
withering a fire from the rifle pits and cross fire of 
grape and canister from the batteries that tb^ ppl- 



umns faltered, and finally fell" back to the point oi. 
starting, levying many dead, wounded, and prison-l 
ers in the hands of the enemy. 

Say 2,000 brave volunteers done for in that 
job. J 

Gen. Sherman's report pays a handsoiiia 
tribute to the valor of the 6th Missouri^ 
.Regiment, which was sent from A. J. Smith's 
division to make a diversion from Moegak.i 
He says "'the circumstances called for all the 
individual courage for which that regiment 
is justly celebrated." He continues: 

The 6th Missouri crossed over rapidly by com- 
panies, and lay under the bank of the bayou, with 
the enemy's sharpshooters over their heads, within-^ 
a few feet ; so near that their sharpshooters held^ 
out their muskets, and fired down vertically upon 
our men. The orders were to undermine this banlc< 
and make a road up it, but it was lound impossi- 
ble; and after the repulse of Morgan's assault I or- 
dered Gen. A. J. Smith to retire this regiment un- 
der cover of darkness. ; , 

In tlic Jlenioirs lie .«ay.-itliese men scoope^ 
out holes in ilw bank witli their hands for 
slieiter agaiii.^t the lire from above, and that 
they had lu lie recalled one at a time al't*T 
dark. To cross a narrow sand spit, de- 
ploy against u .steep parapet held by a line 
of the enemy, undermine a roadihrough it,; 
to carry an assault beyond up a steep hill' 
thoroughly fortified, or to make a diversion 
while DeCoitbcey's brigade did pretty much 
the same, seems like a forlorn hope. Gen. 
Sherman states the result: 

When the night of the 29tlv closed in, we stood 
upon our original ground,, and had suffered a re- 
pulse. The effort was necessary to a successful ac- 
complishment of my orders, and the combination 
was the best possible under the circumstances, 

Sherman meant to make another assault 
next day, and embarked Steele's division' to 
go up the Yazoo to Haines' Bluff "and make 
a dash at the hills;" but fortunately a heavy: 
fog next day prevented the boats from mov- 
ing. During the night the sound of trains 
was heard bringing in Pembeeton's troops, 
A heavy rain set in, and, warned by the water 
marks on the trees, Sherman re-embarked his 
army. Sherman's official report was chival- 
rously just. He said: 

I assume all the responsibility, and attach fault; 
to no one, and am generally satislled witli the high 
spirit manifested by all. ••■ ■> * i attribute ouri 
failure to the strength of the enemy.s position, both 
natural and artificial, and »ot to his superior 'Hgh(. 
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Indeed the enemy had no opportunity to 
ahow great fighting qualities. • 

But when Gen. SheemaN came to write his 
Memoirs, twelve years after, his view had 
changed. As with Badkau's Grant, after he 
had risen to greatness of superstructure, he 
seemed to think it necessary to strengthen his 
hase by reconstructing history toshow that he 
bud been infallible from the beginning. He 
now wrote: "The attack failed, and I have al- 
ways felt that its failure was due to the fail- 
ure of Gen. Geoege W. Mobgak to obey his 
.orders, or to fulfill his promise made in per- 
son." That promise was to sca,le those hills. 
It can not be denied that Morgan did.'^ot do 
it. Sheeman says in these afterthoughts: 
"One brigade (DeCodecby's) of Mobqah's 
troops crossed' the" bayiou safely, but took 
cover behind the bank,and could not be moved 
forward." But this is the same cover which 
the 6th Missouri took, whose courage Shee- 
man so cbmmended in his report. Let us, like 
the two dutiful sons of Noah, with averted 
faces, drop the mantle of charity over this ex- 
posure of military and moral weakness gf a 
great General. 



CHAPTER VI. 



THE QUESTION BETWEEN GEANT AND SHEEMAN 
OF GEANT'S FAILUEE TO CO-OPERATE IN THE 
ATTACK ON VICKSBUBG. 

' Badeau makes an argument to refute the 
common supposition of the time "that Suee- 
jIas's reverse was the consequence of a fail- 
ure on Grant's part to move south from 
Grenada and appear in the rear of Vieksburg 
at the time of the assault." He makes these 
strong points: . • 

, 1. Grant "meant, if hetould, to hold Pem- 
BEETOHat Grenada,, dnd thus allow SiJerman 
to enter Vieksburg without any material op- 
position.'' 

2. But if he had so held' Pembeeton it 
'would have made no difference to Sheeman; 
for "the strength of the works at Vieksburg 
was not fully appreciated when this arrange- 
ment was made; they were so strong that 
had GBANTbeen able to keep ' Pembeeton's 
.entire force in his own front, there would 
Stave been no different yes^lt; io Sheeman's 
pideavor," 



3. Sherman "never could have anticipated 
a tactical co-operation h-om Geant; for Gbak* " 
had neither promised nor suggested it;" 
therefore when at Oxford he laid out the plan^ 
of concerted movements, and bis part in the 
interior, he said in his. letter of ilistructions 
to Sherman— "I will hold the forces here in 
readiness to co-operate With yoU in stick 
manner as the moVementa of the enemV maktt 
necessary" — ^lie meant not! tactical, but mofkl 
co-operation, 

4 SheeMan, in his report of the dssault, 
shows that he Was not lool^Ling for Grant's 
tactical co-operation in it, for he says: "Not 
one Word could I hear from Gen.GRANT, who 
was supposed to be pushing' south." "I pro- 
posed » * *• to attack the enemy's right, 
which, if successful, would give us substan- 
tial possessioti of the Yazoo River, and pjart 
•us in commtuiieatitm with Geti. ^ Grant." The 
italics and gaps are Badeau's. 

5. Sherman could not have expected "tac- 
tical co-operation" from Grant, nor even 
moral co-operation in his assault; for this 
remark in Shbemah's report df the assault 
shows that he had before heard iliat Grant 
was falling back: , "The lumor of Gen. Grant 
htiv-ing fallen, back behind the Tallahatchie 
became confirmed by tny receiving no intelli- 
gence from him." 

6. "Sherman himself declared that his fail- 
ure was owing to 'the strength of the enemy's 
position, both .natural and artificial.' " As 
one sufficient cajise is in logic' sufficient, ergo 
his failure was not owing to Grant. 

7. Sherman's own report shows that the 
enemy's forces at Vicksbuj'g. were so large 
that, without regard to Grant, success was 
impossible, tor he says: "I supposed their 
(the rebel) organized' forces to amount to 
about 15,000, which could be -re-enforced at 
the Tate of about 5,000 a day,§>rom,ded Gen. 
Cfi-amt did not occupy all the attention of Pern- ' 
bertou's forces at Grenada.''' , T* e italics in 
all these citiitions are Badeau's. 

8. Sherman's general letter of iiiforma- ^ 
tion' of the campaign to the division 
commanders, which Badeau cites as "before 
the attack" — in fact December 23, while com- 
ing down the river — toldvthe plan of co-oper- 
ation as "to act in concert with Gen. Grant 
against Pembertos's fogies, snpposetl to luvve 
J'ackson, Miss,,\as a point of cupceHtrathm," 
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Also: "It may be necessary (looking to 
Grant's approach) before attacking Vicks- 
burg, to reduce the battery at Haines' Bluif, 
so as to enable the gunboats and lighter 
transports to ascend the Yazoo and mmmmm- 
• etde with ,Gen. Grant." Also: "Grant's Uft 
and center were at the last accounts approachinf) 
the Yallabusha, near Grenada, aiid the railroad 
to his rear, by which he drew his supplies, was 
reported to be seriously damaged. This may 
disconcert him somewhat, but only makes 
more important our line of operations." 
Again: "AttJie Yallabusha Gen. Grant ma^y en- 
counter tlie army of Gen. Pemberton, the same 
which refused him battle on the line of the 
Tallahatchie, which was strongly fortified, 
bat as he (Pembekton) will hardly have time 
to fortify the Yallabusha, and in that event 
Gen, Grant will immediately advance down 
the high ridge lying between the Big Black 
and the Yazoo, and will expect to meet us On 
Hue Yazoo." The quotations in this nximber 
seem to show Sherman's expectation of 
Orakt's co-operation; but Badeau quotes 
them as testimony to the contrary. , 

9. This same romantic letter of general in- 
telligence, by Gen. Sherman tcj the several 
officers, issued while the grand armada was 
descending the Mississippi, showed that he 
contemplated, among other things, landing 
above Vicksburg and marching into the in- 
terior to attack Vicksburg from the east on the 
line of the railroad from that place to Jack- 
son, thus: "I purpose to land our whole force 
on the Mississippi side, and then to reach the 
point where the Vicksburg and .Tackson Rail- 
road crosses the Big Black, after which to 
attack Vicksburg by land, whilst the gunboats 
assail it by water." This would offer to Grant 
a fine opportunity to join him. 

10. Sherman himself absolves Grant from 
blame for lack of "tactical co-operation" in 
thisassault, in his general absolution, in his 
report, when he says: "The effort was neces- 
sary to a ^ccessful acconiplishment of my 
orders, and the combinations were the best 
possible under the circumstancesj I assume 
all the responsibility, and attach the blame 
to no one." 

Badeau Urns proves lo his entire satisfac- 
tion, by these italicized citations from Gen. 
Sherman's report, and from his previous let- 
ter of romantic anticipations, that he could not 



have expected any tactical co-operation; from^ 
Grant in the.attack on Vicksburg, ' and did 
not expect it, and that Grant's inability to 
give the moral co-operation, which was all 
that he meant, by holding Pemberton on the 
Yallahusha, made no difference to Sherman^ 
because the defenses of Vicksburg w^re so^ 
strong, by his own showing, and so' strongly") 
defended, without Pemberton, that Sherman 
would have been repulsed all the same. 
Therefore, what Grant did was a matter of 
no consequence to Sherman, who thus, by 
the grand plan of movements in concert, was? 
sent to slaughter his army in a solo. .5 

Therefore doesBADEATj conclude: "Of course 
those who think or have said that Gen. Gka.nt 
was to meet Sherman at Vicksburg, or to co- 
operate with him in the. assault, never can , 
have seen these papers." But he iustifielj 
Sherman by this left handed stroke: "Sher- 
man deserves all praise for his determination 
to attempt the assault, when he knew not 
only that Grant never intended to support 
him in its tactical execution, but that he was 
probably unable to render even the strategical' 
support to the movement which had beei^ 
originally planned." And he applies a poultic(%J 
to Sherman to soothe his sole responsl^ 
bility for his failure by this: "Indeed, when 
Grant threw both his armies on the Missis'l 
sippi. success still fled before him as coyly as 
in the interior." 

On the other side, Sherman, in his Memoirs, 
prints Grant's letter, calling him to confer at 
Oxford on the new plan, Grant saying: "My 
notion is to send two divisions back to Mem- , 
phis, and fix upon a. day when they shoul«^ 
effect a landing, and press from here with this 
command at the proper time to co-operate.;^ 
He also thought that the following in Grant's 
letter of instructions meant practical co-ope^ 
ation: "Inform me of the earliest practicable 
day when you will embark, and such plans as 
may then be matured. I will hold the forces 
here in readiness to co-operate with you lifs 
such manner as tlie movements of the eneniji 
may make necessary." I 

Also a letter from Grant, dated December 
14, received by Sherman at Memphis, which 
he says "completes all instructions receiv^ 
by me governing the first movement against 
Vicksburg," had this as to co-operation: "The 
enemy are as yet on the Yallabusha. I am 
pushing them down slowly, but so as to keei 
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up the iiupression of a continuous move. 
« « » My headquavtera will probably be 
in Cbffeeville one week hence. » * » it 
would be well if you could have two or three 
, small boats suitable for navigating the Yazoo. 
It may become necessary for me to look to 
that base' of supplies before we get through." 
Iiooking to the Yazoo for supplies, looked to 
a, cutting loose from bis interior base and a 
march on the rear of Vicksburg. 

' Gen. Shersian also affirms that it was the 
plan and understanding of concert of action 
with Geakt tliat required him to make the 
assault immediately at Vicksbui-g, as "jieces- 
sary to the successful accomplishment of my 
orders," without regard to the impossibility 
o£successfnl assault. He says: "Up to that 
'moment I had not heard a word from. Gen. 
iGrant .since leaving Memphis; and most as- 
suredly I had listened for days for the sound 
of his guns in the direction of Yazoo City." 
In thj^t belief he had intended another, as- 
sault the next day^ when the.providential fog, 
preventing the boats frdm moving up to 
iHaines' JBluff, saved the sacrifice of another 
2,0O0( volunteers — perhaps twice as many. 

r ThuS does each of these distinguished Gen- 
erals make out his case, and prove that they 
suddenly turned back from a true military 
'line, and divided the army, to enter upon a 
plan of remote concerted movements, in 
which there was to be no concert or co-opera- 
"tion, and in Which the only definite id«a was 
[that Shkkman was to go down and butt 
against the Vicksburg bluffs, which were as 
well known to.be impregnable before as after 
he had sacrificed 2,000 brave volunteers in 
proving it. Eor Vicksburg was not a green 
spot, to be taken unprepared, but had been 
fortified a year before; and in the previous 
July had withstood a protracted bombard- 
ment by the united fleets of Fakkagut and 
Porter. To add to the completeness of the 
two arguments, Sherman gives his case away 
by an unqualified indorsement of Badeatj. 
'Babbau makes very evident that Grant and 
Sherman were thrown off the usual balance 
of their military judgment by Lincoln's ec- 
leiitricity in giving Gen/ McClernand the 
command of an expedition to open the Mis- 
sissippi. He had so far been a fortunate Gen- 
eral. Badbau says he had CiBSAR's fatal fault 
^he was aikibitious. Grant fancied that 
aacCtBBSAND would have a great opportunity, 



and that Irreparable irregularity might grow 
from the still higher elevation of a man who 
was not of the array class, and whom no reg- 
ular officer could serve under. If Grant and 
Sherman could have knoWn then the military 
rudiments which they learned afterward, 
they could have gone on down Central Mis- 
sissippi with an army of 70,000 ipen, and 
swept all before them, leaving to McClernand 
to go and .sink, his army in the bOg. That 
they sacrificed the real cainpaign, and took 
their own army to the bog, to avert the ap- 
prehended mischief of McClehnand's success, 
may prove that their military judgment was 
unhinged, but it nevertheless exalts their 
patriotism. 



CHAPTER VII. 

M CLERKAND takes command — THE VICTORY OF 
rORT HINDMAN — TURNING THE MISSISSIPPI — 
grant's EMBARl^ASSMENT WITH M'GLKEKANII— 
GRANT COMES TO THE COMMAND. 

Gen. SHERMAN's'assault at Chickasaw Bluffs 
was on the 29th of 'December. The fog next 
day prevented his steamboat expedition up the 
Yazoo to Haines' Bluff "to make a dash at the 
hills." The rain set in; the wat«r marks ten 
feet high on the trees warned him, and he or- 
dered the re-embarkation of the stores, and 
preparations for the army to embark during 
the, night of January 1, 1863. He says: 
"From our camps at Chickasaw (bayou) we 
coiild hear the whistle of trains arriving in 
Vicksburg, and could see battalions of men 
marching up toward Haines' BlufiF and tak- 
ing post at all points along our front." 

Up to that moment, he says:' "I had; not 
heard a word from Gen. Grant since leaving 
Memphis; and most assuredly I had listened 
for days for the sound of his guns in the di- 
rection of Yazoo City." On the morning of 
January 2 the command was all afloat, when 
Sherman heard that Gen. McClekbahd was at 
the mouth of the Yazoo. Sherman left his 
army there, and found Gen. McClernand 
"with orders from the War Department to 
cominand the expeditionary force on the Mis- 
sissippi River." He reported to MoCleRkahd 
what ha^ been done, and that troops were 
pouring into Vicksburg, which must ' be 
Pemberton's army, . "and' that Gen, Grant 
must be near at hand." But McClernand 
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surprised him by the information "that Gen. 
Geakt was not coming at all; that his depot 
at Holly Springs had been captured by Van 
DoRN, arid that he had drawn- back from 
C'otfeeville and Oxford to Holly Springs and 
Lagrange; and, .further, that Quimey's di- 
vision of Grant's army was actually at Mem- 
phis for stores when he passed down." 

Sherhan thought that this explained "how 
Vicksburg was being re-enforced;" also, that 
it made any attempt on the place from the 
Yazoo hopeless ; therefore, "all came out of 
the Yazoo, and on the 3d of January ren- 
dezvoused at Milliken's Bend, about ten 
miles above." McCleenand's order assuming 
command divided the "Army of the Missis- 
sippi" into two corps, of two divisions each, 
.the first, his own, commanded by Gen. Geo.W. 
Morgan, the second by Gen. Sheemak. Grant 
was still in the interior. A steamboat and 
her tow of barges, with Sherman's ammunition, 
had been captured by a rebel boat, Which 
came out of Arkansas Eiyer, and taken up 
tlmt river forty miles, to FortHindman. Gen. 
Sherm Assays that he perceived that tuis lia- 
bility ih -the rear would be unpleasant in 
operations at Vicksburg; therefore, he pro- 
posed to McClernand to let him go up the 
Arkansas and take the fort. Porter to send 
gunboats. 

The conclusion was that Porter and Mc- 
Clernand went along, taking three ironclads 
and the whole army, which had not yet dcr 
barked, reaching the Arkansas on the 9th, 
the troops landing three miles below the fort 
next day. The enemy had a strong line of 
intrenchments below the fort, running from 
river to interior swamp. The front of this 
was a dead level much obstructed. The 
troops lay on their arms without fires or cov- 
ering that January night, to be ready for as- 
sault in concert with the boats next day. 
Tliis assault had to be made over a slaughter- 
ous place, but the volunteers went at it un- 
llinchingly. Meanwhile the gunboats ran 
their bows fiito the bank in front of the fort, 
and, it being but little above the river, thev 
poured their fire into the embrasures, putting 
the gunners to flight, they communicating 
tlieir panic to the rest. 

Outside the fort, at the strong line from 
river to swamp, the enemy made a more reso- 
lute defense, and our brave volunteers had 
to advance against a seeming impregnable 
line, under great exposure. In this operation 



they lost 977 killed and wounded. While 
this was going on, several officers in the fort; 
hung out white flags; Commodore Portkk 
landed in the fort, and received the 3urreii| 
der. There was quarreling among Coufedi 
erate officers over this alacrity with the white 
Sag, but the surrender could not be re-. 
called. Our forces dismantled the fort, car- 
I'ied off its small arms and stores, sent 4,791 
prisoners North; re-embarked on the 13th;; 
came down the Arkansas River in a snow 
storm, and stopped at Hcie:ia, at the mouth 
of that river. 

Here McCleritani) got a letteF-from GrantJ 
written before the result, sharply repriniandi 
ing him for making this side issue expedi- 
tion. McClernand replied, assuming the re- 
sponsibility and defending the enterprise. 
Badeau says that Grant supposed that Mo-. 
Clernand planned the expedition, and he 
had no confidence in his military judgment,' 
and therefore "he expressed his dissatisfac- . 
tion both to McClernand and Halleck"- 
But such a victory could not be repaired, and 
Grant, finding that Sherman conceived the' 
expedition, took a different view, and gave' 
the credit to Sherman.' Sherman says. f,hat 
McClernand's report did not give prope^l 
credit to the navy. This increased Porte^^ 
distrust of McClernand's militaryjudgmeiit, 
which he communicated to "Washington. 

It is evident that if the expedition had noffl 
gained a victory— an article long a stranger 
to that army — it would have disposed of Gen.' 
McClernand. As it was, it made Gen. Grant 
still more unreconciled to him. Grant vis- 
ited the army afloat at Napoleon, and, as Gen. 
SHERM.4.N narrates: "On the 18th day of 
January ordered McClernand with his own 
and my corps, to return to Vicksburg to dis- 1 
embark on the west bank, and to resume 
work on a canal across a peninsula, which 
had been begun by Gen. Thomas Williams 
the summer before, the object being to turn 
the Mississippi River at that point." 

Gen. Grant at this time was greatly em- 
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barrassed by his anomalous relation to this 
expedition. He was in command of the de- 
partment, but McClernand had an order giv-j 
ing him command of the river expedition.; 
He was Grant's subordinate by all regular 
military conditions, but yet he seemed in ^ 
degree independent. This is an instance #1 
«he way Lincoln had of dispensing plums in 
the way of separate commands. 
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Grant had abandoned liis interior .cam- 
paign, and left Shsrma;n in the breach to go 
%ack and talce the command of tlie river eS- 
i|i%dition away from . MoClkbnand, but he 
Baund his plans blocked by that special order. 
His position Was-enough to perplex a Bona- 
parte. Indeed he could see no way to real 
military results but to dispose of McOlke- 
HAND. One man must not be allowed to stop 
the way of such mighty forces as were now 

P" thering at Vicksburg. Happily, Grant's 
trio£lsm was equal to the necessity. 

f Grant had allowed no feeling of jealousy to 
eause him to withhold his counsel ancl orders 
from IiJoClbri^and. When he had first gotten 
1)ack to Memphis January 10. he had written 
him vigorous words: "This expedition must 
not fail." His order at Helena to McCler- 
NASD to put his army at work to turn the 

i^P^sissippi gave him opporti^ity for a great 
achievement. He repeated on the 22d: "I 
hope the work of changing the channel of the 

I'^^ssippi is begun." But while thus genpr- 
Qosly planning, and giving McClernand tlie 

;phance for the glory. Grant was not content. 
Badeau says he had no confidence in Mc- 

^IjEbhand's military ability; he must 
have tnown* still less of his ability to turn 
the lllississippi River. Thus was McCi.ernand 
an obstacle to Grant, and it was a militiiry 

^feoessity that he should be disposed of. 

* After Grant had visited the expedition at 
Napplepn,just from the fine but irregular vic- 
tory of Fort Hindman, he wrote Halleck, 
"■January 20: "I regard it as ray duty to state 
•that I found there was not sufficient confi- 
dence in Gen. MgClernand as a commander, 
either by the army or navy, to insure him a 
jj^ecess." Badeau states in addition that 
McCi.ernand was captious and insubordinate, 
insisting on '"mat?tera of military etiquette 

' and law;" "raising objections to the orders of 
his commanding officer;" ^'making sugges- 
tions contrary to all the principles of military 
science," and so on. He cites an extreme 
case: McCleknand went so far as to object to 

Si&BANT's receiving complaints' from officers of 



his command, mafle not through him, and to 

Grant's practice of issuing orders to McCler- 

.Wand's subordinates, not 1;hrpugh hiiu, as 

iereating confusion and insubordination. He 

I added : 

^» One thing is oekaln : two Generals can not com- 
'fliand this army, issuing Indepeadent and direct 



orders to subordinate officers, and the public ser*- i 
loe i>6 promoted. • 

In this MoClernand, a mere volunteer, was 
taking on rules, order aitd discipline as if he 
werearegulaf army officer, with all which 
that implies; whereas, there being regular 
officers under him, it wa^ quite the regular 
thingfor Grant to send orders tc#hem igno- 
ring him. Besides, "suggestions contrary to 
the principles of military science" could not 
b^ tolerated. 

All this undermining operation was pro- 
moting the disoi.pIir.Q^of the army in a sort 
that tended toward the great end, and it re- 
sulted in Grant's receiving permission from 
Halleck to take command, which he as- 
sumed in person January 29, MoClernAnd 
thereby being setback to the command of 
his corps. And now at lasf was Grant- ready 
tobeginjiisgreat campaign against the Mis- 
sissippi Rfver, three mouths after he had 
started on the interior line. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

/ 

THE WONDERFUL P.IVER— ;THE MORE WONDERFDL 
MILITARY GENIUS— THE TRUE S0I,MEr's LIFE — 
THE SEESAW MILITARY POLICY. 

/ 

The Mississippi Iliver is creation's wonder. 
At no part are its elements nio're wonderfully 
combined than in the Vicksburg region ; nor 
could there be found in its whole length jnore 
difficulties for a military operation from the 
ri yer than that to which the force of circum- 
stances had now brought Gen. Grant. An 
idea of the region is requisite to an apprecia- 
tion of the military achievement, and is in- 
teresting in itself. Badeau draws from the 
^memoir of Gen. J. H. Wilson, of the en- 
gineers, and this paper borrows from 
Badeau: 

All the way from Cairo to New Orleans the 
Mississippi meanders through, a vast alluvial regioji, 
the whole ot which is annually overflowed, except 
where levees have afforded a partial barrier. This 
great basin is nearly fifty miles in width, and 'ex- 
tends on the east to the upland plains of Tennessee 
and Mississippi,' while on the west it is bounded by 
the lesser elevations of drift alone. The bluffs that 
form the escarpment of Jtie eastern plains are 
usually quite steep, and thickly overgrown with 
timber, underbrush, and vines. At various points 
in its course the river touches one extremity or tlie 
other of the bottom land, washing the base of the 
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bluffs,' and often cutting deep into the solt strata. 
Columbus, FobP Pillow, Memphis, Helena, Vicks- 
burg. Grand (iulj, and Port Hudson are points of 
this kind, and rise from eighty to 200 feet above the 
freshets. • 

The alluvial region, througnont its entire ex- 
tent, is higher near the banks of the river, and falls 
olt' gradually, till it reaches the line of the blufTs; 
the drainage is therefore toward the hills, and is the 
source of tWintricate network of bayous tor which 
the basin is remarkable. The Coldwater,- the Talla- 
hatchie, the Yazoo, the Washita, the Eed, and 
Alchafalaya rivers, besides numerous other and 
smaller streams, are accordingly nothing more than 
huge side drains. During freshets, the water that 
breaks over the Mississippi banks or through the 
crevasses, flows through cypress swamps and a 
labyrinth of bayous, till it reaches the blufTs, and 
is again forced back into the patent stream. 

Besides the bayous, crescent shaped lakes, the'sole 
remains of the ancient meanderings of the river, 
abound on both sides, often at considerable dis- 
tance from the present channel. The forests of the 
alluvial region are extremely luxuriant &nd aense; 
Cottonwood, tulip, sweet gum, magnolia, syca- 
more, and ash are found, with an almost impene- 
trable jungle of cane and vine. The cypress swamps 
that occupy t^e lower portions of the bottom are 
nearly always under water; and this, with the 
slimy character of the soil, and the treacherous 
beds, and slippery steep banks of the bayous, ren- 
ders the country almost impassable in summer, and 
entiielyso, oxceutby boats, in winter. 

Into this domain of half creation had Gen. 
Okant brought his fine army. Here in this 
very Slough of Despond was it to wrestle with 
the dense forests, the jungle of cane and vine, 
the deep bayous and lagoons, obstructed by 
sunken and overhanging trees, the cypress 
swamps, the slimy soil, and the treacherous 
bottom, for the next threeinontbs, in the most 
malarious conditions, with immense labors, all 
of which Baueaxj says were destined to prove 
abortive, save to prove Gen. Grant's fertility 
in resource; and all of which, in the con- 
suming of men by disease, made the destruc- 
tion of a campaign of battles in an open coun- 
try a light matter. 

The eastern line of bluffs coming down in 
SI south west, course on the east side of the 
Yazoo, and called Haines' Bluff and Walnut 
Hills, meets the Mississippi at Vicksburg. 
Below that place the river runs near the 
bliitf for several miles; then diverges a little 
and a swamp intervenes; then comes to the 
bluff again at Warrenton, eight miles below 
Vicksburg, and so continues for three miles; 
.then diverges widely in great crooks, and, 
with a turn to the northeast, strikes the bluff 



again at Grand Gulf, just below the mouth of 
Big Black River. Here it turns sharply to 
the southwest again, in the general course of 
the bluffs, but diverging, till at Bruinsburg,. 
ten miles below Grand Gulf, .and just below 
the mouth of Bayou Pierre, it is two miles 
from the bltiffs. 

At Vicksburg thp bluffs were regarded as 
unassailable. They were of the same charac- 
ter below that place, and had heavy guns at 
different points. Warrenton was fortified. 
Grand Gulf was a little Vicksburg in its sitH-| 
ation as to bluffs and rivers, and its easy de- 
fensibility. Where the river left the bUifls. 
the swamps were a defense. At Bruinsburg,^ 
thirty -five miles below Vicksburg by land 
and twice as far by tlie river, .was the first 
place where there was a landing not crowneii 
by bluff. From here there was a road into 
the interior, and the line of bluff is two miles 
inland. Bruiftsburg was easily defensible, 
but there was a limit to the enemy's exten- 
sion of forces or to his vigilance. All along 
the west side of the river was a labyrinth of 
bayous, lakes, lagoons, and swamps, and of 
great crooks in the river. Gkant had for his 
camps and field of operations the great bot- 
tomless region west of the river, drawing all,| 
his supplies from the North. The Confed- 
erates had for their field the high land on the 
east side, drawing their supplies from the • 
rich interior region of Northern Mississippi^j 
now given up to them. 

Badkaii, who is always exempt from the 
error of overstating Gen. Grant's forces, 
states that the whole number now in hi^ 
command was 130,000, all engaged in the i 
Vicksburg operation, either immediately or 
in support. Fifty thousand were placed in 
camps at Young's Point, eight miles above 
Vicksburg, and at Millikin's Bend, twelve miles 
further up. McPherson's corps was at Lake 
Providence, forty miles above, to work at a 
bayou and swanip i-oute of 400 to 600 miles 
to Eed River. The base of supplies and re- 
enforcenieiits was at Memphis. Says Badeau: 
"They were put in camps along the west 
bank of the river, on the low swamp land, 
overflowed this year to an unusual extent." 
He continues: "The camps were frequently 
submerged, and the diseases consequent to 
this exposure prevailed among the troops; 
dysentery and fevers made sad havoc, and 
even the smallpox was introduced." ' "Thefc 

levees furnished the only dry land deep 
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ehough for graves, and for miles along the 
jlver bank this narrow strip was all that ap- 
peared above the water, furrowed its whole 
length with graves. The troops were thus 
hemmed in by the burial- places of their com- 
^iades." 

^ The old army songr, "The soldier's life is 
always gay," is calculated to foster a levity 
which ill befits its danger. Our volunteers 
were taught the better lesson that a soldier's 
life is sad. How nxiyh better the moral effect 
of the generalship which constantly reminds 
a;Soldier of his mortality! The troops were 
also kept alert by a rising river above their 
ilieads, barred only by a treacherous levee. 
Thereat fleet of steamboats had to be kept 
for arks, in emergencies, as well as for the 
ijfflcers to live in, and to carry the troops on 
their various alligator expeditions. Mean- 
while, this great army, sunk in the swamps 
west of the Mississippi, was as isolated from 
any co-operation or influence on any of the 
land operations. East or West, as if it had 
been sunk in the sea. ' 

Badeati says that Graht bent all his ener- 
gies to the river expedition. "He determined 
now to abandon the railroad from Jackson 
to Columbus (Ky.), and to move all his troops 
south, exceptthose absolutely necessary tohold 
the line from Mempljis to Corinth.", He dis- 
mantled the river batteries between Memphis 
and Columbus, find removed the floating ba,t- 
teries. Interior territory, strategic places, 
and all other objects •vyere set aside for this 
great enterprise to open the Mississippi. He 
wrote Halleck that he should "require a 
large force for the final struggle," and ad- 
vised that re-enforcements be held in readi- 
ness. "He also inquired if it wpuld not be 
good policy to combine the four departments 
at the West — Boseobams!, Steele's, Banks'. 
and his own— under one commander," of 
which he, by his rank, would have the com- 
mand. 

This gives an idea of the way he was bending 
his own and would have bent all other eneiv 
gies in the west to the Vicksburg operation. 
This suggestion was not accepted at the time, 
save to place Steele's (the Arkansas) depart- 
ment under his control.' 

Our system of separate departments, with- 
out concert or co-operation, and Hallbok's 
ingenious management from Washington, 
were so successful in alternating our several 
ojierations in the West that we gave up what 



we had gained in one department when we 
were to make an effort in another. Gen. 
Gramt's withdra\»tal from iNortb Mississippi 
and West Tennessee, and from the whole in-' 
terior, to plaiJt his army in tlie Vicksburg, 
swamps, carried this see-sawing practice to 
perfection. 

RoBECBANs had had a bloody battle at Mur- 
freeaboro December 31, 1862,and wasorganizing 
for his great Chattanooga campaign. And now 
Van Dock's and Foriibst's cavalry, set free by 
Grant's withdrawal, made Bragg's cavalry 
so superior to that of the Army of the Cum- 
berland that it was hemmed in, and con- 
finecl to the supplies which it transportecl 
from the North, while the, rebel armies' drew 
supplies from the greater part of Tennessee, 
and from all Northern Mississippi and Ala- 
bama, which might have fed our armies in- 
stead of the Confederate. And now. Gen. 
Grant's army being deeply planted in the 
bottomless region west of the Mississippi for 
an indefinite period, the Confederate forces, 
on their secure interior line, could move 
from one of our departments to the other 
wherever required. 

This is the way the Confederate Generals, 
with not hklf so many men in arms, hap- 
pened to match our numbers so well at the 
point of action. This is one of . the, parts of 
management which made the war last four 
years, cost $7,000,000,000, and call to arms at ' 
one time 1,200,000 men. ■ 

What Stanton and Halleck could do in 
supporting a Commanding General in a cam- 
paign, when they tried, may be measured by 
their furnishing for this river expedition, to 
take a single place, 130,000 men, a transport 
fleet, a gunboat fleet, supplies of every sort 
in profusion, and a constant reserve and 
stream of re-enforcements to feed the dread- 
ful waste from disease in the Mississippi 
swamps. 

What Stanton and Halleck could with- 
hold from the support of an army in a true 
campaign, when they tried, may be mej(sured 
by their 'treatment of Kosecrans during the 
same period. They higgled over the cost of 
his requisition for saddles to mount 5,000 of 
,his infantry; they cabled his request for re- 
peating arms for the-flanlAsompanies a fanci- 
ful innovation ; they treated his plan to have 
a mquiited force superior to the enemy, so 
that he might draw supplies from the coun- 
try instead of they, as an excuse for,delay; 
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they gave no heed to the conditions and pos- 
sibilities of supplies; ihey assumed to Itnow 
more of his situation than he oould know on 
the ground. 

They managed so as to withhold from hini 
the co-operation of Burnside in East Ten- 
nessee. Stakton, with an oath, refused him 
another man. They peremptorily ordered' 
him to go forward with less than 65,000 men, 
on a campaign with a longer line of commu- 
nication than that for which Grawt had 
abandoned an Ipterior campaign because he 
declared it impossible. This down the interior 
where the Confederate forces from east and 
Avest could concentrate upon him. Thus did 
folly at Washington co-operate with divided 
commands and lack of concert in the field, to 
expand the war. 



CHAPTER IX. 

CHANGING THE BED OF THE MISSISSIPPI KIVEB. 

Gen. Gkant descended upon Vicksburg 
with several diverse plans. It was an applica- 
tion to military operations of the universal 
law of chances, which was discovered by the 
scientific philosopher. Buckle, by which, out 
of many, some one is likely to have a dififer- 
ent fortune. They may be classified under 
three heads: Fii-st, plans to turn the course 
of the Mississippi River away from Vicksburg; 
second, plans on the east side to get to 
the Yazoo with gunboats for an operation 
from the interior toward the rear of Vicks- 
burg; third, plans on the west side to find an 
interior route to get away from Vicksburg. 

The first plan to which he applied his ener- 
gies was to turn the Mississippi by a cut 
across the tongue of land opposite Vicksburg. 
As the object of the expedition was to open 
the Mississippi, and as Vickburg was the ob- 
struction, then, if the river could be induced 
to take a short cut away from Vicksburg, it 
would be opened, and, to use Lincoln's poetic 
phrase, "the father of waters would flow un- 
vexed to the sea." Thus, by a singular turn 
of events, had Grant's great military cam- 
paign become converted to the work of chang- 
ing the bed of therftlississippi. 

It has been mentioned that the river makes 
a short bend to northeast, and runs five miles 
to the Vicksburg bluff, and then turns still 
shorter and runs back southwest, leaving a 



tongue of land which for five miles is little 
more than two miles wide. This seems an 
eccentric course in so great a river, in a deafl 
level country, in which it can go where it 
pleases. Reasoning, that the Mississippi-is 
amenable to economical considerations, and 
would prefer the shorter way, it was thought 
that if it were led by a starter in the way of a 
canal, it would take this coiirse. and wash out 
the rest for itself. And it appears that in all 
these great projects Grant was his own engi- 
neer, and the engineer corps had only to <lo 
the details. 

Accordingly the soldiers w'ere set at work; 
grubbing and digging this canal, the several^ 
brigades furnishing details' for each day. 
Great trees had to be grubbed out, and the 
canal protected by levetes, as the river was, 
higher than the land. Badeau relates that 
this "plan of turning a might}' river from its 
course" attracted the attention of the civilized 
world; "that the rebels loudly predicted 
failure, and the gibes of those who opposed 
the war at the North were incessant. Still 
Grant toiled on. Four thousand soldiers 
were constantly employed on the work, besides 
negroes, who were comiiaratively of little use." 
The scientfficjuinil luis not settled the ques- 
tion why rivers run crookedly. The Missis- 
sippi, running through the moist level region 
in the world, all of which seems its own delta, 
is the crookedest rivef. There is nothing th 
hinder its running straight but its own self- 
contained forces. Indeed its banks, made by 
itself, are higher than the bottom beyond 
them, and as it annually flows over its banks, 
it has all the surface temptations to run away; 
but it retires each season within the same 
banks. 

The Mississippi is not only like sC-snake in 
its sinuous course, but in shape, being biggest 
in the middle. Further south its side drains 
reach the gulf, and the river grows less. 
Along Vicksburg it rolls 120 to 130 feet in 
depth. In a depth of 120 feet below the bot- 
tom of Grant's canal it was rushing along at 
the speed of five or six miles an hour. To 
dam the Nile with bulrushes was a feeble 
figure for this project. "Still Grant toiled 
on," or the 4,000 Soldiers did, and the rebels 
mocked. 

But Badeau vindicates Grant's sagacity by 
this: "On the 4th of February he reported 
to Halleck that he had lost all faith in the 
practicability of the scheme. The canal, he 
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s4,id, is at right angles with the thread of the 
culTent at both ends, and both ends are in an 
I eddy— the lowel' coming out unde* bluffs 
completely commanding it. Wartenton, a 
■few miles below, is capable of as strong dc 
fensB as Vicksburg, and the enemy seeing vis 
at Work here, have turned their attention to 
that point'' In so short a tihiQ, and after 
the work ot only 4,000 soldiers, had Gbaht's 
far reaching mind perceived that the inlet to 
; tlie canal was at an eddy, where the river ran 
up stream; likevi^ise the outlet, and that the 
outlet ran against the same jjluff whose can- 
non vexed the father of waters at Vicksburg. 
"Still Grant toiled on," still the details of 
4,000 soldiers were sent every day to this 
exhilarating labor. The country had formed 
great expectations from the canal. To abandon 
, it would give an impression of failure. Thus 
were our geperals burdened with the neces^ 
sity to satisfy public opinion in their rear. A 
wing was cut to a point higher up the river, 
to reach 1;he current. The batteries opposite 
the outlet were ignored as' a thing which it 
would be time enough to think about when 
the river had taken its destined bed. Dredges 
were procured, and deeper work was laid out, 
besides the long wing. And so the work 
went on after Grant had vindicated his sagac- 
ity by prpnonncing it usfeless as an attempt 
to divert the "river, and that if diverted il 
would still be obstructed by the biufi' bat- 
teries. SaysBADEAu: 

/ "* , ' '■ 

The troops who were engaged for two months on 
the canal were encamped immediately on its west 
bank, and protected from possible inundation by a 
levee; but the contiuaed rise in the river made a 
large expenditure of labor necessary to keep the 
water out of the camps and canal. 

Thus while they were digging to divert the 
river from its bed. they had to dam, to ke^p 
their beads above water: 

The work was tedious and difficult, and seemed 
interminable; and toward tbelast it became also 
dangerous; for the enemy threw shells all over the 
peninsula, and as Grant bad predicted, erected bat' 
teries which commanded the lower end of the 
canal. 

Badeau invariably makes the failure of 
Grant's plans praise his military sagacity by 
its fulfilling his prediction. Yet the canal 
was on the ragged edge of success, and soon 



the Mississippi would have had a chance' to 
cut across and strike the new batteries on tlie 
bluff; when an'untoWard event spoiled alU, 

But at last there seemed some prospect of success ; 
the dredgeboats worked to a charm;' tbe laborers 
reached a sufflolent depth in the soil ; the wing was 
ready to connect with the main artery, and the 
undertaking was apparently ail but completed; 
when, on the 8th of March, an additional and rapid 
rise in the river, and the consequent increase of 
pressure, caused the dam near the upper end of the 
canal to give way, and eyery attempt to keep the 
rush of water out proved abortive. 

The torrent thus admitted struggled for a while 
with the' obstacles that soug;ht to stay its course, 
but finally, instead of coming out below, broke the 
levee of the canal itself, and spread rapidly across 
the peninsula, overwhelming every barrier, and 
separating tbe northern and southern shores as 
effectually as if the Mississippi itself "flowed be- 
tween tbem. It swept far and wide into the in- 
terior, submer.:ing the camps, and spreading into 
the bayous, even to the Tensas and Lower Bed. 
The troops were obliged to flee for their lives, 
horses were drowned, implements were broken and 
borne away by the current, and all the labor of 
many weeks was lost. > 

Thus the river,- which was to be tempted by 
a chance to shorten its course, rushtuJ 'out as 
if it had no regard for space. "Attempts 
were made to repair the damages, but ori tlie 
27th of March Grant reported th^t all work 
except repairing the crevasses in the canal 
levee had bedn suspended for several days, 
the enemy, having driven the dredges entirely 
out." "As he had foretold, the batteries 
erected on the; hills below Vicksburg coui- 
pletefy enfiladed the canal." Thus was his 
military prescience proved by the failure of 
his plan. 

Although the plan of changing the river to 
this-canal was not given up, yet while other , 
projects were going forward work on it was 
resumed, upon the moderated plan of making , 
it navigable for shallow craft to carry stores, 
for some yet inchoate purpose. , Much labor 
was expended on it in establishing its levees, 
to recover the peninsula and the whole region 
from the river's loverflow, and in removing 
the river's deposit. 

But' the river kept obstinately on its course, 
its mighty, rushing volume, 120 feet below, 
seemingly unconscious oj, this surface tempta- 
tion. When the river was high it drowned 
the canal; when it fell the canal fell too; 
so it was never used. But Badeau says it did 
good in furnishing occupation for the voUui- 
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teers. And now Gen. Grant's fertility in 
military resources was spread out in other 
plans. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE LAKE PKOVIDENCE ROUTE FOR DIVERTING 
THE MISSISSIPfl AND THE ARMY — THE YAZOO 
PASS ROUTE — ESCAPE OF THE ARMY FROM A 
TRAP. 

Although Gen. Grant prosecuted the un- 
dertaking to change the bed of the Mississippi 
KiVer with great energy and labor of the sol- 
diers, aild was at first sanguine of making "the 
father of waters flow unvexed to the sea;" 
leaving Vicksburg, like Babylon, a monument 
of retribution, yet he did not trust all to 
tliis. At the same time, with MoPherson's 
corps, he was prosecuting the Lake Providence 
plan. This plan conies under the third head 
—viz. : plans to get away from Vicksburg, 
and go somewhere. 

Lake Providence is a cre-scent shaped lake, 
perhaps part of the foririer bed of the river, 
six miles long, a mile west of the river, forty 
miles abQve Vicksburg by an air line, and 
twice oi; thrice as far by the river. The plan 
was to cut a canal from the river to this lake. 
From the lake there was a partly defined 
channel called Bayou Baxter, running; 
through a cypress swamp to Bayou Macon, 
one of a labyrinth of bayous. In its souther- 
ly course Bayou Macon, opposite Vicksburg, 
is forty miles from the river; about forty 
miles further south — or three or four times as 
far as by the course of the bayou — it joins the 
Tensas Bayou or river. All these bayous 
are rivers, and all the rivers bayous, 
differing only in size. The Tensas reaches the 
Washita about west of Natchez, and the 
"Washita the Red River, and thus the Lake 
Providence route in a wonderfully tortuous 
course of-400- to 600 miles would reach the 
Mississippi about 200 miles below Vicksburg. 

The object of this circumnavigation is 
stated by Badeau: "Through these, various 
channels it was thought possible to open a 
route by which transports of light draught 
might reach the Mississippi again below, and 
thus enable Grant to re-enforce Banks (then 
either on the Red River or the Atchafalaya) 
and to co-operate with him against Port Hud- 
.son." This was to give up Vicksburg till a 
more convenient season. This idea came 



alone from Grant's active mind. There was- 
no desire at Washington that he should 
abandon Vicksburg to go and re-enftirce 
Banks, "then on either the Red River or thje 
Atchafalaya" or somewhere. And if Baskb;! 
was to be re-fenforced it would be more 
natural to do it by wxiy of the gulf than by 
this tortuous route and by abandoning i^ 
Vicksburg enterprise. 

This route would be, by the course of the 
bayous, from 400 to 600 miles through tlie 
enemy's country, and through tlie greater 
nart these bayous could be quickly shut in by 
felling across them the gigantic trees that 
grew along theirbanks. To this route for a 
line of supplies had Grant come to avoid the 
difficulty of guarding aline on the Mississippi i 
Central Railroad; and the objective was to go 
in search of Gen. Banks, Who was somewhere. 
But here again Grant's proverbial luck inter- 
posed and saved from involving troops or 
supplies in this net. The nature of the undei;-,. 
taking, and the result, its great object in kee^ 
ing the volunteers employed and working off 
their excessive spirit, and its demonstrating 
Grant's fertility in military resource, are so 
well narrated by Badeau that to comment on 
it would be to paint the lily: 

The levee was otat, and a canal opened between . 
the river and the lake, through which the water 
passed rapidly; but peculiar difilcnlties were en- ■ 
countered in clearing Bayou Baxter of the over- 
hanging 'forests aud fallen timber with which it 
was obstructed. The land from Lake Providenosll 
and also from Bavou Macon recedes until the 
lowest interval between the two widens out into a 
cypress swamp, where Bayou Baxter is lost This! 
flat was filled with water to the depth of several 
feet; and the work of removing the timber that 
choked the bayiu for a distance of twelve or fifteen 
miles was in consequence exceedingly difficult and 
slow; but, if this could have heen accomplished,^ 
the channel, in high water, would have been con- 
tiliuous, although intricate and circuitous to a 
remarkable degree, 

So McPherson's corps was engaged in the under- 
taking for many weeks. The impossibility of ob- 
taining the requisite number of licht draught 
steamers, however, would have rendered this route' 
useless, even had it been thorouRhly opened. But- 
no steamer ever passed through the tortuous chan- 
nel, which served only to employ the superfluous 
troops, and to demonstrate the fertility and variety 
of devices developed during this anomalous cam- 
paign. 

Thus the impossibility of using the route if 
it could have been opened reconciled Grant to 
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the -impossibility ot opening it, and eacli alike 
;^istingui'shed that fertility in resources 
which made tbis campaign "anomalous." 
'tBesides, "the project excited attention and 
speculatitfn," and' many thought that it 
would divert the Mississippi to this route, 
and then by way of the Atohafalaya into the 
gulf, leaving Vicksburg and all the lower 
■river towns. But Badbau says that Grant 
did not enter into this expectation. "He be- 
lieved tjiat Vicksburg was only to be won by 
hard fighting," and fneanwhile> he was 
"'simply affording occupation for his men." 

So this route was given up, after all the 
pAicticable occupation for the men had been 
got put of it, "at about the same time that 
all hope of effecting any|thing by the canal 
W8s abandoned." But during this time 
Gramt's remarkable fertility in resource had 
been directing anbther undertaking, by way 
of Yazoo Pass. 

This plan comes under the second head, viz, :. 
plan's to get into the interior east of Vicks- 
burg. Yazoo Pass is six miles below Helena, 
Ark., on the east side of the Mississippi, 160 
miles above Vicksburg in a direct line, and 
twice or thrice as far by the river. 'It was a 
narrow and tortuous bayou that once ran 
from the river to Moon Lake — a crescent, 
shaped lake, perhaps once the river* bed — 
thence eastward to Coldwater River or bayou, 
thence sputhward to the Tallahatchie, which 
in a crooked course of about 100 miles, unites 
with the Yallabusha at Greenwood to form 
the Ifazoo — an exceedingly tortuous river or 
hayon. Greenwood is near 100 miles above 
Vicksburg in a line, and more than 200 by 
the course of the Yazoo. Yazoo Pass had 
long beRi closed at the Mississippi by a levee. 

In all the Yazoo operations the enemy had 
an immense advantage in the free naviga-' 
tion of the Yazoo Eiver above Haines' Bluff, 
and in a,laTge fleet of steamboats which had 
- taken refuge there. Wi^h these they could 
carry troops up the Yazoo, Tallahatchie, and 
Coldwater to place obstruotions against 
Gbakt's expedition. The levee was cut on 
the 2d of February, and the rush of water 
made an opening for steamboats into Moon 
liake. But the impenitent "rebels had be- 
gun to make obstructions lower down by fell- 
ing huge trees into the pass." "A single one 
of these barricades was a mile and a quarter in 
length, and composed of no fewer than eighty 
trees reaching completely across the stream." 



Worse than this, of the va,rious trees, nearly 
all were of wood that would not float. 

Consequently "the removal was a tedious, 
task. Many of the trees, weighing at the 
least twenty tons, had to be hauled out upon 
the shore by strong cables.'-" This served the 
great object of "occupation for the superflu- 
ous men." Besides, the crevasse "submerged 
the entire country, except a very narrow 
str^ip of land near the shore. The men, in 
parties of 500, were thus obliged to work in 
the water, as well as during almost iricessant 
rains." But by this kind of labor the barriers 
were at last removed, "and a heavy growth of 
overhanging timber cut away, and the dis- 
tance from Moon Lake to the Coldwater was 
finally cleared." But while thus occupied 
above, "the enemy had gained time to se- 
curely fortify below." 

On the 15th of February the way to the 
Tallahatchie was declared practicable, and 
Gen. Ross, with 4,500 men, was ordered to 
move in. "He embarked in twenty-two 
light transports, preceded by two ironclad 
gunboats, and a mosquito fleet, as the light 
armored craft suitable for this' navigation 
were called." There was some delay in) get- 
ting light transports, but the expedition en- 
tered the pasi0February 24, and reached the 
Coldwater, twenty-five miles from the Mis- 
sissippi, March 2. The Coldwater is of the 
same bayou character, and runs through a 
dense wilderness; the Tallahatchie is a simi- 
lar stream, but larger. The expedition pro- 
ceeding cautiously, through an almost un- 
broken forest, reached the Lower Tallahatchie 
March 10. 

And now, says Badeau: "Grant deter- 
mined to prosecute liis entire campaign, if 
possible, in this direction. The idea was to 
reach the Yazoo, above' Haines' Bluff, with 
his whole array. The distance from Milli- 
ken's Bend would have been nearly 900 
miles." And half of this would be by nar- 
row, tortuous bayous-, and rivers, through an 
enemy's country, susceptible to all sorts of 
obstructions and defenses. Qotnby's division 
was ordered in to support Ross; then Mc- 
Pheeson's whole corps, and a, division from 
Memphis, as fast as transpoi-tation could' be 
procured. 

And now again did Grant's proverbial luck 
interpose to save him from sending his whole 
army into this trap. Great difficulty was 
found in getting light di'aught and short 
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steamboats for these narrow and crooked 
streams, and the great bulk of the troops was 
detained at Helena. Meanwhile Ross' flotilla 
had reached the junction of the Tallahatchie 
with the Yallabusha.whieb forms the Yazoo at 
Greenwood. Here the Confederates had made 
a battery called Fort Pemberton. which the 
gunboats engaged on the nth of March, and 
again on -the 13th, aided by a battery on 
shore, without success. The country was all 
under water, save narrow strips along the 
rivers; the troops had >no way to flank the 
batter)'; therefore all depended on the ability 
of tlie gunboats to silence the battery^ and 
tlius the.expedition came to a standstill. 

As the site of the fort was little above the 
water, an effort was made to drown it by cut- 
ting the levee of the Mississippi, 300 miles 
away, at Austin, eighte.en miles above Hele- 
na; but this did not work right. The enemy 
were now sending troops up to Greenwood by 
their free navigation of the Yazoo. Batteries 
would be as obstructive in the rear of our ex- 
j)cdition as in front. Says Badeau: "In 
order to relieve Eoss, who was now in immi- 
nent danger of being surrounded, isolated as 
he was, away off in this tangled network of 
forest and bayou, Gsakt devised still another 
scheme." % 

Thus, like a chapter of a serial novel, this 
chapter ends, leaving the Yazoo Pass expedi- 
tion in a crisis on the Tallahatchie, and keep- 
ing the reader in suspense until the next 
chapter. Geant, in order to relieve this expe- 
dition, shall devise another, which in its turn 
shall need rescue. 



CPlAPTEPv XI. 

THE STKELE's 13AY0D PLAN — THE RELIEVING EX- 
PEIUTION BELIEVED. 

Gen. Grant's next plan comes also under 
the second head — viz., plans to get by way of 
the Yazoo into the interior to operate on the 
rear of Vicksburg. It had also the present ob- 
ject of making a diversion to relieve the Yazoo 
Pass expedition, now in danger of, being 
surrounded on the Tallahatchie. The plan 
was to go to the Yazoo "Along another of 
those labyrinthine routes that leaves the 
Yazoo River below Haines' Bluff, and after 
innumerable windings re-enters the same 
.stream sixty miles above that point." 



Porter, with five ironclads and four mor- 
tar boats, and Sherman with his divisiony 
composed the expeditioji. This preparation 
indicates the liigh expectation. Steele's 
Bayou, running south, enters the Yazoo five 
miles from its, mouth. The route was up the ; 
Yazoo to Steele's Bayou, up that to Black ' 
Bayou, east by that across to Deer Creek 
Bayou, up that to Rolling Fork Bayou, which 
diverges to a southeast direction and runs 
across to Big Sunflower' Bayou, down the Big 
Sunflower to its confluence with the Vazoo, 
the route being about 150 miles. h 

As McPherson had failed to get transports! 
for his corps for the Yazoo Pass expedition. 
Grant now ordered him down to be ready to 
follow Sherman. ' 

"The drift timber soon began to obstruct 
the channel, and the gunboats got entangled, 
but nevertheless forced their way through|j 
The turns were so short that the Admjral was 
obliged to heave his vessels around the bends, 
not having a foot to spare. It took him 
twenty-four hours to advance four miles." 

Sherman's diyision was to land at necessarj' 
points to clear out the obstructions, and. the 
gunboats got far ahead. Porter had passed 
through Black Bayou with much diffi- 
culty, and had requested Sherman to clear ttj, 
out, Be working his way on in Deer Creek. 
During the 19th of March Sherman, at Hi4.i,'s 
plantation, on Black Bayou, heard frequent 
guns of the navy, and that night a negroi 
brought him a message from Porter, written 
on ti3.sue paper, which the man had hid in a ; 
piece of tobacco, saying that Porter had met 
infantry and artillery, . which shot his men 
when they exposed themselves outside the 
armor to shove off the bows of the boats, on 
which he could not get steerage way. He be- 
sough,t Shermajs to come to the rescue. 

This is from Sherman's graphic narrative. 
He had with him at Hill's plantation Qiles 
A. Smith and 800 men. He ordered these t© 
start up Deer Creek n ext morn ing. At the same 
time he went down Black Bayou in a canoe 
till he came luckily to the steamboat SilveH 
Wave, just come up full of men. Taking some 
Qf the working parties into*coal barge towed 
by a navy tug, he proceeded, followed by the 
Silver Wave. The night was dark, and they 
went "crashing through trees, carrying away 
pilot house, smokestacks, and everything, 
above deck," but could only make two and a 
half of the four miles. We then disembarked 
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jjiYidnial-clied through the canebrake, carrying 
lighted, can dies in our hands, tfll we got into 
tlie open fields at Hin's plantation, where 
we lay down for a few hours' rest." 

Sherman's narrative so well illustrates this 
"anomalous campaign" that it is continued 
verbatim : 

On Sunday mornins. March 21, as soon ns day- 
ligl)t appeared, we started, following iBe same 
route which Giles A, Smith had taken the day he- 
lore, the' battalion of the 13th United' States Regu- 
lars in the lead. We could hear Porter's guns, and 
knew that moments were precioas. Being on foot 
myself, no man could complain, and we generally 
went at the double quick, with occasional rests. 
The road lay along Deer Creek, passing several 
plantations, and occasionally, at the, hends, it 
crds-sea the swamps, where the water came above 
my hips. The smaller drummer, bpys had to carry 
^heir drums on their heads, and most of the men 
slung their cartridge boxes around'their necks. 

The',soldlers generally were glad to have their 

general and field ofTicers ainot, btit we gave them a 

fiiir specimen of marching, accomplishing about, 

'twenty miles by noon, 01 course our speed was oc-; 

?6elerated by the -saunds of the navy guris, which 

became more' and more distinct, though we could 

see nothing. . At a plantation near some Indian 

monnds we met a detachme)it of the Sth Missouri, 

r ~t*at had been up to the fleet, and hod been sent 

down as a picket to prevent any obstructions oelow.: 

■ This picket reported that Admiral Porter had found; 

Deer Creek badly obstructed, and turned back ; 

thatth,ere wasarebel force beyond the fleet, wiUi 

.some six pounders, and nothing between us and 

the fleet. . > 

So I sat down on the doorsill of a cabin to rest, 

but had not been seate'd • ten. minutes When in the 

■woods just ahead, not 300 yards ofT, I heard quicc 

and rapid firing of musketry. Jumping up, I ran 

up the road, and fpund, liieut. Col. Rice, who saia 

that the head of his column had sljruok a small 

force of rebels with a worjiing gang of negroes, who 

on the first fire had brolien and run back into the 

' swamp. I ordered Rice to deploy his brigade, his 

" left on' the road, and extending as far into the 

swamp OS the ground would permit, and then to 

sweep forward until he uncovered the gunboats. 

The movement was rapid and well executed, and 

we soon came to some large cotton fields, and 

' could see our gunboats in Deer Creek, occasionally 

firing a heavy^ight inch gun across the cotton field 

,, into the swamp beyond. 

About that time a Major Reiley, of the Sth Mis- 
souri, galloped down the road on a horse he had 
picked up the night before, an.l met me. ; He ex- 
. plained the situation of affairs, and offered me his 
. horse. I got on, bareback, and rode up the levee, 
'. the sailors coming out of their ironclads and cheeij- 
' ing most vociferously as I rode by, and as our men 
swept forward across the cotton field in full view. 
'I soon found Admiral Porte>, Who was on the dfck 



6f pne of his Ironclads, with a shifel^ made of A seC' 
tion of smokestack, and I doubt If ho was ever 
more glad to meet a friend than he was to see me. 
H6 explained that he had almost reached the Roll- 
ing; Fork when the woods became full of 'sharp- 
shooters, who, taking advantage of trees, stumps, 
and the levee, would shoot down every man that 
poked his nose outside the protection of their 
arn^or; 'so that he could not handle bisrcl,umsy 
boats in the narrow channel. 

The rebels had evidently dispatched a force from 
Haines' Bluff up the Sunflower to the Rolling 
Fork; had anticipated the movement of Admiral 
Porter's fleet, and had completely obstructed the 
channel of the upper part of Deer Creek by felling 
trees into it, so that further progress in thiat direc- 
tion was simply impossible. It also happened that 
at the instant of my arrival a party of about 400 
rebels, armed and supplied with axes, had passed 
around the fleet and' got below it, intending in 
like manner to block up the channel by' the felling 
of trees, so as to out off retreat. « » * r inquired 
of Admiral Porter what he proposed to do, and he 
saidhe wanted to get out of that scrape as quickly 
ns possible. « » « ' , , 

He informed me that at one time things looked 
so critical that he had made up his mind to blow 
'up tlie gunboats and escape with his men through 
the swamp to the Mississippi River. ,«* " It 
took three days to back out of Deer .Creek in Black 
Bajou, at Hill's plantation. « « * I reported the 
facts to Gen. Grant, who was sadly disappointed at 
the failure of the fleet to get through to the Yazoo 
above Haines' Bluff, and ordered us all to resume 
onr camps at Young's Point. _ 

The Confederates made poor use of their 
opportunity. The felling of half a Aojeen 
trees ahead was enough to detain Pobtek's 
squadron for their further operations. If 
instead of amusing, themselves for twenty- 
four hours in popping with sharp-shooters 
behind trCes and the levee at' the heads of 
Porter's men whenever one was thrust out, 
they had first taken a score of negroes to the 
rear, and felled a dozen (rees, they would 
have had that squadron trapped. And here 
the few families on the plantations wer^ a 
shield to Gen; Sherman's troops; for, but for 
them, the reprehensible Confederates would 
have cut the levee, which would have let 
froni six to eight feet of water upon them. 
But there was a blind goddess, called Fortune, 
■watching over Geant in all .these perilous 
undertakings. 

' Thus did the liberating expedition narrowly 
liberate. itself. Meanwhile Ross and QtiiMBY 
had gotten out of Yazoo Pass, and the army 
was 'restored to its former amphibiO,us oatups. 

Yet there was a large slice of satisfaction 
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in this failure, for it illustrated wliat might 
have been had Geant involved his whole 
array in the labyrinth of the Yazoo Pass 
route, or in the Lake Providence route, in 
which was as much ks 200 miles of this nar- 
row, tortuous, and easily trapped navigation. 
Thus did the narrow escapes of Qrant's army 
from his own various plans exemplify his 
proverbial luck. 



CHAPTER XII. 

THE PROCESS OF HABDENING THE SOLDIERS— THE 
SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST — THE SWAMP 

ANGELS THE PLAN TO GET AWAY FROM 

VICKSBUEG. 

This historical review follows chiefly Ba- 
dead's Military Life of Gen. Grant. This is 
not so much for the reason that it is accurate, 
truthful, or complete; nor that it does not 
withhold facts that enlighten, and suggest 
things that darken; but because it is sqiiftcient 
for a view of the campaign; because it gives 
Gen. Grant's inward thoughts and back- 
reaching afterthoughts; because Babbau sees 
so fervently Grant's great military genius, 
that he discerns in present failures the work- 
ing of ultimate success; because even the 
line of argument which runs through his 
book involuntarily gives away information; 
finally, bScause the book is authentic, in that 
it was revised by Gen. Grant, and is the 
same as his own. In our much quoting from 
Badeau it may he received thdt when signs of 
quotation are used, the text is from Badeau 
unless otherwise signified. 

Badeau says, with admirable candor, that 
all of Grant's plans and expeditions had thus 
far been abortive' in direct results, but he 
points out how these failures proved Grant's 
variety of resources, and prepared for "ulti- 
mate success; and he says: 

These various attempts and expeditions on both 
sides of the Mississippi, although unsuccessful in 
tlieir main objects, .were yet productive of beneficial 
results. The national forces, so constantly em- 
ployed, became hardened by exposure, and of course 
Improved in spirits and health ; they obtained also 
a thorough knowledge of the peculifer difficulties of 
the country in which tliey were operating, and were 
thus better able to encounter those difficulties. 

The volunteers were from all sorts of occu- 
pations— mec^ianics, skilled artisans, profes- 



sional men, students, clerks, railroad metl, 
journalists, farmers' sons, and so on. Most 
of them, although accustomed to active lives, 
and standing pluckjly the soldier's marching,, 
hivouacking, fighting,' and other work of 
the soldier, had not been trained in the heav-* 
iest labor. Comparatively few of the class; 
which does the heavy unskilled laborenlisted:' 
Consequently the most of the volunteers 
needed to be "hardened by the exposure'' of 
working in the water in the swamps and 
bayous to pull out sunken trees by main 
strength, and of digging canals-in the swampy 
ground, and other like serious labors, besides i 
living in camp in swampy and sometimes 
submerged ground. Through this they be- 
came "of 'course improved in spirits," in the-. 
same manner as Mark Tapley was in jollity 
by the circumstances of the American Eden. 
And the "thorough knowledge which they 
obtained of the peculiar difKculties of the 
country in which they were operating," led 
their minds from its bottomless depths up- ; 
ward to revere the great military genius 
which had brought them to tliat* region, an(J 
rejoiced' them to get away. 

Nature's great law of elevation by the sur- 
vival of the fittest was working the prepara- 
tion of that army for its future triumphs. 
The individual who goes down among the 
unfit is unable to see the benignity of tlii.s 
law, which all know to be wise in gen- .5 
eral. The volunteers who passed through that* 
beneficial ordeal had gratifying testimony; 
in the multitude of. graves of their former 
comrades rising around them — now a great 
host of swamp angels— that they who still 
lived were of nature's elect. Said Gen. Wm. 
E. Strong, himself of that army— the Army 
of the Tennessee— in paying a tribute to its 
elect qualities, in his address at t'he dedica- 
tion of the statue to Gen. McPherson at 
Clyde, July 22, 1881: 

It was composed of men whose bodies were so 
inured to hardships that disease could make no im-. 
pression upon ihem. I£uch man represented five 
others who had siai-ted wltli him; the five had 
succumbed to disease, or to the bullets of the ene- 
my; four out of the five were under the sod that 
was to be made free soil by their exertions and thei 
exertions of their comrades; the fifth was at home,, 
discharged from the service by reason of disability, 
broken In health for life, or with a leg or au arm 
gone. Tlie sixth man, to whom no swamp could 
Kive a fever, to whom wet clothes for a week could 
not give the rheumatism, to whom no march, hows 
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ever long, wfts a hardship— this cnlled and selected 
sixth man was there, i^obust, healthful,, the ruddy 
glowof health oonrslng through every thousandth 
part of a square inch of his body, and visible 
through every pore of the skin, the patent seal and 
superscription of the Almighty tliat he was the- 
genuine coin of the realm, 

'^his was nature's supreme law of the sur- 
vival of the fittest, iu its most summary 
.working. 

But Badrau is an historian of varied re- 
sources. When he comes to sum up the re- 
sults of the carapaigi>, and to compare it with 
Bonapakte's ahout Ulm, much to Bonapaete's 
; inferiority, he states among other advantages 
.. which Bonapakte had over Gbant: "Instead 
of moving fi-esh from a camp lilce that of 
Boulogne, the Army of the Tennessee had 
spent months amid the swamps and fevers oJE 
the Mississippi." 

But the multitude is, always devoid of 
reason. The populace is incapable of uiider.- 
standing any military operations save by re- 
syilts. The popular mind must be fed by 
battles; it can not appreciate the swamp 
method of sifting and hardening an army. 
Oonsequently there was great discontent in 
the people, which found so much "expression 
as to awaken the administration, Badgad 

say^: 

I 
The country, meanwhile, and the government 
had become very impatient. Clamors .were raised 
everywhere against Grant's slowness; the old 
rumors *about his personal character were revived 
[for character read habits] ; his soldiers were said to 
be dying of swamp fevers and dysentery In the 
morasses around Vicksbure; he was pronounced'ut- 
teriy destitute of genius or energy; his repea^tedly 
baffled scliemes declared to emanate from a brain 
unfitted for such trials; his persistency was dogged 
obstinacy, his patience sluggish dullness. 

The i)eople's feeling was the most stirredby 
the accounts of the consuming of. the volun- 
teers by the diseases incident to their swamp 
camps and labors. Although volunteers have 
higher spirit than "regulars, and go to their 
death with more alacrity, yet' they have 
faults, the chief of \yhich is that they are in- 
telligent, and can not be reduced to the qual- 
ity of the unthinking machine, which, in 
our regular army, is the first requisite for a 
'soldier. And each one has a lot of kinsfolk 
at home, who look upon his life as jirecious. 
'iPossessed of the invention of reading and 
writing, whicii has brought so much evil into 
the world, he writes homg his experiences, 



and these circulate from tongue to tofigue. 
In this way the sickness, death, and hard- 
ships of Gkanx's troops, and his abortive 
plans, were spread among the people. 

The newspaper war correspondents, al- 
though frowned upon in that campaign, 
could not be wholly extinguished, and they 
helped the evil news to spread. Thus does 
a republican government seem incompatible 
with regular army operations; because that 
which is called the spread of intelligence 
exposes a General to a fire in the rear. While 
his preparatory operation is putting the 
ordeal which sifls out the sixth man, the five 
who go down make a noise in the rear, 
Badeau says that "some of Grant's best 
friends failed him at the critical moment."- 
He gives in a foot note this sad fall of a 
prominent Illinois politician whose political 
influence had been Gbaht's main lift) and 
stay: 

A Congressman, who had been one of Grant's 
warmest friends, was, found wanting at this 
juncture. He went to the President withbut being 
sent for, anil declared that the emergencies of the 
country seemed to demand another commander be- 
fore Vicksburg. Tohim Mr. Lincoln replied: "I 
rather like the man ; I think we'll try him a little 
longer." 

Badbau shows that but for this hapjjy- 
go-lucky temper of Lincoln, MoCleb- 
NANl) would have been put in com- 
mand. But in spite of Lincoln's Uiissez 
/aire manner, the feeling of the peo- 
ple did disturb him. Hallbck also — than 
whom no regular army man in high rank 
could be content with less military progress — 
became sensible that some move must be 
made to quiet the public by seeming to do. 

Halleck wrote Gbant April 2d, remarking 
unfavorably on his "division of his forces into 
several eccentric operations," as frittering 
away his strength, besideSj being dangerous 
in the presence of ap enemy. He continued: 

What is most desired {and your attention is again 
called to this object) is that your forces and those 
of Gen. Banks shall be brougjitinto oo-operatlon-as 
early as possible. If he can riot get up to co-operate 
with you in Vicksburg,' can not you get troops 
down to help him at Port Hudson? » « * As the 
President, who seems to be rather impatient about 
matters on the Mississippi, has several times asked 
me these questions, I repeat them to you. 

Halleok had written Banks February 2: 
"Gen, Gbant's forces have for some time been 
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operating in the vicinity of Vicltsburg, and 
the Presideiit expects that you will permit no 
obstacle to prevent you from co-operating 
with him by some movement up the Missis- 
sippi River." The intention was that Banks 
should take Port Hudson. Biit Banks had 
been obliged to take the offensive, both east 
and west of the river, to prevent his being 
■shut in by the active Gen. Dick Taylor, who 
had a wide ; range for recruiting west of the 
river and in Texas, to say nothing of Georgia, 

■ and although succeeding in his operations, 
. he had not been able to spare a force for Port 

■ Hudson. • 

But such was now the stress of Grant's 

situation arid of the administration, under 

' the pressure of public opinion, that Halleck 

and Lincoln were anxious to have Geakt 

make a movement that should appear to be 

■ going forward,' even to abandon Vicksburg to 
the hereafter, and go where no man oould 
tell what was the object, or how the army was 
to be supplied, or bow it was going to meet 
the danger of suph a wide division in the face 
of the enemy. But to this plan to quiet the 
nation did Halleck now consent, and Grant 
addressed himself ■ to it by inventing a new 
canal and bayou route to get away from 
Vicksburg. The rules of war justify strata- 
gem to deceive the enemy, and they apply 
all the same when the military necessity is to 
satisfy your own people. That this route for 
boats was an impossibility from the beglnr 
ning, was not a material point, so long as it 
served th'e present nee^ of a diversion to the 
President and thf nation. 

During this time Mr. Charles A. Dana, 
then holding the "anomalous" position of 
Assistant Secretary of War,- was sent by Secre- 
tary Stanton to view the situation, and re- 
port confidentially. A view taken ,at Gen. 
Grant's luxurious headquarters on one of the 
largest river steamers, brightened by the gen- 
erous hospitalities of fhe staff, and of- Grant's 
brilliant circleof Generals,- who received him 
as a long lost brother, proved to his military 
eye that Grant was the right man and in the 
right place. And as McClernand was not of 
the circle, the, Coniidehtial Secretary of War 
became imbued with the belief , that to have a 
"politicalGenerar'in so important a command, 
ranking even next to Grant, was "anoma- 
lous." The result of this conviction will ap- 
jpear further along. 



CHAPTER XIII. , ^ 

the port HDDSON plan — A NEW QANAL— ' 
grant's generals ALL PROTEST — PRODDED 
BY THE FIRE IN THE BEAR, HE PERSISTS — 
GRANT RESCUED BY HIS PROVERBIAL LUCK. 

Gen. Grant's Port Hudson or Duckport , 
Canal plan conies under the third general 
class — viz., plans to getawa.y from Vicksburg. 
It was to cut a canal from the river at Duck- 
port, just above Young's Point, three or four 
miles to a small bayou that carao down from 
Milliken's Bend, called Walnut Bayou; this 
bayou, eight or ten miles further down to tlie 
southeast, looped back in the most eccentric 
coiirse to the northwest to Roundabout Bayou 
^very roundabout— on which is Richmond, 
about thirty miles west of Vicksburg. Bend.*i 
ing to the southeast, this bayou runs into 
Baydu Vidal, whicli, makes a turn to tlie west. 

By a turn to the northwest the' IVfississippi 
is right south of this part of Bayoti Vidal, 
and on it is New Carthage, to which runs di- 
irectly south a branch of Bayou Vidal, aboiif* 
four miles. Bayou Vidal fetches a circuit to 
the west and cii!^t and. comes to the river at; 
Jlrs. Pf.rkins'. which, in an air line from 
Duckport, i» twenty miles,- but by theie; 
bayous is sixty or more; ' to "New"' Cartilage 
from Duckport is about fifty miles. Grant 
wrote Hal£eck that these bayous were "nav- 
igable for large and small steamers, passing: 
around by Richmond to New Carthage. There 
is also a good wagon road passing around by 
Richmond to New Carthage" (from Young's 
Point). "There .is also a good wagon road 
from Milliken's Bend to New Carthage." 

These roads followed.' these bayous, for. the 
reason that along their Taanks the ground wSs ■ 
the highest, and was a little above water dur- 
ing the Mississippi floods, if the river. levees| 
held. The term "good" applied to them was,! 
a bright anticipation. Grant thus told Hal- 
leck his plan : 

The dredges are now engaged in cutting a cannl| 
from here into these bayous, 1 am having all Hit 
empty coal boats and other, barges prepared lor 
carrying troops and artillery, and have written, to 
Col. Allen for some more, and also for six tugs to 
tow them. With them it would be easy to caiTj' 
supplies to New Carthage and any points south of 
that. ' 

Badeau says the object and reason of tliisj 
route were that Grant now "proiiosed to send? 
an army corps to co-operate with Banks, 
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With this increased forte Port Hudson could 
certainly be taken, and tlien Banks' entire 
army might be combined with Grant's, and 
moving up from below, a co-operative attack 
be made on Vicksburg." 

Gbant"* plan was to reach the Mississippi 
by this bayou route, at New Carthage; from 
thei'e to take Grand Gulf, twenty-two miles 
below (by the river) by assault; to sei\d from 
there an army corps of 20,000 to Banks to 
Operate against Port Hudson, four, hundred 
miles below, holding the rest of the army at 
Grand Gulf, drawing its supplies by this 

-bayou route from Milliken's Bend until P&rt 
Hudson had been taken, after which the 
army was. to he supplied frqm New Orleans. 

.And then "'Banks' entire army might be 
combined with Grant's, and moving up from 
below, a co-operative attack be made on 

•Vicksburg." 

This was not that Geakt had not more men 
than he could use; and not that Banks had 
any to spare, or could come up and join him 
on Vicksburg; for Banks could not do this 
without losing Louisiana. The great objec^tive 
was to get out of the Vicksburg predicament 

, without revealing to the country the failure. 

- The bayou'route for. this operation, could be 
as,easily obstructed as the Yazoo Pass and 
Steele's Bayou routes had been. And the road, 
such as it was, crooked around fifty or sixty 

■ miles in a hostile country, where the difficul- 

. ty of guarding it would malte mere play*of 
the guarding a line of supplies by the Missis- 
sippi Central Railroad, which Grant had 
given up as impossible. 'The whole plan 

. depended on getting transports through his 
canal, 2upd as it happened, none ever got 
tlirough. 

,-.^. Baoeau says: 

In order to accomplish this movement it was nec- 
essary for Grant to throw his whole force siraul-. 
taneously south of Vicksburi;, as a single corps 
noHld be exposed to the risk of attack Iton^ the g»r- 
-rifoii, as well as from the rebel army iu the in- 
terior. 

Therefore the forces were concentrated at 
Millilfen's Bend. "Hurlbut (at Memphis) 
was stripped of every man that could be 
spared from the rear. Yawls and flatboats 
were collected from St. Louis and Chicago." 

Had this plan been carried forward the 
military situation would have been complete, 
as follows: 20,000 of Grant's army sent 400 
IBiiles below to Port Hudson, on the chances 



of a siege of that place; the rest of the moya7' 
ble army isolated' at Grand Gulf, awaiting 
tbe result and return frorti tort Hudson, and 
hemmed 'in by the enemy from Vicksburg 
and the interior, its, supplies depending on 
this cij'cuitjons route of fifty to eigfity miles in 
a country affording ev^ry facility for hostile 
incursions and obstructiops ;, Milliken's. Bend 
held by a small force exposed jto fittacks from 
Vicksburg and. the West; the river above 
Vicksburg exposed to .the lodgifien'ts of ', Con- 
federate forces from the interior,, now wholly 
given up to them. And even before this, 
•G^ANt's transports had tip be convoyed from 
Memphis. 

When Grant disclosed this , remarkable 
plan to his general officers, jt caused, as Ba- 
DEAu represents, a sort of emeute: 

■When the idea became known to those In his in- 
timacy, to his staH", and to his corps commanders, 
it seemed to them full of danger. To mov« his 
.army below Vicksburg was to separate it from tlie 
North, arid from all its supplies; to throw what 
seemed an insurmountable obstacle between him- 
self and his own base; to cut his communications, 
and place his army exactly where It is the whole 
object and aim of war to get the enemy. 

Says BAdeau: ^'Sherman, McPhebson, Lo- 
gan, Wilson, all opposed— all, of course, 
within the limits of soldierly subordination — 
but with all eijergy," and "strove to divert 
their chief from what th^y considered this 
fatal error:" 

Even after the orders for the movefcent hart been 
issued, Sherman rode up to Grant's headquartejt, 
and proposed his plan.- ue asserted, emphatically, 
that the only way to take Vicksbiiirg was from the 
north, selecting some .high ground on the Missis- 
sippi for a base. Grant replied that such a plan 
would require him to go back to Memphis. "Ex- 
aotiy so," said Sherman ;. "that is what I me'jn." - 

This earnest Sherman werit back to his head- 
(juarters, and April 8 wrote a letter to IJaw- 
LiNS, Grant's Cliief of Staff, setting forth his 
plan. In short, it was to take the main arn.iy 
bapk to Mempliis, or other practicabl|e high 
ground, and to the line down th,e Mississippi 
Central, which he and Grant had abandoned 
on the, 8th. of December. Gen. Sherman was 
not a man who learned notlling and forgot 
nothing; he Jiad learned more in. that swamp 
in three months than* had not been taugl^t 
him in four years at West Point. 

Badeau says that Grant read Shjsrman's ■ 
letter in silence, and made no comment; and 
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he adds as an example of Gkant's magnan- 
imity to Sherman, "The letter has never since 
been ' mentioned between the . two com- 
manders." But Grant persisted in the Port 
Hudson p^n because "he believfed that a 
retrograde movement, even if temporary, 
would be disastrous to the country, which 
wasin no temper to endure another reverse; 
he was determined to take no step backward, 
and so declared." He means that the coun- 
try "was in no temper to endure" another 
retrograde by Grant, and that it would be 
disastrous to him. The continuance of Gen. 
Grant's career of usefulness to his country 
depended on his seeming to go forward, who- 
ever the fate of his army. Thus did the fire 
in the rear keep him from going back to the 
line which Sherman advised, and thus did it 
force him into a plan so strange that it 
alarmed all his Generals. 

TKere was some excuse for these Generals 
for their lack qf confidence in a plan which, 
BADEAUsays, went counter to all "established 
principles of military science." Grant had 
not till that time developed his great military 
genius. His affair at Belmont was called a. 
blundering slaughter without any military 
object. His urgency for the Fort Henry 
march, suggested 'by Gen. C. F. Smith, who 
had reoonnoitered the place, was very credit- 
able to his enterprise, but the navy took the 
fort, while Gkakt',s delay to invest it with his 
18,000 jnen allowed the enemy's 2,600 infantry 
to retreat to Fort Donelson. Grant waited at 
I'ort Henry a week befqre moving to Port 
D )nelson, twelve miles. At Fort Donelson 
he waited for the navy to batter down 
the fort, and, that failing, he reported to 
Halleck his purpose to intrench, antici- 
pating "a protracted siege," for he said, "I 
' fear the result of an attempt to carry the 
place by storm with new troops." He 
was next day unaccountably absent for 
six hours while a furious battle raged. 
And then the fort was taken by Gen. 
C. F. Smith, leading in person a 
storming column of those "new troops," 
for which not Smith but Grant was promoted. 
At the surrender of Fort Donelson, Grant 
had over 30,000 men, and the Confederate 
power was broken before him. He left his 
command without rfbtice to Halleck, and 
wentoffon a convivial time up the Cumber- 
land for a week, on a guvernment chartered 
steamer, during which Hallkck could get 



nothing from him. Halleck reported 'him 
to Washington, and was authorized to arrest 
him. His explanation was that , Grant had ', 
returned to his "old habits." -He induced 
Halleck to plead for him, but Halleck sns-; 
pended him from command. While thus in 
disgrace Grant was promoted to be Major. 
General- Halleck restored him to com-- 
mand just as Smith had ordered Sherman 
to take position at Pittsburg Landing. Grast 
lost his army at Pittsburg Landing. Hal- 
leck had kept him suspended during the^ 
Corinth campaign. He had failed in his 
part of the concerted movements with Rose- 
CRANS on luka. The only victory during his 
command in that department, as BadeaW 
says, was this of luka, and that of Corinth, 
which was won by Kosecrans. He had tailed 
in the Holly Springs campaign, and had now 
occupied ,a great army and navy for 
three months in abortive schemes in 
the swamps and bayous.. He had been; 
kept up thus far by the support of some 
very influential politicians.. This was the 
property which distinguished Grant ai)d 
Sherman from those they called "political-. 
Generals," as well as from the regular officers 
of the army. Therefore, it could not be ex- 
pected that these subordinate Generals would 
receive a plan which set at naught all mili- 
tary science — as Badeah proudly claims — with 
that complete submission of military judq 
nTent which his commands carried after liij 
military genius had developed. 

There would be little encouragement to 
military heroes to write their own histories if 
they may not' take some privileges therein. 
Badeau ingeniously laps the en|rgetic- re- 
monstrances of Grant's Generals against his ' 
Port Hudson scheme, over to the operation^^ 
the rear pf Vicksburg, into which he drifted 
after he had landed at Bruinsburg. In this 
way he carries forjward their protests against a 
plan which Grant abandoned, and lodges 
them upon his subsequent successful opera- 
tion, which was quite the reverse of the other,,i 
Thus does he put all of Grant's lieutenants ini 
the category of remonstrants a^gainst his sui!-*| 
cess. ■'' 

This, howevei", is only a moderate use of the 
privilege of the historian of his own explol^ 
No one knew better than Bonaparte the ad- 
vantage of writing his own war bulletins. He 
taught his Marshals that his part was to tak&^ 
all the glory of victories; theirs to be cont^ 
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to shine by reflecting his beams. For all 
these Generals to be silent, while placed in 
their comander's history as protesting against 
his successful plan, when they had only pro- 
tested against one so eccentric that he aban- 
doned it, was only due subordination. Gen. 
Sherman, whose temper has been greatly mis- 
understood as impulsive and fiery, whereas 
he is a very Moses for nysekness, quietly as- 
sents to this representation of his letter. He' 
even corroborates it by a plea that all he 
wrote it for was to get Gkakt to call for the 
opinions of the rest of his corps conimanders, 
and thereby expose McClkritakd, of whom 
Shbkmak says he does not believe that he had 
any plan at all. He further corroborates by 
an unqualified indorsement of Badeau's his- 
tory of the Vicksburg campaign, in all of 
which, as in the rest of Badeau's, work, 
Sherman is patronized as a good subordinate 
to Grant, but as needing Grant's directing 
mind. - ' 



CHAPTER XIV. 

A PRIZE OFFERED FOE A VICTORY — EXCDSES FOR 
THE nation's IMPATIENCE — GLANCE AT OTHER 
COMMANDERS — THE FEARFUL EXPENSES— HIS- 
TORY REPEATS ITSELF. 

During the period of Gen. Grant's Greco- 
Ronian wrestling with the Mississippi swamps 
and bayous, Gen. Halleck devised the 
original scheme of breaking the spell of ill 
fortune, which seemed to have settled upon 
our rajlitary operations everywhere,' by pro- 
claiming an oflFer of the vacant Major General- 
ship in the regular army to the General in 
the field who first won a victory. 

'There could hardly be a more delicate rec- 
ognition of the motives which govern the 
regular array man, and of the distinction 
which Gen. Sherman, -in his Mem- 
oirs, has beautifully defined be- 
tween the professional General as one 
who "looked tb personal fame and glory" 
alone, while the vdlunteers — the political 
Generals — look to these as "auxiliary and 
secondary to their political ambition." pt 
the commanders in the field, only Gen. 
liosECRANS made response to this holding up 
of a Major Generalship as a bone to a lot of 
dogs to jump for. But Eosecrans' 10ng,civil 
life had spoiled his regular army manners, 
and he was prone to speak out in a way that 



— speaking idiomatically— cooked his goose. ' 
He sent the following: 

' ' MuHFEEESBOBO, March 6, 1863. 

General: Yours of the 1st Instant, announcing 
the offer of a vacant Major GeneralerhipMn the regu- 
lar army to the General in the field who first wins 
an important and decisive victory, is received. As 
auoflScerand a citizen, I feel degraded at such 
auctioneering of honors. Have we a General who 
would flght for his own personal benefit when he 
would not for honor and his country? He would 
come by his commission basely in that case, and 
deserve to be despised by men of honor. But are 
all the hrave and honorable Generals on an equal- 
ity as to chances? If not, it is unjust to those who 
probably deserve most! 

t W.,S. RosECRANs, Major General. 

Major General H. W. Halleck, Commander in Chief, 

-Washington, D. C. 

Of course the vacant Major Gencralcy was 
not for RosECRANs, and his getting out of 
command was only a question of lime 'and 
opportunity. 

Although Gen. Grant's historian describes 
the impatience of the people and the govern- 
ment as so imminent that Grant was com- 
pelled to set forth the Port Hudson plan, to 
get away from Vicksburg, in order to prevent 
his removal from command, and relates that 
"Senators and Governors went to Vicksburg 
and then to Washington to ask for his re- 
moval," and that "MoClernand and Hunter 
and Fremont and McClellan were spoken of 
as his successors," and that "McClernand's 
machinati<^ns at this time came very near 
succeeding," yet he generously makes ex- 
cuse for this impatience. He says: 

Indeed, it is not surprising that the government 
should have urged him on. No substantial victory 
had cheered the Hugging spirits of the North since 
Grant's own successes at Corinth and luka, of the 
preeeaing autumn. Banks bad achieved no mill 
tary results with his mammoth expedition; Burn- 
s'de, in December, had sufficed the repulse of Fred- 
ericksburg: Bosecraus had not got further than 
Murfreesboro, and the great force of 60,000 or 70,000 
men at Grant's disposal had accomy lished absolutely 
nothing during six long, weary months of effort and 
delay. 

Thus, in apologizing for the popular im- 
patience, does he ingeniously set forth that 
no other commander had done any better. 

To say that it had accomplished absolutely 
nothing during six months,, does not give it 
justice. The peculiar property of this line of 
operation was that it placed that great army, 
aiid all its attachments, where it was as com- 
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pletely sequestered from all influence on 
other military operations; from co-operation 
with any; from holding or defending any 
part of the Confederacy or the North, as if it 
had been sunk to the bottom of that morass. 
The operations of the 'Army of the Potomac, 
those of EosECEANs in Middle Tennessee; the 
.expedition to East Tennessee;' the campaign 
of Banks against an enterprising commander 
in "West Louisiana, and all other operations 
from the Potomac to the Indian Territory, 
and round the coast, had not the smallest 
material moral or strategical aid from this 
great army which was digging its graves in 
the swamps west of the Mississippi. 

Banks' "mammoth expedition" of about 
30,000 men had to hold a large region against 
an active enemy, and the details of garrisons 
reduced his movable fofce to less than 14,000, 
and with this he had to take the field in an 
active campaign to defend Louisiana. Eose- 
CEANS, with 43,400 men, had fought a very 
bloody pitched battle with Bragg's army of 
about equal numbers, and was the victor. 
"The great force of 60,000 or 70,000 men at 
Grant's disposal" was stated by Badeau as 
130,000 a short time previous. This, with the 
gunboat fleet, and the steamboat fleet of 

' transports, kept constantly in attendance, 
made this by far the" most "mammoth expedi- 
tion" of the time. 
And the place to which Geant had brought 

, tills great expedition, in order to meet, as 
Bade.au says, and destroy Pemberton's army, 
was so strong that when Grant wrote Hal- 
leck, March 27, ■ that he had- learned tha^^ 
there were "not to exceed 10,000 in the city 
( Vicksburg) to-day," he added: "The batteries 
are the same, however, and would cause the 
same difficulty in landing that would be ex- 

- perienced by a, heavy force." Thus he granted 
that 10,000 men, with the defenses of the 
place, could keep at bay his great land and 
naval forces. Some hints may be found, even 
in Bapeau's history, of the degree to which 
otlier armies were crippled to feed this swamp 
maelstrom. 

For example, Eosecrans had to enter on a 
winter campaign in the great interior, with 
nothing on the west to prevent concentration 
against him, with but 43,400 (ighting men. 
Several of Halleck's letters to Grant give 
urgent orders not -to detain the steamboats, 
"on account of the great entanglement it 
causes the Quartermaster's Department in 



supplying our Western armies." In particiifj 
lar'the need to have them to transport supj' 
plies to Eosecrans was urged. One of Grast'J 
answers to this urgency, dated March 29, ex- 
plains that before he came he ordered Mc- 
Clernand to send back the steamboats', but 
"on my arrival here I found the river rising 
so rapidly that there >vas no telling at what, 
moment all hand^ might te driven to thll 
boats." Thus was the great Meet of cliartered;; 
steamboats kept for arks to rescue tlie army;! 
if the levees should break. 
. As an instance of McClernand's insnbo^d^ 
nation, Badeau gives two extracts froill 
letters of MoClernand, at Vicksburg,i>to 
Grant, at Memphis, adding: "These letters, 
it will be remembered, are addressed by a 
subordinate to his commanding officer." Tli|ii 
first is the following, and tlie other is of tile 
same urgent tenor: 



•Great prudence needs to be exercised in detaofi 
ing transports from this fleet to return to Memphis,' 
as the Mississippi is rising rapidly, and may deluge.^ 
our troops at any time. You will at once perceineJ! 
the great importance of this caution, as it involves j 
the very existence of the army here. J 

The isolation of Grant's great forces from any 
influence on the war is in part illustrated by 
his letter to Halleok April 4, which has this; 

Prom information from the South, hy way of 
Corinth, I learn that the enemy in front of Rose-, 
crans have been re-enforced from Kichmond>,' 
Charleston, Savannah, Mobile, and a few from 
Vicksburg. They have also collected a large cavalry 
force of 20,000 men. All the bridges eastward tromj 
Savanna (Tenn.) and north from Florence are be- 
ing rapidly repaired. Chalmers is put in com: 
mand of North Mississippi, and is collecting all the] 
partisan rangers and looie independent companies 
of, cavalry that have been operating in this depart- j 
ment. He is ijow occupying the line of the Mta- 
hatchie. This portends preparations to attack Eose- 
crans, and to be able to follow up any success Willi 
rapidity. Also, to malie a simultaneous raid ioUi 
West Tennessee, both from North Mississippi « 
by crossing the Tennessee River. |P 

The naming of Savanna and PlorenceM 
Confederate lines of operations'recalls the bH 
ginning of the Halleck-Grant campaign uS 
the Tennessee a year previous. These, ffl 
gether with the withdrawal from Northetq 
Mississippi and Alabama, in order to op^ 
the Mississippi Eiver,,give some measurB,| 
our progress in recovering territorv, whicM 
had made pur objective. Meanwhile^ 
rapid rise of the premium on gold/whil 
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feactied ?2 wtile Grant was exploring the 
Mississippi bayous; marked the fall of the 
faith of the money market in the prog- 
ress of restoring the nation, and showed 
at what a discount the government was sell- 
ing its bonds to pay these double expenses of 
a great ariny and navy aimlessly tied up in a 
morass. 

The observation is profoundly made that 
history repeats itself. Badeau makes it in 
likening Grant's Vioksburg campaign to the 
first Italian campaign of Bonaparte; the 
crossing of the Mississippi River under the 
protection of the navy in this being an his- 
torical repetition of Bonaparte's crossing the 
Apennines, and the movements and victories 
Vhich followed being an equally striking par- 
allel. Halleck thought it bore a. strikihg 
parallel to Bonaparte's campaign about XJlm. 
Badeau accepts this, so far as it goes, but 
thinks the addition of the other requisite to 
fulness. 

I, They who enjoy the projectingof these re- 
peating histories "may find in Grant's Vioks- 
burg campaign in 1862-3 a remarkable repeat' 
•ing of the history of den. MoCLEiiLAN's Pe- 
ninsular 6ampaign in 1861-2. > Each com- 
mander found that a navigable line for sup- 
plies, the navy to guard it, and a fleet of 
Ixansports to carry the troops, were essential 
to his operations. Each withdrew his army 
from an interior line; leading into the heart 
of the Confederacy, and took it by water to 
an exterior line, which opened the interior 
and the North to the enemy, and wholly neu- 
tralized the army as to any influence 
on other operations. Each took his army 
into a morass, and set it at enormous labors 
I which came to nothing. 

I Each retreated from piacticable lines of 
operations in a healthy up-country and took 
, it to the most unhealthy region and imprac- 
ticable line attainable, which consumed 
'more by sickness than by battles. Bach 
chose a line which would give to the Confed- 
erates their best fortified place," and the se- 
cure possession of' their territorial resources 
and lines of supply. -Each claimed that his 
'was the vital operation, and that interior 
' armigs should be drawn from to strengthen 
him. After consuming immense resources 
for' mouths, each retreated from a hopeless 
operation, by a "change of base," to a new 
'plan, whose success was as improbable. In 
'each the volunteers, after all these discourage- 



ments, fought like vetei'ans and heroes, as 
soon as they got a chanfce, enduring extraor- 
dinary hardshipand privation, and marching 
by night aud fighting by day, without mur- 
muring, and eager to be led like soldiers to 
fight the enemy.' '. 

But here the historic parallel diverges, and 
one part turns toward success. 



OHAPTEE XV. 

the poet HUDSON PLAN — THE PRO&RESS IN 
"throwing the WHOLE ARMY AT ONOE" INTO 
GRAND GULF — THE NAVIGABLE ROUTE DROPS 
OUT^THE ARMY STUCK IN THE MUp— A NEW 
PLAN. 

Orders were issued "in the last week in 
March" for concentrating all the forces at 
Milliken's Bend, for the Port Hudson plan. 
"Hurlbut" (at Memphis) "was stripped of 
every man that could be spared from flie rear ; 
yawls and flatboatS were collected from St. 
£ouis and Chicago, firid on the '29th of March, 
McClernand was sent by the circuitous roads 
that lead from Milliken's Bend, by way of 
Richmond and west of Roundaway Bayou, 
to New Carthage, twenty-seven miles below. 
McPherson and Sherman were to follow as 
rapidly as ammunition and rations could be 
forwarded." 

The way, by oro.sising directly from Milli- 
ken'^s Bend to Bayou Vidal, was not more 
than half so long as the water route, which 
was to go by way of the Duckport Canal 
through the looping Walnut Bayou to Bayou 
Vidal. The canal had not yet been opened. 
The supplies for the army were to follow by 
the canal and bayou navigable route as soon 
as the canal was opened, and for this Grant 
was collecting tugs and all soits of shallow 
craft from all the North. The troops moved 
without tents or baggage, and with only 
wagons enough to carry, 'with wjiat they car- 
ried on their backs, ten days' rationsJ The 
rest of the transportation teams of each corps 
was left behind to follow in mass after the 
whole army had passed. The artillery of each 
division accompanied it, but the usual supply 
of ammunition was cut down one-half; 

The road was soft before, from overflow, 
and the passage of the troops made it a 
slough. In the greater part the soldiers had 
to build it up with logs. "New Carthage, 
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however, was occupied on the 6th of April." 
"Occupied" is a strategic term; the advance 
had reabhed there with McClernand, but the 
corps was still struggling with the sl.ough 
and the road building along Bayou Vidal. 
This bayou, atter a southeast course, turns 
shortly to the west, corresponding to a bend 
in the river which here issouthof thebaj'ou. 
Jjist west of this turn in the bayou, and 
on its north side, is SmiTH's'plantation, and 
at this point a branch running directly south 
connects Bayou Vidal with the river at New 
Carthage, the main bayoa continuing in a, 
circuit to the west. : 

The levee of this branch, between Sriiith's 
and New Carthage, was broken in several 
places, and the torrents pouring in made 
cross currents difficult for boats or floating 
bridges. "Boats were a,coordingly collected 
from all the bayous in the vicinitv, and 
others were constructed of such material as 
was at hand. One division with its artillery 
was thus conveyed across Bayou Vidal and 
through the overflowed forest to the levee at 
New Carthage; but the ferriage of an entire 
army in this way would have been exceed- 
ingly tedious, and a new ronte was found 
from Smith's plantation * * * to Per- 
kins', twelve miles below." This route Uept 
along the north and west side of the main 
Bayou Vidal, which fetches a lialf circle and 
comes to the river at Mrs. Perkins' planta- 
tion, about eight miles below New Carthage, 
by the river, and sixteen by this road. 

But Bayou Vidal, in the west parf of its 
bend, was broken by cross hayous, all over- 
flowed. "Four bridges, two of them 600 feet 
long, had to be laid across the swollen bayous 
which interrupted this route." McClernand 
says 2,000 feet of bridges had to be made. 
Says Badeau: "These were built of the 
barges and flats previously used at Smith's 
plantation, and of forest timber." Of course 
this protracted labor exhausted the ten days' 
rations, and the few t&ams which accompanied 
the division's were kept going back and forth, 
and others were added, to try ,to keep Mc- 
Clernand supplied. 

While MoClernand's corps was struggling 
along all this way from Milliken's Bend to 
Smith's, building up a log vfay and bridges 
for his own wagons and artillery, and for the 
armv which was to follow when he had made 
a road, he received valuable co-operation 
from Gen. Grant. Says B.vdeau; "Grant's 



orders had been explicit and urgent to Mc- 
Clernand to seize and occupy Grand Gulf; 
In order to appease t*he insatiable ambition' 
and concijit of that subordinate, he had given 
him command of the advance, and charged 
him with an operation which, if successfiH| 
would have rendered McClernand famous at 
once. On the 12th of April he wrote to that 
officer: 'It is my desire that you should fjet 
possession of Grand Gulf at the earliest oppor- 
-tunity.'" - ;^ 

But "the insatiable ambition and conceifi 
of his subordinate" had been appeased by 
sending his corps in the advance to build a 
road for itself and the rest of the array over 
the strangest and most impassable route ever 
chosen for the march or supply of an armj^a 
At that time not one of his divisions had 
reached the river, and it appears, by a scrap 
of the same dispatch of the 12th, that GrantI 
was then concerned to know how McCler- 
nand was to get his troops from Smith's plan.-j 
tatlon to New Carthage. And as McClerna.nd 
had then no means of crossing the river, it 
he had been there, the expectation must have 
been that his troops would swim for it, carrjjj 
ing their guns in their teeth. * 

Grand Gulf was a little Vicksburg in situa- 
tion and defenses, and as little likely*to be 
taken by direct attack. It had "been fortified 
a year before, and was now armed and pre- 
pared. The opportunity which Grant gave \ 
to McCLEkNAND to make himself famous at 
once was of the same character as that which 
King David instructed Gen. Joab to giveto 
Col. Uriah. ' But for many days after the 12th 
MoClernand's troops were to be occupied in 
building roads and bridges for themselve^ 
and the rest of the army— a very useful, not 
to say, vital, work to the expedition, but one' 
not calculated to achieve fame. 

On the 13th Grant sent to McClernasip 
this necessary caution against going on from 
Grand Gulf: 

I 
It is not desirable that you should move in any di- j 
rection from Grand Gall, but remain under the pro- 1 
tection of the gunboats. The present plan, if nol i 
changed by tbe movement of the enemy, will bo 10^ 
hold Grand Gulf. 



Meanwhile the difficulty of supplying tW 
army by that single" route, which it was base 
flattery to call a road, had become serious, 
even while the greater part of the army ha^ 
not started. The operation did not realize 
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the bright anticipation "to throw his whole 
force simultaneously south of Vioksburg." 

At this time Grant, at MilHken's Bend, 
was in labor with a grave dilemma, which he 
set forth to Haixbck in a letter dated April 
, 12, fourteen days after McClernand had 
strfrted. The Duckport Canal, which was to 
let the transports into the bayous'for the sup- 
ply of this great movement, was not opened 
when McClbrnand started. Flatboats and 
tugs were gathering for using it. But now a 
question jJi-esented |tself. The road by which 
tlie army was plodding was only twenty 
inches above the water ^n the swamps. The 
-river was near fiv^ feet highef than the land. 
To cut the levee and let the river into the 
canal might drown McCleenand's corps, and 
cut off all communication by the road. On 
the other hand,inot to open the canal was to 
take away the main means which the plan 
had depended upon for supplying the army. 
Says Grant to Hallbck: 

There 1b nothing now!ln the way of my throwing 
troops int9 Grand Gulf, and then sending them on 
to Port Hudson t«) oo-operate with Gen. Banks in 
the reduction of that place, but the danger of over- 
iiowing the road from here to New Carthage, when 
thewater islet into the new canal, Connecting the 
river {here with the bayou coming out at New Car- 
tbase. One division of troops is now at New Car- 
thage, and another on the way. * * » The wagon 
road (this road must now be nearly completed), by 
filling the lowest ground, will be about twenty 
inches above the water in the swamjis. The river, 
where it is to be let into the canal, is four and eight- 
lenths feet above the land. 

This gives <iie situation of the rciad build- 
ing at that time, and?of the progress of the 
movement, which Badeau strategically makes 
dim. But the canal question was peculiar. 
"Nothing now in the way of throwing troops 
into Grand Gulf," excepting that if the 
river were let into the canal it miglit sweep 
away McClernahd's corps, and "throw" it 

- into the bayous and cypress jswamps. That 
of itself might not be objectionable, for Mc- 
CirEENAND is the bete noire in the history of all 
the Vicksburg operations, but it might also 
make the road impassable without opening 
any water route. Well might Gbakt say in 

' this letter: "The embarrassment I have'had 

to contend against on account of extreme 

high water can not be appreciated by any 

one not present to witness it." 

But here again did Grant's proverbial luck 

L ^urn up to rescue him fronj the fatality of Ijis 



plan. The embjirrassing question was settled 
by the river's subsiding and leaving the 
Duckport Canal above water. Badeau 
says , one steamer got through, but 
says not what became of her; but 
"afterward the depth '^ of iSfater was 
insufficient to allow transports (this means 
barges and fl'atboalts). of even the smallest 
draught to make their way, and all supjjlies 
pt ordnance stores and provisions had, to be 
hauled over the miserable muddy roads." 

Badea-(j leaves judiciously dim the time 
when the opening ■ of the levee was made to 
let the river into the canal, but it appears by 
the result that^it was wheii the river was 
falling fast, so that one steamer only caught 
it on the run. But Gen. Grant, in a dispatch 
from Milliken's Bend to Halleck, April 19, 
twenty-one days after MoClernand had 
started, states that the promise of the canal 
and bayou route was then all that his fancy 
had painted, thus: / 

By clearing out the bayous from timber there will 
be good navigation from- here to New Carthage for 
tugs and barges, also small sternwheel steamers. 
The navigation can be kept good, 1 think, by nsiuE 
cjur dredges constantly, until there .is twenty feet 
fall. On this subject, however, I have not taken 
the opinion of an engineer officer, nor l)ave I 
formed it upon sufficient investigation to Warrant 
me in speaking positively. 

Grant was his o\yn engineer in all the 
bayou, canal, and road undertakings. Ba- 
deau says he attended to all details, even to 
the duties of wagonmaster of the several 
corps. But at this time the need to encour- 
age the administration and the country with 
news of the success of this remarkable under- 
taking cailsed an optimism in the dispatches, 
which was laudable for that purpose, but 
which somewhat impairs historical accuracy. 

Thus had the water route, which was the 
naain dependence for the supply of the army 
in the Port Hudson operation, vanished. The 
bottom had dropped out o/ the plan. Mc- 
Clernand had one division at New Carthage, 
tweutty-five miles above Gi'and Gulf by the 
river; another division bridging and building 
its way to Mrs. Perkins' plantation , on the 
river, sixteen miles below New Carthage, by 
the Bayou Vidal route, and the others still 
floundering in the slough and rebuilding 
the road between Smith's plantation and 
Milliken's Bend, from which the rest of th e 
firmy had not yet started. To'-move the army 
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and its supplies by that road was impractica- 
ble. To supply 'even McClernand's corps by 
it would bedifiBcult; to do this while the rest 
of the army was moving on it, still more dif- 
ficult. The Port Hudson expedition was at 
a deadlock, and some new, means of supply- 
ing the army must be found, or it must with- 
draw its advance. The means invented to 
relieve the expedition from this dilemma, 
"demonstrate'' — as Badeatj remarked of the, 
Lake Providence plan — "the fertility and va- 
riety of devices developed during this anom- 
alous campaign." 



CHAPTER XVI. 

GEK. grant's splendid GENERALS — THEIR ZEAL- 
OUS WORKS WITHOUT FAITH — THE HEROIC SPIRIT 
OF THE VOLUNTEERS — RUNNING THE VICK8BURG 
GUNS — THE RESULTS. 

Much praise is given by Gex. Grant's his- 
torian to his Generals for their zealous co-op- 
eration in his Port Hudson plan, when tiny 
found that "Grant was firmly determined to 
make the movement, and the disapproval oi 
his ablest Generals bad no effect to deter him." 
He continues: 

Sherman, thinking the plan almost certain of de- 
feat, for that reason felt the greater need of making 
thegreater efifort to insure itssucoess. He did not fail, 
nor did. any of those officers whose faith in the en- 
terprise was least, to do their utmost to falsify their 
own opinions. 

Indeed, had Grant's subordinates been less thor- 
oughly subordinate, had they done less than their 
best to attain a result which they believed almost. 
if not quite, unattainable, no determination, nor 
daring, nor energy in their commander'could have 
availed. But not a word of dissatisfaction or crit- 
icism escaped from these true soldiers after it once 
became evident that Grant was immovable. 

This is a beautiful tribute. But, although 
Badeau takes the remonstrances which Sher- 
man and others made against the plan of di- 
viding the army, and sending part to Port 
Hudson on a campaign of indefinite length, 
holding the rest at Grand Gulf, trusting all 
to the supplies by this precarious route, and 
by a stroke of the pen extends them to 
Grant's operations in the rear of Vicksburg^ 
which Grant took up after he had abandoned 
the Port Hudson plan, yet he is conscious of 
a chasm between these two, which he bridges 
in this admirable manner: 



At this time, however, he had not himself deter- 
mined to do all that he afterward attempted. Hi& 
plans, indeed, were always ripened into their full 
fruition by the emergencies and opportunities of a 
battle or campaign ; ' his judgment was always 
sharpened by events; his faculties were always^ 
brighter at a crisis; his decisions' were most un- 
erring when compelled to be most sudden and 
irrevocable. 

Thus the march out to Jackson, to take 
Vicksburg. was the full fruition of the plan 
to abandon Vicksburg and go to Port Hud- 
son. But although his brightened faculties 
abandoned his plan, and took another which 
was contrary, the objections of his Generals 
to the Port Hudson plan are extfended by his 
veracious mouthpiece to the .Tackson and 
Vicksburg plan, to show that he did it against 
all of them. 

After thus bridging the chasm for Grant. 
and destroying the bridge for his Generals, 
Badeau thus repeats his present plan: "Hi.s 
design now was to move his army to 
some point below Vicksburg, where h| might 
be able to supply himself by the roads and 
bayous in Louisiana, and thence send a corps 
to co-operate with Banks in the reduction of 
Port Hudson." (Banks was then in West 
Louisiana in an active campaign). "After 
that place should have fallen, Banks, with his 
whole army, and the corps~from Grant, was 
to march up and unite in the campaign 
against Vick^urg." (Banks could not march 1 
up with his whole army, nor half of it, without 
losing Louisiana). * * * "In order to accom- 
plish this^ movement it was i^cessary fof 
Grant to throw his whole force siniulta-' 
neously south, as a single corps would be ex- 
posed to the risk of attack from the garrison^ 
as well as from the rebel army in the inte- 
rior." , 

In this throwing of his whole army simul- 
taneously he had got one corps strung out 
along this tortuous and miry defile of a road 
between Millikeu's Bend and Perkins', forty; 
miles, and the base of his plan — the naviga-| 
ble line of supplies — had dropped out, and 
the rest of the army was at Millikeu's Bend, 
unable to move, because tlie question of sup- 
plying even the advanced corps Uad yet to be 
solved. And now it had become imperatively 
necessary to invent some new means to sup- 
ply the expedition, or it would have to back 
out, and another cry of failure would go up' 
in the rear. Under tliis pressure the desperate 
resort of sending the frail river, steamboatsi 
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laden with supplies past the yioksburg bat- 
teries was resolved upon. 

The result of previous experiments had not 
been encouraging. Some* of the mailed ves- 
sels had gone by, hut no ordinary river steam- 
er. And the Vickshurg batteries had im- 
proved their gunnery. At the request of Ad- 
miral F.iRBAGTjT, who Wanted some vessels of 
light draught to operate against the%nemv's 
ironclads in Red River, two of Col. Ellett's 
rams ran past Yioksburg April 25; one was 
knocked to pieces, the other much damaged. 
This appears to be the last experiment made 
before the one now to be tried, on which de- 
pended the fate of tJie expedition. For now 
it was not only a question of supplies, but 
boats must be sent down to ferry MbCLBR- 
nahd's corps over the Mississippi to attack 
Grand Gulf. 

Three steamboats and ten barges laden with 
supplies, escorted by one wooden and six 
ironclad gunboats, composed the experi- 
mental expedition, which had to pass by 
"twenty-eight heavy guns that commanded 
the river for fifteen miles." The steamboats 
•were partly protected by bales of cotton 'and 
wet hay. They took the barges in tow. The 
gunboatji engaged the battei^ies. The descrip- 
tion of tlij's passage is highly dramatic. The 
gunboats were considerably battered, but not 
disabled. One of the steamboats, the Henry 
Clay, was disabled by a shot, and while adrift 
was set on fire by a shell, and burned. An- 
other, the Forest Quepn, was hulled by a shot, 
and then disabled by another through the 
steam drum, but she drifted downi below, and 
was taken up by a gunboat and landed. ,The 
third steamboat was unhurt. They cast ofiF 
the barges when they got under fire. 

As an example of the kind of men that 
composed our volunteer armies, the following 
is cited from Badbau : 

Only two of the steamboat masters were willing 
to encounter the danger; the crew of one transijorc^ 
Ibarge] also remained aboard, but all others 
shrank. When, however, it became known in the 
barmy that volunteers were wanted for the danger- 
ous task, men enough to man a hundred steamers 
pressed themselves Jipon the commanders ; pilots, 
masters, engineers, €nd men, all were found iu the 
ranks and among the officers on shore, and from 
these crews were speedily improvlsea for the trans- 
port fleet. 

JThe fate of the barges is left obscure. 
Badeau says they were "materially damaged," 



and that "some of them went sweeping down 
the current even below New Carthage," which 
means that they went into the enemy's hands. 
In narrating an anecdote of the exultation of 
"an old rebel" at New Carthage, at whose 
house McClernand had made his headquar- 
ters, at what he fancied was the destruction 
of the whole flotilla, Badeau mentions this: 
"By daylight, however, the wreeks had all 
passed by, and after awhile a gunboat ap- 
peared below the bend, and then a transport; 
then, one after another, the whole fleet of iron- 
clads and army steamers hove in sight from 
their perilous passage." Badeau calls the 
barges transports, and heliere mentions one, 
and the. Steamers and gunboats after "the 
wjeoks had all passed by." Through this 
mist it appears that the passage went hard 
with the transports and steamers. 

Gen. Grant went to Smith's Plantation the 
d/iy after this passage. After his return he 
wrote Halleok, April 19, of the barges: 
"Whilst under the guns of the enemy's batr 
teries they were cut loose, and I fear that 
some of them have been permitted to run 
past' New Carthage undiscovered. They were 
relied upon to aid in the transportation of 
troops to take Grand Gulf." 

Of course Gen. Grant then knew whether 
the barges had gone by, but he wished to spare 
the country's feelings by breaking the news 
gently. The three steamboats that were tow- 
ing the ten barges cast them ' loose as soon as 
under fire; one of the three was burned, an- 
other disabled, and herself had to be taken in 
tow. This left but one steamboat to pick up 
and land the ten barges after they had passed 
the fifteen miles of the Vioksburg guns, and 
then the TKarrenton batteries, which left only 
about sixteen miles to New Carthage, and 
this in a river running five or six miles an 
hour, and on which, in high wafer, landings 
are "very diflacult, except at places prepared. 

One steamboat could not do much in pick- 
ing up and landing ten loaded barges in such, 
conditions. As for the gunboats they were 
engaging the batteries and holding back 
against the current. Gen. Grant says in the 
same letter: '*Our vessels went down even 
slower than the current, using their wheels 
principally for backine;." But the barges 
were speeding on with~ the current. It ap- 
pears, therefore, that .the most of the barges 
were lost. But the dramatic scene of this 
heroic running of the batteries electrified the 
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country, and Gen. Grant, in pursuance of the 
military necessity to send encouraging ac- 
'■ counts, wrote Halleok; "Our experiment of 
runningthe batteries at Vicksburg, I think, 
has demonstrated the entire practicability of 
doing so with but little risk." 



CHAPTEK XVII. 

grant's impassivexkss under failures — 
m'clernand delays attacking grand gulf 

TILL HE can get THERE — THE TIME WHEN THE 
NAVIGABLE BASE FAILED — SPARING HALLEOK's 
FEELINGS — -MORE BOATS RUN PAST VICKSBURG — 
HALF ARE SUNK— CHANGE OF BASE TO HARD 
TIMES. 

During all these operations Gen. Grant had 
experienced many failures, which would 
seem to be severe disappointments, but he 
bore them all with stoicism, and indeed with 
seeming unconsciousness. In several of them 
Badeau regards the failure in the end as ap- 
proving Grant's forecast in the beginning. 
The Duckport Canal and bayou route was the 
base of his Port Hudson plan. The dropping 
out of this navigable base must have been a 
severe disappointment; but it is not easy to 
■find when this happened. Bade.\u gi-ows 
judiciously miscellaneous at times. The order 
of events in which he places it would make it 
much earlier than is shown by Grant's dis- 
patches to Halleck, and these did not inform 
Halleck that it had ever failed. 

Gra,nt's letter of April 12 to Halleck shows 
that he had then full faith in the navigable 
route, and that there were only tijjp reasons 
why he did not then cut the levee and open 
the canal. First, that he had then but three 
tugs and fifteen barges "suitable for this nav- 
igation;" second, that the cutting of the levee 
might drown the road and McClernand's 
corps. Therefore, he said it was necesssary 
to build the road to use until he got water 
craft enough, and until the river conditions 
got right for opening the canal. When he 
returned from Srhith's Plantation he wrote 
, Halleck April 19 this favorable view of the 
navigable route: "By clearing out the bay- 
ous from timber there will be good naviga- 
tion from here to New Carthage for tugs and 
barges, also small sternwheel steamers. The 
navigation can be kept good, I think, by using 



our dredges constantly until there is twenty 
feet fall." 

Twenty feet fall is a pretty good margin tor 
a dug way. He adds the condition, "by 
clearing out the bayous from timber," which, 
in "Walnut Bayou, would have occupied Mc- 
Clernand's corps all summer. ,He also 
guards his statement with the following, 
which illustrates the trust in luck with which 
Grant embarked in expeditions involving the ■ 
fate of a campaign .and an army: "On this 
subject, however, I have not taken the opin- 
ion of an engineer officer, nor have I formed ^ 
it upon sufficient investigation to warrant me 
In speaking positively." IJot having con- , 
suited an engineer as to the practicability of 
a navigation on which his plan dependedi" 
and not having looked into it himself, he. was 
in a situation to rest in a confiding trust in 
luck. 

When Gr.ant went forward to Smith's Plan- 
tation the second time he wrote Gen. Sher- 
man, April 24, before any attempt had been 
made to use the water route: "The water in 
the bayous is falling very rapidly; out of all 
proportion to the fall in the river, so that itis , 
exceedingly doubtful whether they can be 
made use of for the purposes of navigation." 
This was only five days after he had written 
Halleck that the navigable route was even 
more than his fancy had painted, and that 
with the dredges 'going it would he goodi^i 
though the river fell twenty feet. Yet three ' 
days later than this he wrote Halleck of 
the difficulty and "tedious operation" of mov- 
ing troops from Smith's Plantation to the 
Mississippi, because of the flood and cross ' 
currents through the breaks in the levees of 
Bayou Vidal. Thus did . Grant's cavisable 
route, which was the base of his Port Hudson i 
plan, fade away while yet the river was so 
high as seriously to obstruct his operation. 
But he gave no sign of this to Halleck. He 
spared hAlleck's feelings. And now the 
failure of this main dependence of the plan 
was eclipsed by the dramatic spectacle of run- 
ning the Vicksburg guns. In following out; 
the fate of the navigable base this paper has 
gone both back and ahead of events. 

Badeau states, with emphatic reflection on 
Gen. McClernand, that Grant wrote him on 
the 12th; "It is my desire that you should 
get possession of Grand Gulf at the earliest 
practicable moment." At that time McCiek- 
nand's corps was strung along the route from 
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Milliken's Bend to Smith's Plantation, build- 
ing the road; and the means of getting over 
the flood and swift, currents between Smith's 
and New Carthage had yet to be found. 
Again, oij the 13th, Gramt cautioned him: 
"It is not desirable that you should move in 
any direction from Grand Gulf, but remain 
under protection of the gunboats." Again,, 
on the 18th: "I would still repeat former in- 
if^igtructions, that possession he got of Grand 
Gulf at the earliest practicable moment. ** * 
I will be o"\'er here again in a few days, and 
hope it will be my good fortune to find you 
in safe possession of Giand Gulf." 

The last was written froni Smith's Pla'nta- 
tion, to which Grant had come because of a 
message sent him from Porter through Sher- 
man, that he could not harmonize with Mc- 
Olernand. Says Badeau: "Grant was suffep-' 
ing from boils at the time, but the day after 
'receiving this reqjiest he rode forty miles, 
from Milliken's Bend to Perkins' Landing, 
and there gave McClernand further instruc- 
tions." But Grant's le£>;er to Halleck, April 
19, shows that his ride was, only to Smith's 
• Plantation. Badeau's (];^9&tions show also 
that Grant wrote from Smith's to MoCler- 
NAND, who was then at New Carthage. But 
although this ride was only half so long as 
Badeau thought, yet this and the boils to- 
gether seem to have quickened Gen. Grant's 
military faculties to such a degree that he 
'plerceived that something more than desire 
was required to take Grand Gulf. 
1 His letter to HALLficK states that "the 
whole of his (McClernard's) corps is between 
Richmond and New' Carthage." Eichmond 
is back on Bayou Vidal only nine miles from 
Milliken's Bend. What McClernand's troops 
were doing is told by Grant's letter to HaJ> 
" LECK, April 12: , "The wagon rdad (this work 
■ mnst now be nearly completed), by filling up 
the lowest ground, will be about twenty 
inches above the water in the swamps." Mc- 
Clernahd's corps was building a road for the, 
army. Grant also found at Smith's Planta- 
tion that there was great difficulty in getting 
troops from there to ifew Carthage. He also 
found that most of the barges he had sent 
' dftwn had gone to parts uuknown, and, 
' hence, that three things were requisite to an 
attack on Grand Gulf: First, to get the army 
to a place on the river where it could em- 
bark ; vsecind, boats to ferry it over; third, 
' supplies. 



So much was developed by the quickening 
of military sense by a horseback ride of 
twenty miles with boils. Thus did those 
boils do good service to their country. Ba- 
deau says that by this ride "Grant bebame^ 
convinced that nothing would be accom- 
plished until he took command in , person 
and remained with the advance," and that 
"he returned, therefore, to Milliken's Bend to 
hasten the transportation of MoPherson's 
corps." The word transportation here means 
the wagons that belonged to MoPherson's 
corps. And Badeau. explains this remarka- 
ble turn of Grant to 'the rear from a convic- 
tion that his presence was vital at the front, 
by an admiring ascription that Grant at- 
tended to all the details of every part of thg 
transportation, movement, and supply of the 
army, directing.the Quartermasters, commis- 
saries, teamsters, and issuing orders not only 
to division, but to regimental commanders. 
- This representation that Grant tprned back 
to ijiese minute details, from the capture of 
Grand Gulf, which he then held vital to his 
plaYi, and which he was convinced would not 
be done until he took commai^ in person, is 
H remarkable ^tribute to the minuteness of 
Gen. Grant's mind; but it appears by what 
Grant did that He discovered the three essen- 
tials above noted, and went back to providej 
means to supply his advanced corns by send- ' 
ing on more wagons, and to provide both 
means of supply and means to ferry his army 
over the river by lending, more boate to run 
the batteries. r 

Going back a little this fine anticipation of 
present performance, apd a valuable promise 
of Mpresent' aid to Gen. Banks are found in a 
dispatch frotu Grant to Banks, dated Milli- 
ken's Bend, April 14: "I am concentrating 
my forces at Grand Gulf. Will send an army 
corps to Bayou Sara by the 25th, to co-operate 
with you on "Port Hudson." Fortunately the 
active enemy kept Banks so busy that he did 
did not wait for ,this co-Operating corps, 
which, at the time -when it was promised at 
Bayoii Sara, 'was still floundering in the 
slough of Bayou Vidal. But the information 
and the promi.se to Gen. Banks illustrate the 
high intelligence and accurate .plan which 
g(j.verned all the Yioksburg operations. 

Gen. Grant, dispatched to Hj^lleck, April 
23: 

Slxboats.andanumtierot l?arges ran the Vicbs- 
burg batteries last night. AU the boats feot by 



more or less damaged. The Tigress sank at 3 a. m., 
and is a total loss— orew all savea. The Moderator 
was much damaged. I think all the barges went 
through safely. * ' * Casualties, bo far as re- 
ported, two men mortally wounded, and several 
(number not known) more or less severely wounded. 
About 600 shots were fired. I look upon this as a 
great success. 

Badeau narrates the affair more succitictly, 
save that in this place he calls the steamboats 
transports : 

On the 26th of April six other transports {steam- 
boats] attempted to run by the Vicksburg batteries; 
five of them succeeded, although in a damaged con- 
dition ; one was sunk by being struck in the hull by 
a solid shot. The crews of all the transports [steam- 
boats], like those of their predecessors, were com- 
posed of volunteers for the purpose from the army. 
Twelve barges, laden with forage and rations, were 
sent in tow of the last six steamers, and half of them_ 
got safely by. 

Six of the twelve barges, laden with sup- 
plies, went down to form the Mississippi 
delta. Likewise one steamboat, which carried 
the hospital stores, preparatory to the Grand 
Gulf action. This was a dear way of supply- 
ing a great army, and this was to be the w«y 
until the Port Hudson expedition was over. 
But Uncle Sam was rich, and Grant said It 
was a great success. And none of these steam- 
ers or barges could return for another load. 

A shipyard was set up for repairs. In this 
again we have a hint at the quality of these 
. volunteers: 

Mechanics were found in the army to do the 
work ; for it was a striKing feature of the volunteer 
service throughout the war, that no mechanical or 
professional need arose when accomplished adepts 
■could not be found in almost any regiment to per- 
form the duty required. 

The following shows that tliere is no mis- 
take as to the amount of destruction, and also 
the next move: 

The army craft was soon in a condition to be of 
use in moving troops; but the destruction of two 
transports and six barges reduced the number so 
that it was found necessary to raar(ih the men from 
Perkins' Pbintation to Hard Times, twenty-two 
miles further, and a distance of seventy miles from 
MiUiken's Bend. 

The last extract anticipates events by a few 
days in this very important stage of the Port 
Hudson movem,ent. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

GEN. GKANT MOVES TO THE FRONT — GRAND GULF 
TO BE CARRIED BY STORM — THE 13tH CORPS; 
DESTINED FOR THE SAOKIFICE — CHANGE OF BASE 
TO HARD TIMES — VAST WORK IN ROAD BOILDINQ^ 
BY THAT CORPS. 

Gen. Grant's historian' relates that on the 
18th of April, at Smith's Plantation, he con- 
cluded that Grand Gulf -^ould not be takenj 
unnl he took command in person, "there- 
fore"' he returned to Milliken's Bend to at- 
tend to McPherson's wagon train. On the 
21st he dispatched Halleck, still from Milli- 
ken's Bend: ''I move my headquarters to 
New Carthage to-morrow. Every effort will 
be made to g.jt speedy possession of Grand 
Gulf, and from that point to open the MiasM 
sippi." A dispatch to Halleck, 23d, wasstilh 
dated at Milliken's Bend, but a lettei- of the.; 
24th to Sherman showed that he had reached^ 
Smith's Plantation. Till now his orders to 
McClernand had been to embark at New5 
Carthage on barges and steamers, drop down 
to Grand Gulf, twenty-two miles, and carry 
it by assault. It was about the same as a 
similar attempt from Milliken's Bend on the ■ 
Vicksburg bluff. 

But when Grant had reached Smith's Plan- 
tation now the second time, and had to direct 
operations, he found, as he wrote Sherman 
April 24: "The difficulties of getting from 
here to the river are great." Yet so far hack 
as the 18th he had written Gen. McClernakd 
from there that he would be over there againl 
in a few days, and expected to find him in- 
possession of Grand Gulf. But now he 
wrote Sherman: "I foresee great difficulties 
in our present position;" and he suggested that 
possibly Sherman mightfindachance to pitch 
in at Vicksl)urg or Haines' Bluff and relieve 
thesitnation. But Grant had now found that 
to take the army to New Carthage was im- 
practicable ; also that, after so much destruc- 
tion of boats by running past Vicksburg, he 
had not means of river transportation for so 
long a distance as to Grand Gulf. 

McClernand had found it impracticable to 
take his corps to New Carthage because of the 
flood and strong currents from the * breaks in.: 
the levees of Bayou Vidal, and had built 1 
road from Smith's Plantation by a circuit o^ 
the west side of Bayou Vidal to where it again, 
fetches to the river at Perkins' Plantation! 
twelve miles below, where were either two dj 
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three of his four divisions, And now Grant, ' 
in the progress of his knowledge of the situa- 
tion, found that because of the destruction of 
boats in running Vioksburg, his means of 
-tailnsporting his army to the assault were too 
small, and that the passage was long. There- 
fore McClernand marched by another in- 
terior half circle, following the course of 
Bayou St. Joseph, which fetches to the river 
again at Hard Timesi by which Grant's route 
of supply was attenuated to seventy miles 
from Milliken's Bend. SaysBADEAu: j 

."The new road- lay along the west bank of 
Lake St. Joseph.and across three large bayous, 
over which bridged were built by the troops, 
the materials being- taken from plantation 
houses near by. The whole route was in a 
miserable condition, and after the march 
"bnoe began the roads became intolerable. But 
on the 29th of April the entire 13th Corps ha^i 
arrived at Hard Times, 10,000 men having 
jnoved from Perkins' Plantation on trans- 
ports." 

Hard Times is four miles above Grand Gulf. 
Grant's reconnaissances, Badeau says, had 
fdund that between Warrenton and Grand 
Gulf, a distance of forty miles by the river, 
''there was but one point where a good road 
existed from the river to the bluffs^ the whole 
still being overflowed on the left bank of the 
river. This dry point was at ^ plaee called 
Congo Island, and was so strongly" protected 
by natural defense^ that it was not judged 
iS^visable to attempt a'landing there." 

These natural defenses are thus alleged: 
"The readied to Cox's farm on the Big Black 
Eiver, and to use the landing would have ne- 
cessitated crossing Big Black in the face of the' 
enemy." To avoid the necessity, after the 
landing, of crossing a narrow river against 
•probable opposition. Grant decided to storm 
the intrenchments of Grand Gulf, by landing 
'in front of them from crowded barges towed 
by frail steamers. Grand Gulf is a little 
.Vioksburg in situation and defensibility. The 
river runs a little north of east for fiye miles, 
till it strikes the bluff, then turns a short cor- 
'ner and runs southwest, in the general line 
of the bluff. Its impact against the clay of 
'the bluff has made a shape at this tuin which 
'gives the name of gulf. And thus the line of 
'blulfis nigh the river bank. 
k Big Black River, connecting with the Missis- 
sippi at the upper end of Grand Gulf and the 
flooded bottom above, protected the place 



from approach in that quarter. On the south 
side of Big Black is a bold spur in the bluff, 
jutting out, and rising higher than thegeneral 
range of the bluff. In a descrifitipn made by 
Admirkl PoftTER, after Grand Gulf fell into our 
hands, he calls this elevation Point of Rocks. 
His description is as follows [Boynton's His- 
tory of the Navy] : 

"Grand Gulf is the strongest place on the , 
Mississippi. « » * One fort on Point of 
Rocks, seventy-five feet, high, calculated for 
six or seven guns, mounting two. seven inch 
rifles and one eight inch and one faAott gun, 
on wheels (carried off). On the left of this 
w'ork is a triangular work, calculate^i to 
mount one heaVy gun. These works are con- 
nected with another fort by a covered way 
aiid double rifle pits, extending three-quarters 
of a mile, constructed with much labor, and 
showing great skill on the part of the con- 
structor. The third fort commands the river 
in all directions; it mounted one splendid 
Blakely 100 pounder, and one eight.inch ; two 
thirty-two pounders were lying bursted and 
broken on the ground." 

That which Porter calls a covered way and 
double rifle pits was along the- foot of the 
bluff, and within short musket range of the 
bank of the river. The river was nearly on a 
level with the hank, and boats presented a fair > 
mark. The lower fort was where a road as- 
cended the hill to the interior. Tli,e forts liad 
bombproof magaztnes. This rifle trench, 
nearly on 'the level of the narrow belt of 
plateau between the bluff and the river, and 
within what one of the navy officers calls 
pistol-shot of the river, was the m'ost formidable 
part of the work to a force landing to carry 
the place by storm. The greater numiber 
might escape the shot frqm the batteries, pro- 
vided these did not happen to sink the trans- 
ports, but infantry in this secure trench could 
mow them down as fast as they could land. 
The line of rifle trench was held by a brigade, 
the greater part of the force being.in reserve 
behind the^op of the bluff. . ; 

The current of the river at Grand Gulf is 
swift, and strikes the shore. As many of Mc- 
Ci-ERNAND's"corp3 as could be crowded" into 
the barge|Knd' towing steamers, say 10,000, 
were to Be held in readiness just out of range 
of tlMTOpper battery, and, when the gunboats 
ha^ilenoed the heavy guns, were to be towed 
down, packed in Clumsy barges like sheep for 
the slaughter house, to make a landing under 
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this Are, in the witjr that towed barges must 
in a rapid river. 

While those troops stand thus bound for 
the sacrifice by the order of one impassive in- 
dividual, let this paper pause to remark the 
immense work which they had done in the 
last thirty days. This review has too pro- 
found respect for the army profession to give 
praise to the commander of that fated corps, 
wliom Grant and Sheeman describe as a "po- 
litical General." Besides, in all the Vicks- 
burg operation Gen. McCleenand gives so 
much trouble to Geak.t and Badeau as to ex- 
cite sympathy for them. But in that corps, 
now destined to the sacrifice, were 20,000 vol- 
unteers from the Northwestern States — or so 
many of the 20,000 as had survived Geant's 
swamp ordeal— who were serving their country 
for the love of it, and who had done a vast work 
in building roads and bridges for the army 
on a route of inarch and supplies, now drawn 
out to seventy miles. 

They had started from Milliken's Bend 
without tents or baggage, with ten days' 
rations, and few cooking utensils. Through 
that wonderful military route of soft allu- 
vium and swamp they had built up a road, 
which, now that the fiction of a navigable 
route had faded, was the sole road for the 
march and supply of an army of 50,000 men. 
Even the reticent allusions which Grant and 
Badeau make give ground for the belief that 
Gen. McCleenand did not exaggerate the 
work of his corps when he said in his ad- 
dress : 

'Your march through Louisiana, from Milliken's 
Bend to New Carthage and Perkins' Plantation, on 
the Mississippi River, is one of the most remark- 
able on record. Bayous and miry roads, threatened 
with momentary inundation, obstructed your prog- 
ress. All these were overcome by unceasing labor 
and unflagging energy. The two thousand feet of 
bridging which was improvised hastily out of 
materials created on the spot, and over which you 
passed, must long remain a marvel. ^ 

Gen. McClellan's whole army did greater 
labor than this on the Peninsula, and while 
astride the Chickahominy; but this work in 
the Mississippi swamps was all done by the 
soldiers of McClernand's corps. ; And it was 
after they had been worked three months in 
digging canals and pulling sunken trees out 
of bayous and swamps, in undertakings which 
their intelligence told them had no chance of 
success. Yet when these volunteers at last 



Wefe permitted to set foot on firm ground, 
they marched by night and fought by dayj 
on scanty rations, with a gallantry that was 
irresistible. What real military enterprise 
could be called doubtful with such troops, 
directed by military intelligence? 

Badeau says that Grant, "in order to ap-, j 
pease the unappeasable ambition and conceit^^ 
of his subordinate, had given him command 
of the advance." Thus had he assigned to 
McCleenand's corps the honor of making a 
road for the army through that wonderful 
route. Also that he had "charged him with ; 
an operation which, if successf ill, would have: 
rendered McGlernakd famous at once." 
That operation was now to be performed, and 
McCleenand's devoted col-ps stood ready for 
the sacrifice. It was to be done in the per- 
fection of the military art, as practiced by 
Geant and Sherman, which held that the 
first step of a reconnaissance of a fortified 
place is a general assault, and that the art of 
war has no way of judging whether an under- 
taking is in a military sense impossible, save 
by sacrificing an army in the attempt. ; 



• CHAPTER XIX. 

LEARNING THE AiJt OF WAR BY GENERAL AS- 
SAULTS — TAKING VOLUNTEERS AT THEIR WORD- 
BOMBARDMENT OP GRAND GULF — SHIPS AKB 
FORTS — ARMY RESIGNATION TO INFJERIORITY— 
BOTTOM GONE FROM THE PORT HUDSON PLAN— 
A NEW MOVEMENT. 

In the history of the wars of the great Gewl 
erals of Europe, it appears that the costlys 
method of taking fortified places by storm is ' 
reserved for fortresses of great strategical con- 
sequence, under imperative circumstances^'' 
which make the object adequate to the 'm^j 
evitable sacrifice of soldiers. And these aS-j 
saults are regarded by military men As »'• 
much beyond what a General may properlyj 
command men to do, that it is the practice to' 
call for volunteers for the leading column, to 
receive the first fire, to whom .special lionoris 
awarded. And the military man can in gen- 
•eral calculate whether the conditions in 
which the assault is to be made are such as tfl 
give reasonable promise of success to whait 
brave men may be expected to do. 

But in this fresh young country, where 
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thJngs'are infused by the spirit of its gep- 
;|TapIiical greatness, a commander forms a 
})lan to escape from- his second aborted cam- 
paign to another so remote and vague as to be 
3iildescribable, whose preliminary starting 
point depends upon landing troops from 
towed and crowded flatboats upon:a narrow 
plateau in front of a thoroughly , fortified 
place, to carry it by assault This storming 
of Grand Gulf from the river had been reck- 
oned upon at Milliken's l^end as a vital part 
of the Port Hudson plan, without any infor- 
mation as to its practicability, and without 
any of that knowledge Of thei situation which 
was attalOiable to any military man who made 
it his business to knbw. And in general, as 
at Chickasaw Bayou, in the siege of Vicksburg, 
atsKenesaw Mountain, Spottsylvania, Cold 
Harbor, Petersburg, and Kichnlond, to order 
'a general assault on intrenclihients was re- 
garded as a proper-tentative operation, in the 
nature of a reconnaissance; and the failure, 
with losses of from 2,500 to 7,000 men, without 
haying hurt the enemy, was accepted as proof 
of the Comn)anding General's enterprise. 
These were the tactics which Lincoln immor- 
talized by the classic phrase, "pegging away." 
But in our army all were volunteers. The 
common figure of speech for their volunteer- 
ing was that they offered their lives to their 
country. Our greatest Generals accepted that 
figure of speech as reality. When young men 
rose up so spontaneously to serve their coun- 
try for the love of it as to make an embar- 
rassment of riches, and with an enthusiasm 
which was quite irregular in the regular army 
schofjl, our Generals could afford a kind of 
tactics which consumed them liberally, and 
to seek fame and promotion by a standard 
'which rated the greatness of generalship by the 
Magnitude of the slaughter of their own men. 
Therefore do we see in the taictics of our great- 
est Generals that general assaults On fortified 
places were a Sort of preliminary observation. 
f Wlien on the one part is a pebple who have 
so little to do that as many as a million,anda 
half— in all— volunteer to serve their country, 
jnst for the love of her; and on the other hand 
a'Hirofessional army class whose rise in rank, 
pay, and honors is in proportion to their con- 
sumption of the^e, the life of a volunteer be- 
comes very cheap. In the "effete" military 
powers, where men have to be forced into tlie 
ranks, or dearly enlisted by bounties, the tac- 
Ucs are naturally less consuming. The Port 
t 



.Hujisoh plan made the taking of Grand Gulf 
by storm an essential pftrt, as it did the navi- 
gable route by a canja.1 and unknown Ba.yous. 
And the projector was as wise as to tHe possi- 
bility of one as of the other. 

"The plan," says ^BadiSad, to' take G-rand 
Gulf, "was for the naval force to bombard 
and silence the batteries, and immediately 
afterward the troops were to land at the foot 
of the bluff and carry the works by storm. 
Accordingly .10,000 troops- of the 13th Corps 
were crowded aboard the transports and 
barges, and moved down the. stream to the 
front of Grand Gulf, at a point just out of 
range." This was on the 29th of April. "At 
8 o'clock , PoBTBB began the bombardment i 
with all his ironclads, seven in number, and 
one ordinary gunboat. For five hours "and 
twenty minutes he kept up a vigorous fire 
witliout intermission, running his vessels at 
times alAioat within pistol shot 6f the bat- 
teries. At twenty minutes past 1 o'clock the 
Admiral withdrew, the utter futility of liis ef- 
, fort havjlng been amply demonstrated." Ba- 
DEAU says:' "It would have been madne.ss to 
attehipt a landing under unsilenced guns 
like these." But there was that all along the 
front which would have beeii a thousand 
times worae to a landing force than those two 
batteries of thirteen heavy guns. Mr. Henri 
CoppEE, author of "Grant's Campaigns" — 
whose book is Badeau to a considerable ex- 
tent, but not so much so as Badead — inti- 
mates that it was fortunate that the navy did 
not succeed in silencing the great gu,ns. Thus 
does it appear from one biographer that 
Grant's proverbial luck did again inter- 
pose to save him from the fatality of his 
plan. I 

The gunboats suffered much more in this 
bombardment than in running the Vicksburg 
batteries, They were badly battered, and 
several of them required extensive repairs to 
fit' them for service. On three of 
eighteen men w'ere killed and 
wounded. This was probably greater than 
the enerny's loss, although the heavy guns of 
the navy must have bgen more than thrice as 
many as in the baitteries on shtire. As many 
as 3,000 rounds were ' fired by the navy. This 
action was an illustration of the feebtenesi of 
the idea which had taken (^eep hold in our 
regular' army— that ships can take forts. 
There must have been a decrepitude in a pro- 
fessipnal army class who could so readily ac» 
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oept a theory of the imbecility of their own 
profession. 

The theory that ships can take forts was the 
base upon which Scott had constructed his 
"anaconda plan," the main part of which 
was a gunboat fleet to go down the Mississippi. 
He had instilled this delusion deeply into 
Lincoln. McClellan imbibed it. Halleok 
believed it, or professed to. It is an example 
of the wonderful intelligence which directed 
the war from Washington, that Halleck, the 
General in Chief, thought that an expedition 
to open the Mississippi River was the most 
important expedition in the war. So he said 
to Gkant while he was lighting the swamps 
and bayous west of the Mississippi. And 
while Banks had to take the fietd in West 
Louisiana to prevent the losing of the State, 
river and all, Halleok was continually order- 
ing him to go and help Grant open the Missis- 
sippi River, as if to get one passage through 
would open the Mississippi, while the Con- 
federate armies were unbroken in all the 
country on both sides of it. He ordered 
Banks, and Grant urged him, to di-op all, 
and come up and help Grant open the Mis- 
sissippi; which, if Banks had done, would 
have given up both Louisiana and the Missis- 
sippi River. 

This feeble idea of the army that it could 
not resist'ships, nor even such light shells as 
the river gunboats, pervaded all our military 
operations in the first two years of the war, 
and some of the most important of them to 
the end. It took McClellan away from an 
interior line, and isolated him in a malarious 
peninsula; for he pleads that he expected the 
navy to siljence the batteries at Yorktown and 
Gloucester Point, and that because they could 
not his surprise rnovement began with a 
month's siege. At Fort Donelson, Grant, 
with double the force of the enemy, waited for 
Commodore Foote with four mailed gun- 
boats to take the fort, and came near losing 
his army by his ungua,rded waiting. It was 
upon this delusion in Lincoln's mind thai 
gaiibqats could clear out forts, that McCler- 
nand got a special commission to raise and 
command an expedition to open the Missis- 
sippi. , ■ ■ 

Grant and Sherman, both educated at West 
Point, thought this commission to McClek- 
NAND to open the Mississippi by means of a 
fleet, so great an opportunity to him that it 
demoralized them, and one of them hastened 



back from a true military line to snatch the 
river expedition from him, while the other% 
feebly waited to be driveij back by the loss of 
liis supplies. It would be unreasonable to 
impeach the military sense of Lincoln or Mc- 
Clernand, when Scott — the Great Captain— 
Halleok,. McClellan, Grant, Sherman, and a 
lotofpthersof that class which assumes toknow 
all military knowledge, maintained the same 
notien of the superiority of navies to armies, 
yet the remark must be made that McCleh- 
NAND was not a regular army General; he had 
not been trained in a school in which e<ch 
follows the preceding, in a routine like pack 
mules in a string, and he ought to have 
known better than to have promoted a rive^^ 
opening expedition upon such an idea. The 
probability is that Grant unwittingly took a 
bad job off his hands when he assumed com-, 
mand of the river opener. 

Grant's Port Hudson plan had assumed 
that the storming of Grand Gulf was as easily 
done as said. After all was over Badeati put 
into Iris history, and Grant confirmed, his 
faultliiiding with McClernand because he 
had not taken Grand Gulf before he got to 
the river, or got any means to cross the river. 
The taking of Grand Gulf by storm was the 
key of the Port Hudson plan, as the bayou 
navigable route was its base. And now this 
was found to be "madness," and the navi- 
gable base had dropped out. 

Yet something must be done, and dongi 
quickly; for the line of supplies by a pre- 
carious road, through a hostile country, was 
now attenuated to seventy miles. Atthebesta 
that army could not be supplied by it; and 
if the Confederates should turn their attention 
to it, the greater part of the army would be 
needed to keep it open. The next move— as 
Badbau said of the failure of the Lake Provi-j 
deuce plan — will serve "to demonstrate the 
fertility and variety of resources developed 
during this anomalous campaign." After the 
bombardment had failed, the transports were,, 
brought back to Hard Times, the troops 
landed, and in the night they marched down 
the river five miles below Grand Gulf to Ue 
Shroon's The transports ran past Grand Gulf 
in the night, the gunboats engaging the bat- 
teries again to cover them. And now on the 
next day a new movement was to be made, 
which, through the interpositfon of Grant's,] 
proverbial luck, got turned around from are- 
treat into thftt \yhich was iii^eecia luovemeiit 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE DELIVERANCB— SDCCBSSPUL CROSSING OF THE 
MISSISSIPPI — BATTLE OF PORT GIBSON. 

On the 29th of April, says Adam Badeau, 
the faflure of the naval cannonade of Grand^ 
Gulf having developed the ideathat "it would 
have been madness to attempt a landing;" and 
the gunboats and transports having passed 
down below, Grant wrote to Hallbok: "I teel 
now that\he battle is more than half over." 
Thus was the failure to take Grand Gulf by 
storm the more than half achievement of the' 
battle. ^ 

On the 30th as many of the troops of Mo- 
Glernand's corps as with their artillery could 
be placed on the transports at a time were 
embarked at De Shroon's, and set out to find 
' a landing on the east side of the river. The 
destination was as free as the familiar one of 
trading vessels — "For Cowes and a market." 
Grant, says Badea^, "had hardly hoped to 
get a footing anywhere north of Rodney," 
which is eighteen miles below Grand Gulf; 
and of the practicability of getting a footing 
there he Had the same abiding trust in the 
unknown sjs in his bayou route'of naviga- 
tion, and in the taking of Grand Gulf by 
storm. 

Here came to the rescue the nation's elver 
faithful friend, the slave. "That nisht in- 
formation was procured [received] from a 
negro that a good road led from Bruinsbu^g, 
six miles below Grand Gulf to Port- Gibson, 
twelve miles in the interior, and on high 
■ground. "When the embarkation began, it 
was with a view to steam down the river 
until land should be found; but this infor- 
mation being relied on, the first transports 
w«nt direct to Bruinsburg, and found the 
n^egro's story correct." Such a deliverer of a 
great military plan from a drifting into the 
unknown oMght to be mentioned more 
.reverently. 

Behold now the great Mississippi River 
opening expedition, which started in 
with 130,000 men and a great navy, 
now with its head brigade, like the 
nucleus of a comet, embarked on flat- 
boats, and drifting down the Mississippi 
on a ^voyage of discovery, to find a lodgment 
from which Gen. Grant might send 20,000 
• troops to Port Hudson to operate on the 
.bowels of tbe river there;, the rest of the 



great expedition stretching behind, like the 
comet's spreading tail, through De Shroon's, 
Hard Times, Richmond, Young''s Point, Mil- 
likeu's Bend, Helena, Memphis, to the active 
recruiting stations in the Northwestern 
States, all co-operating, in the river opening 
operation 1 " ' ' 

Gen. McClernand's report divests the expe- 
dition of some of this romance by narrating 
that he and a party had reconnoitered down to 
opposite Bruinsburg, and had observed this 
landing. That report tellsalsoof much scouting 
and reconnoijtering all the way f;'om Milliken'S 
Bend to Smith's' Plantation, New Carthage. 
Perkins', and so on down to Hard Times, De 
Shroon's, some of which were strange voyages 
of discovery; also of skirmishing dashes with 
parties of Confederates all along the route 
from Milliken's Bend, and of the necessity of 
incessant vigilance against their diesire to im- 
merse them by cutting the levees of the bay- 
ous. But this review prefers Badeau and the 
more romantic account, with the negro as the 
savior of the ,. army from the General's- di- 
lemma. 

Happily the nucleus of the great comet 
fdund a dry landing at Bruinsburg unde- 
fended. And now, indeed, the battle for 
Grand Gulf, and likewise for Vicksburg, was 
"half over." For, once, established on the 
east side of the river," Grant was master of the 
situation, and, if he could not beat the enemy, 
he had no business to come. The 'topograph- 
ical- conditions were singularly favorable. 
Just below Grand Gulf the river diverges from 
the bluff line, leaving an interval of bottom, 
which widens to three miles. Down to where 
Bayou Pierre -joins the river at Bruinsburg, 
this bottom had so recently emerged from the 
river flood that it was impracticable for even 
skirmishers. This information the' writer got 
from a Confederate oflicer who tried it. 
■ From Bruinsburg to Port Gibson, thirteen 
miles, the rpad is a little north of east.> 
Bruinsburg, Port Gibson, and Grand Gulf 
make three points of a triangle. The road 
from Grand Gulf is seven miles., On this 
road Bowen's forces from Grand Gulf, which 
is northwest of Port Gibson, were' coming; 
also from "Viol?sburg, by way of Hankhison's 
Ferry over the Big Black River, which fetched 
them by roads north-northeast of Port Gib- 
son, ^he fortunate conjunction of the wet 
bottom along the river above Bruinsburg 
prevented direct interference from Grand 
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Gulf with the landing of troops, and Bowen 
decided that.at Port Gibson was the place to 
make the stand, for that would cover the 
roads both to Vicksburg and Jackson. 

The length of the ferriage from De Shroon's 
was six miles, and the embarking arid land- 
ing of troops and artillery is not a quick 
operation by such means; but by 4 p. m. Mc- 
Clebnand's column moyea ' for the bluffs 
about three miles in the interior, reaching 
the upland before sunset, and pushing on in 
the night to reach Port Gibson -in time to pre- 
vent ihe enemy from deStrqying the bridges 
at that place oyer Bayou Pierre. At 1 o'clock 
a. m. the head of the column, nine miles 
from Bruihsburg, and four miles west of Port 
Gibson, struck a lineof infantry and artillery: 
the head brigade deployed, returned and 
silenced the fire, and then j-ested till morn- 

Bowen's report .shows that this was Gen. 
Green's fbroe of about a thousand men. which 
had been sentforward into position the day be- 
fore, and which thereby was enabled to 
choose its ground. The rest of Bowen's 
forces were coming up during the night and 
next day. The Confederate line was on a 
range of hills running across two diverging 
and converging roads which parted about 
half a mile in front, ■artd came together in the 
rear at Port Gibson, and were about two 
miles apart at the Confederate line. 

Bowek stated his numberin a lumping way 
as 5,500. Gkant,. two days after the battle, 
wrote Halleok that it was 11,000. The mat- 
ter is mixed by troops on the way from Vicks- 
burg, and the absence of clear .statement how 
inany got into the engagement. Badeau 
quotes Gbakt's estimate, but does not give his 
own. The real number Vas probably be- 
tween the two. The only rational object 
BowEN could have in advancing to the fight 
was to hold Geaht until force enough could 
be brought up to beat or drive him back to 
his boats. In any other view his fighting was 
folly, and, to a very greaf General, witli 
such an overwhelming number on the ground 
and coming up, exposed his small force to be 
cut off and captured. As the battle was 
fought, however, its tactical object was only 
to drive Bowen from the ground. 

McCleenand's report states that his move- 
ment to the attack was along the two diverg- 
ing roads that led to the enemy's right and 
left, Uig reserves being where these two roads 



parted;, that the first brigade of Ostek- 
haus' division, at 5:30 a. m., encountered 
the enemy's right, and after an obstinate re- ; 
sistance drove them, when they fell back to 
cover and to a new and strong position. His 
second brigade came un and he attacked the 
new positipn, but found insurmountable ob- 
stacles in. the nature of the ground, and de-. I 
cided that a front attack at th3,t point was 
impracticable. It was now 2 p. m., and about 
this time J. E. Smith's brigade of Gen. Lo- • 
gan's division came up.and attempted the same 
■position with the same result; thus, iie says, 
"attesting' the correctness of Gen. Osteehatjs' 
admonition on that point." ' ^ 

Osteehaus now demonstrated on the enerSj 
my's right center, and at the same time 
moved a strong force to his extreme right, 
and "personally leading a brilliant charged 
against it, routed the enemy, taking three 
pieces of cannon. A detachuient of Smith'? 
brigade" (J. B. Smith, Logan's division) 
"joined in the pursuit of the enemy tea 
point within a half a mile of Port Gibson." 

Gen. McCleknand now takes up the opera- 
tionS|On his right. "At 6:15 a. ni., when suffi-. 
cient time had elapsed to allow OsteShads' „ 
attack to work a diversion in favor of my 
right, I ordel-ed Gen. Caee to attack the ene- 
my's left. Gen. Benton's brigade promptly 
moved forward, to the ri^ht of the main road 
to Port Gibson. His way lay through woods, 
ravines, and a light canebrake; yethe pressed| 
on until he found the enemy drawn up be^fl 
hind th6 crest of a range of hills intersected 
by the road. * * * The hostile, lines im- 
mediately opened on each other, and an ob- j 
stinate struggle ensued." 

Stone's brigade moved torward on the left 
of the road into an open field and opened on 
the enemy's left center. "The action was 
now general, except at the center, where a 
continuation of fields, extending to the front 
of my line for more than a mile, separated the 
antagonists. The enemy had not dared to 
show himself in these fields, but ^continued 
to press my extreme right, with the hope, as 
I subsequently learned, of crushing it, and: 
closing his concave line around me." Bowen's 
report shows tljat he made such an effort, and. 
claims considerable progress in it., "GenJ 
HovEY came up at an opportune moment, 
and reported his division to be on the ground."; 
By the time HovEt had formed his division 
near tlie fork- of the two roacls, Smith's ^ 
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vision came up, and Hovey moved forward 
10 the support of Cask's on the right. 

In the execution ot this order Gen. McGlnnls' 
brigade moved to the right front, In support ot 

. Benton's, encountering the some obstacles that had 
been overcome by the latter. Col. Slack's brigade 
moved by the flank near the main road, and with.- 
ont much difficulty gained Its proper position to 
the" left of .WcGinnis. DUrlUR the straggle between 
Benton's brigade and the enemy, the former had 
moved to the right to secnre its flank, and left a 

> cousidemble gap between it and Stone's, The gap 
was Immediately closed up by a portion of Gen. 

~ Hovey's division upon its arrival upon the ground 

' assfeued to it. The enemy's artillery was only 150 
yards in front, and was supported by a strong line 
of infantry, which, it was reported, had just been 
re,-enforced, and was the occasion of the shout of 
the enemy distinctly heard about this time. 

To terminate the sansiiinary ctfttest which had 
continued for several hours. Gen. Uovey oraered a 
charge, which was most gallantly executed, and re- 
sulted in the capture of 100 prisoners, two stands of 
colors, two twelve pounder howitzers, three cannon. 
and a considerable quanity of ammunition. A por- 
tion of Gen. Carr's division joined In this charge. 

Then conies this pleasapt incident: "About 
this time I heard that Maj. Gen. Grant had 
come up from Bruinsburg, and soon after had 
the pleasure of meeting him on the field." 
Witliout doubt the pleasure was mutual. 
There is said to be no brotherhood so warm as 
that of brothers in arms. By this expression 
ot pleasurable amotion does Gen. McCler- 
HAHD ingeniously, state the stage of the battle 
at the time when he first l^ad the pleasure of 
the sight of Gen. Grant. He continues: . 

Determined to press my advantages, I oraered 
Geus. Carr and Hovey to push the enemy with all 
vigor and celerity. This they did, beating him 
back more than a] mile, and frustratihg all his en- 
deavors to moke an immediate stand. » « <• Ee- 
turuing to bring up the narrative of other opera- 
tions. Gen. Smith's division came up to Shaeffer's 
about 7 a. m., and just before Gen. Hovey moved 
to the support of Gen. Carr. The four divisions of 
my corps were now on the field, three of them actu- 
ally engagea, and the fourth eager to be. The last 
Immediately "moved forward into the fields in front 

SJf6haeifer's house, and together with a portion of 
Gen. Osterhaus' division,- held .the center, and at 
the same time formed a reserve. 

The second,position taken up by the enemy on 
my right front was stronger than the first. " '•' * 
Having advanced until they had gained o bold 

iaage overlooking the bottom, Gens. Movey's and 
Varr's'Slvlslons again encountered the enemy's fire. 

■jA hot engagement ensuedi, in the course ot which, 
dUcoyering that the enemy was massing a formida- 



ble force on my right, flank, I ordered Gen. 'Smith 
to send forward a brigade to support that flank. 
Bwrbridge's brigade moved rapidly forward for that 
purpose; meanwhile Gen. Hovey moved his' artil- 
lery on the right, and opened a partially enfilading 
and destructive flre on the enemy. The effect of 
these oom,bined movements was to forde the enemy 
back upon his center with considerable loss. 

Here, with a l&rge concentration of forpes, he re- 
newed the attack, directing it against my right cen- 
ter. Gen. Carr met and retaliated it with both in- 
fantry and artillery with great vigor. At thS same 
time Landram's brigade of Gen. Smith's division, 
re-enforced by a detachment from Gen. Hovey's di- 
vision, forced its way through cane and underbrush 
and joined in Carr's -attack. 'The battle was now 
transferred from the enemy's left to his center, and 
after an obstinate struggle he was.again beaten back 
upon the high ridge on the opposite side of the 
bottom, and within a mile of Pott Gibson. Gen. 
Stevenson's brigade of Lo!;an's division came up in 
time to assist'iif consummating this final result. 
. The shades of night soon closed upon the stricken 
field, which the valor of our men had won and held, 
and upon whith^ they found the first repose since 
they had left De Shroon's Landing twenty-four 
hours before. 

So much for Gen. McClernand. In his 
view he commanded, and his four divisions 
fought the battle, aided at the close by two 
brigades of Logan's division, one of which, J. 
A. Smith's, tried to carry a position on the 
left, against Ostebkaxis' admonition, and 
failed, and a detachment of which "joined in 
the pursuit of the enemy," when Ostebhads 
made his final successful charge on the left; 
the other. Gen. Stevenson's, "came up In 
time to assist in consummating the' final re- 
sult on the right." , ' 

Badeau narrates that "the artillery fire was 
heard at the landing, eight miles off, and 
Grant started at once for the front, arriving 
in the field at 10a. m. on a borrowed horse 
[borrowed, a luilitary term] and with no es- 
cort but his' staff [also on borrowed horses]. 
He immediately assumed direct command." 
' He narrates that "McClernand was pres,sliig 
the rebels vigorously on the right with the 
built of his force, but Osterhaus' division on 
the left had not been so successful * * » 
until two brigades of Logan's division' in 
McPherson's corps appeared. . « * * Mc- 
Phbrson coming on the ground in person 
» * * this was about noon. Grant at 
once directed him to throw JohNjB. Smith's 
brigade to the support of Osterhaub, with 
instructions to advance on the left, and, if pos- 
sible, outflank the enemy." , 
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"Grant and McPheeson accompanied this 
brigade;" therelore -'the movement was per- 
fectly successful." Logan seems to disappear 
in the presence of so many commanders "in 
person." Thus was Gen. Grant in command 
of the whole, and at the same time leading a 
brigade In a flank movement. "As soon as 
the position of the enemy could be definitely 
ascertained, and the ground sutficiently re- 
con noitered, a charge was made across the 
avine and on the rebel flank, simultaneously 
with a direct attack by Ostekhaus in front. 
This combined eflbrt soon drove the rebels 
from their position on Grant's left, and sent 
them in precipitate retreat toward Port Gib- 
son." And now it was before sunset. "Be- 
fore sunset their right was completely broken 
and swept awav." 

The principal difference between McCler- 
nand and Badeau in this is that Badeai; has 
Grant and MoPherson, "in person," with a 
brigade, take the affair out of the hands of 
OsTERHAUS and his division, and make the de- 
cisive operation; while McClebnand has 
OsTERHAUs plan and carry out the finishing 
movement, assisted by a detachment from J. 
A. Smith's brigade. Badeau does not recog- 
nize Logan. 

He narrates that "McClernand, mean- 
while, notwithstanding the determined gal- 
lantry and steady progress of Hovev, Carr, 
and A. J. Smith, was sending repeated mes- 
sages to Grant for re-enforcements on the 
right, but his wishes were only partly grati- 
fied." Grant knew better than McClernand 
whether he needed re-enforcements. Grant's 
ofllcial report has this statement, and that 
McClernand, even before Logan had arrived 
with his two brigades, wanted both Logan's 
and Quinby's whole divisions. 

But he says he had been over there, and 
"could not see how they could be used there 
to advantage." However, when the two bri- 
gades of Logan's division arrived he sent one 
(Stevenson's) to McClernand; but Badeau 
says that before this "appeared on the right, 
.the rebels had begun to withdraw, and the 
sight of fresh national troops added to their 
demoralization, although not to their discom- 
fiture, as Stevenson did not really become 
engaged." This gives to Stevenson's brigade 
even less weight in the final consummation 
than McClernand gives. But it supports 
Grant's judgment that he knew better than 
McClernand whether he needed re-enforce- 



ments, particularly when he had none, to give 
him. 

The battle was fought by McCleenand's 
corps of about 16,000, and two of Logan's di- 
visions, making about 19,000, according to 
Badeau. Except the difference made in the 
flanking movement on the left by one of Lo- 
gan's brigades, by Gen. Grant accompanying 
it in person— McPheeson, Logan, and J. E. 
Smith being also present in person — the most 
material difierence in the accounts is that 
McClernand fancied he was in command, 
and he reports all the dispositions a, id move- 
ments as if he were the god of the machine; 
whereas Badeau says that at 10 a. m. Geakt 
assumed direct command, and then led in 
person a brigade in a flanking movement. 
The probabilSy is that the most essential 
presence in person was that of the volunteers 
of the ranks, and their immediate officers, 
the Lieutenants, Captains, Majors, Colonels, 
and Brigadiers, especially the men in the 
ranks. 



• CHAPTER XXI. 

the day after the battle— bridge build- 
ing BOWEN'S MEAT— KILLED AND WOUNDED— 

THE WAY THE BATTLE WAS FOUGHT IN THE 
EEPORTS — EMANCIPATION OF THE SOLDIEKS 
FROM THE SLOUGH. ' 

The "last order" of Gen. Grant to Gen. 
McClernand at night after the battle shows 
an expectation of a renewal next day, and of 
a possible night attack from the enemy.' 
B.\DEAU quotes for admiration : 

Push the enemy with skirmishers well thrown - 
out until it gets too dark to see him. Then place 
your command on eligible ground wherever uight 
finds you. Park your artillery so as to command the 
surrounding country, and renew the attack at early 
dawn. II possible, push the enemy from the field 
or capture him. No camp fires should be allowed, 
unless In deep ravines and to the rear of troops. 

Camp fires would reveal their presence to 
the enemy. Such energy of orders, after a 
retreating foe, is more than half the battle 
Says Badeau: 

Early on the morning of the 2d McClernand's 
troops, flushed with the success oi the day before, 
and elated at the idea of being at last on dry land, 
with Plenty of open country for operations, pushed 
mto the town, finding no enemy but the wounded. 

This elation of the troops at getting out of 
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the Swamps Strangely forgets the hardening 
and inspiriting effect which he had before 
ascribed to the swamp labors. 

Grant immedintely detached one brigade of Lo- 
gan's division to tlie left, to engage the attention of 
the rebels there, while a heavy detail of McCler- 
nand's troops was set to work rebuilding the bridge 
across the South Fori;. Tlie brealc was more than 
12U feet long, bat was repaired with extraordinary 
rapidity, officers and men workingup to their waists 
in water, and the houses in the neighborhood being 
torn down for limber. 

No further pursuit was made till afternoon, 
when another division of McPhebson's corps 
(Crocker's) had come up from the river, and 
this corps now came to the front, MoClbk- 
wamd's resting and falling to the rear. Mc- 
PiSERSON's report says of the above movement 
of one brigade to engage the enemy's atten- 
tion on the left: 

fe While waiting the construction of a bridge. Gen. 
^pfenson's brigade was movecl down near the 
crossiag of Bayou Pierre, on the Grand Gulf road, 
to engage the attention of the enemy, who were 
strongly posted on the billion the northern side. 

t 
This position of the enemy, while they 

wanted only to retreat, is explained by Gen. 

Bowen'b report, thus: 

The enemy alttempted no pursuit, and all crossed 
in safety to this side of Bayou Pierre, destroying the 
bridges behind us. Gen. Baldwin, misled by the 
burning of th^ railroad bridge! and by rumors that 
It was the suspension bridge, took the road due 
north through Fort Gibson, instead of the Grand 
Gulf road, and unfortunately destroyed the bridge 
over the North Fork of Bayou Pierre, cutting me off 
from most of the meat, which had Deen sent be- 
tween the two forks for safety. 
I I had sent a train around to bring it all here, and 
some of the wagons were cut off. 'They are coming 
in, however, and I expect none will be lost. 1 am 
^^esvdring to g^t it over a ferry on, North Fork, 
1^ if I do not succeed, sliall at all events try to de- 
stroy it. I ordered'all the commissary stores left in 
town (mainly corn) to be burned. 

Thus was BowEN holding a bold rear to get 
away his meat, while Grant was engaging his 
attention to cover the building of the bridge. 
3BADEAU says: "While this was doing two 
brigades of Logan's division forded the bayou 
■and marched on." 

'^JIcPherson, however, shows that the two 
brigades made a detour to southeast three 
miles, to find a ford across South Pork, which 
gave them nine miles of marching to get to a 
point three miles advanced beyond Port Gib- 



son. This Was good marching, but through 
the several oircumstsCiices the pursuit did liot 
begin till after 4 p. m., at which houir the 
bridge was ready. ^■ 

The South Fork, running northwest, crosses, 
a.mile^^north'east of the town, the road which 
runs northeast from Port Gibson, and keeps 
on the same course two miles further, to 'junc- 
tion with North Fork, which running west 
southwest, crosses the same road five and a 
half miles northeast of Port Gibson. 

While the pursuit pauses is a time to 
sum up the results of the battle. Bowen had 
made an orderly retreat from all but Badeau. ' 
He stated his losses at 448 killed and 
wounded, and 384 missing. His wounded fell 
into Grant's hands. The temptation to count 
these once as wounded, and^gain as prisoners, 
was so strong in this campaign as to niiike it 
pardonable to the historian. Grant's reports 
never descended to such a detail as the casual-i 
ties. Badeau says they were 848 killed and 
wounded. MoClehnand's report states the 
losses of his four divisions in detail, making 
an aggregate of 803, and leaving 45 to Loo&n's 
two brigades. McClernand says two guns 
were taken; Grant wrote H allege four;' 
Badeau says six; these above two were 
counted from tjie field guns disabled and left 
at Grand Gulf.' 

Badeau gives all the credit to the gallantry 
of McClernand's division commanders. This 
Is an Instance of the radical difference between 
a real General and a, mere volunteer Gen- 
eral, who has taken it up by instinct. For in 
all ,of Gen. Grant's battles, as narrated by 
Badeau, Grant directs ' and carries out every 
movement in every part, division, brigade, 
and regiment, and his genius so pervades all 
parts that every detail of , success is his own; 
while, on the other hand, ill fortune in any 
part is because of incompetency in subordi- 
nates. But although McClernand imagined 
that he had commanded in a successful bat- 
tle, yet, being a mere volunteer, or political 
General, the success was gained in spite of 
him, by the gallantry of his Generals of 
divisions. All the accounts show the splen- 
did gallantry of the soldiers of the ranks, 
and of their immediate officers. It was a 
stand up fight againsfc brave troops, aided 
by a Strong position, and the victory was won 
by valor, antl not by tactics. 

Whether, with at least twice the enemy's 
nnmber, and with more arriving as fast as 
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they could be fefried, to lose at the least as 
many killed and wounded— probably twice 
as niany — as the enemy, who would have 
been forced to a precipitate retreat if his posi- 
tion had been turned, was as well as general- 
ship could do, is not for this review to pro- 
nounce upon; for this review is simply his- 
torical, and has not the higli ambition of mili- 
tary criticism. It was a question for Gen. 
Gban*, but it does not appear that the ques- 
tion how to. use superior numbers to save his 
own troops entered much into Gen. Grant's 
tactics. It came to be thought in our war 
that victories were great in proportion to the 
killed and wounded of our own men. Gen. 
McCleenand's repork gave this opinion: 

This, the tattle qj Port Gibson, on Bayou Pierre, 
was one of the most admirably and successfully 
fought battles in which it has been my lot to partic- 
ipate since the present unhappy war commenced. 
If not a decisive battle, it was determinate of the 
brilliant series of successes that followed. 

As Gen. McClebnand claims to have ar- 
ranged and directed the fighting of the battle, 
he may be accepted as the most competent 
judge; and he gives conspicuous credit to his 
subordinate Generals — a matter' of detail 
which Badeat; habitually omits. 

Gen. Grant, however, gave to the whole of 
McOleenabd's report of this campaign the 
following indorsement: 

Respectfully forwarded. This report contains 
so many Inaccuracies that tp correct it, to make a 
fair report to be* handed down as historical, would 
require the rewriting of most of it. It is preten- 
tious and e^otii-'tical, as is sufficiently shown by 
my own and all other reports accompanying. ' 

That Gen. Gkant has a severely critical 
judgment of what a fair report should be, to 
be handed down as historical, from which all 
egotism is eliminated, no reader of his ma- 
tured conclusions in BAUisAn's history can 
question. 

For Gen. McClernakd, who narrates that 
he planned the battle, to set down in a public 
record that it "wa^one of the most admirably 
and successfully fought in which it has been 
my lot to participate," does carry the sound 
of egotism to the ear. Yet when it is consid- 
ered that, besides Arkansas Post, which was 
his own, the only battles in which he had 
ever participated were those of Grant, and 
that at Belmont Grant had to excuse the 
affair by the very unfortunate plea of the 



lack of discipline of the troops he had long 
trained; that at Donelson McCleejiand's di- 
vision was doubled back, and Wallace's with 
it, while Geant was unaccountably absent, 
and that the only other battle was at Pitts- 
burg Landing, it is found that his compara- 
tive ascription is exceedingly moderate. 

But in spite of the killing and wounding of 
848 brave men, the battle gave new life to the 
soldiers. Save to the survivors from Donel- 
son-, it was their first victory under Grant. 
After their dreadful experience in the Sloflgh 
of Despond it was emancipation. True, it, 
was only a soldier's life still, in a campaign of i 
great hardship, but it was their first taste of a'i 
soldier's life for at least six months— and sucl| 
dreadful months! And the footing whicfc 
they had now gained opened the way to suc- 
cess by the work of a soldier which every vol- 
unteer could see. And none of them doubted 
the result if led straight on to Vicksburg. No 
one 'but their Commanding General was in 
doubt, and that doubt was now to cause him 
a severe mental conflict. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

retreat of the enemy across the big black 
eiver — the puesuit-7-enemy leave grakd 

OULF — grant's mental STRUGGLE EETWEES 
THE PORT H.UDSON PLAN AND A FORWARD MOVB- . 
MENT. 

In the afternoon of the 2d Ceockeb's di- 
vision, of McPhebson's corps, had come up, 
and the bridge was done, and says BADEAn^" 
"Geant now ordered McPheeson to 'pusli- 
across the bayou add attack the enemy in 
flank, in full retreat through Willow Springs, 
demoralized, and out of ammunition.' " The 
way that Geant's military intuitions could 
tell McPheeson in what state to find tlie en- 
emy is shown further along. He had fouiifl' 
telegrams from Bowen to Pembebton stating 
that ''he had been compelled to fall backi'hil 
ammunition having become exhausted." 

McPheeson "started at once, and befo| 
night his two divisions had crossed the Soutl 
Fork and marched to the North Fork, eigH 
miles further on" (five and a half miles from 
Port Gibson). "They found the bridgejat 
Grindstone Ford still burning, but the fire* 
was extinguished and the bridge repairedin the 
night, the troops passing over as soon as the! 
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Idst plank was laid. This was at 5 a, m, on 
the 3d. Before one brigade had finished cross- 
ing; the enemy opened on the head of the 
column with artillery, bnt the command was 
at once deployed and the rebels soon fell 
back." And thus it continued all the way to 
Hankinson's Perry, on the Big Black River, 
' thirteen miles from Port Gibson, over which 
BowEN had crossed with all his troops and 
trains, including tliose from Grand Gulf. 

BowEN had saved his bacon, and had made 
an orderly retreat from all but the "deinoral- 
idng" Badeau. At Willow Springs a road 
ran west to Grand Gulf, and Logan. diverged 
on this road ; but, after marching five miles, he 
Iieard tliat Grand Gulf was abandoned, and 
he then fetcned a turn back into the road of 
j|ursuit north. The -advance of the pursuit 
reached the bridge at Hankinson's Peryy at 
' nigiit, in time to~ save the bridge from the 
'enemy's last men, who were then 'trying to 
destroy It. The conversion of this ferry to a 
Bridge had been recent. The manner was 
told the writer hereof by a Confederate ofBcer, 
in charge of a company of sharpshooters, who 
wasfarin therearof the retreating commn asa 
sort of rear guard, in the nature of skirmish- 
ers. 

The two flatboats of' the ferry had been 
placed end to end, and at that stage of the 
river they just spanned it. Bo wen had found 
this bridge good enough for his artillery and 
wagons. By subsidence of the river the boats 
l^ad become jammed between banks. The 
rear party could not move them, and they 
would not burn. To scuttle them was vain', 
as they would not sink, and could be easily 
patched up. The men cut levers from the 
woods and were trying to pry the end oflF. 
Tlieir guns -were stacked in the road, and part 
were working to' dislocate the bridge, and 
others were washing their feet in the river or 
'otherwise taking things easy, all unconscious 
^of the approach of a party of "Federal" cav- 
' airy along the farms on the left bank of the 
■■iver further down. 

f The river at the ferry makes a short bend 
pound to northwest. Trees along the nar- 
frowlbottom on the other side had veiled the 
[fcoming of the cavalry, and when they 
Ifeerged from this cover they were in a posi- 
pon to rake the rear of the bridge party, 
peross a river so narrow that two flatboats 
■manned it. They quickly dismounted be- 
Rnd the trees, came forward, and opened fire. 



The bridge party abridged the order of their 
going, and went at once. A causeway on the 
north side led from the ferry through a 
quarter or half a mile of bottom to the up- 
land. Thjs wooded bottom, from iceoent over- 
flow, was a swamp. Into this cover the Con- 
federates made a precipitate flank movement. 
From behind trees they returned 'the fire. 

Soon another "Federal" party came up the 
road with two guns, which were whirled about 
and let drive. ' This made their cover insuf- 
flcient. •When t-h^y e!raerged from the 
swamp, out of range, their Confederate 
gray was converted to the more in- 
digenous butternut. Bowen meanwhile had 
bivouacked for the night, two miles ahead. 
Thus did Gbant, the child, of luck, come in 
possession of a bridge over the only pbsta&le 
on ihe direct road to Vicksbtirg. 

McPhekson'b troops rested for the night 
and following days, from Hankinson's Ferry 
back to Willow Springs. Badeau relates that 
by this time Gbaht perceived that the Con- 
faderate "movements since the battle had all 
been made to cover the escape of the gar- 
rison" of Grand Gulf. ■ '.'Accordingly, on the 
morning of the 3d Grant started fjrom Wil- 
low Springs in person with oiie brigade of 
Logan's division, and a, cavalVy escort of 
twenty men, for the town." This start, how- 
ever, was not till after MoPheeson's "gaining 
the crossroads" from the retreating enemy, 
iWhich must have been late in the forenoon, 
and after Logan had taken that road. "On 
ithe way he learned that the rebels had aban- 
doned all the country between the Big Black 
River and the Bayou Pierre," therefore he 
kept on with only the cavalry escort. 

He "found the naval force in pbssession." 
The "cannon had been buried or spiked, 
while the garrison had begun its retreat at S 
o'clock the evening before." Badeau gives 
Grant's energetic and niir(ute orders for the 
dispositions of his army for that night and 
following. MoPheeson was to bold the line 
from Hankinson's back to Willow Springs 
and beyond. McCleenand was to "guard 
the roads in the rear," to "watch the enemy's 
movements far down the Bayou Pierre," and 
to "make a reconnaissance in that direction 
with one division." This eniployment of the 
larger part in guarding and far reconnoiter- 
ing in the ,rear, after Grant had "learned 
that the rebels had already abandoned all the 
country between Big Black River and Bayou 
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Pierre," proves that the Holly Springs lesson 
had not been thrown away on Grant. 

Gkani's tactics were still on the Port Hud- 
son plan. Says Badeau: 

Grant's Intention was to oolleijt all his forces at 
Grand Gulf, and get on hand a good supply of pro- 
visions and ordnance stores, and in ihe meantime 
to detach a corps to co-operate with Banks against 
Port Hudson, aud so effect a junction of their 
forces. 

The change of this plan from a retreat to 
an advance was to cost Grant a severe men- 
tal conflict, which was even now shadowing 
him. The issue was the crisis o£ that cam- 
paign and o£ his military life. He had 
gained the long desired secondary base for the 
withdrawal to Port Hudson; shall he con- 
tinue on that reverse movement or turn and 
go forward to victory? 

He had uttered the Port Hudson plan to 
Halleck and Lincoln as from the ripened 
experience of hife defeated swamp under- 
takings. He had reiterated the promise that, 
once at Grand Gulf, he would turn all his 
mind to "opening the Mississippi Eiver," and 
would do it by sending a corps to Banks. He 
had promised Banks 20,000 men with such 
precision of time as would make him plan 
upon this his. operations in his great depart 
ment. The Port Hudson plan had played a 
strategical part to stop a gap — that is to say, a 
yawp of people in the rear. Shallhe now 
abandon' all his promises? And what if, 
having so abandoned, he should fail in the 
new plan! 

On the other hand was the terrible tempta- 
tion of a retreating enemy. The universal 
instinct is to pursue the flying. Badeau says 
that Grant's great tactical rule was to let his 
"movements be governed by those of the 
enemy." The spirit of his soldiers had re- 
bounded from the Slough of Despond, and 
they were eager to go forward. Great gen- 
erals have said that the high spirit of troops 
inspires the commander. The indomitable 
spirit of these volunteers, which not all their 
dreadful swamp experience could crush, was 
enough to lift any commander above himself. 
Badeah says that Grant himself "felt the in- 
spiration of success." The novel taste of 
victory had given him an awakening; like as 
the pet tiger, brought up from a kitten in the 



household, unconscious of his nature, ex- 
periences an illumination at the accidental 
taste of living blood. 

But while this conflict raged, the forward 
movement waited from the night of the 3d 
till the 11th, during which the only move- 
ments were for convenience in "living oflTthe 
country," and as Badeau says with mysteri- 
ous strategy, "were in the nature of- develop- 
ments." Meanwhile the Confederacy shook 
with desire, vastly transcending its ability of 
performance, to gather forces to crush the in- 
vader. Fortunately, living off the country 
was good; for the impossibility of feeding the 
army by supplies hauled from Milliken's 
Bend was already found. Grant said: "We 
picked up all the teams in the country, and 
free Africans to drive them. Forage and 
meat were found in abundance through the 
country." 

To Sherman, who, following in the gleaned 
part, was concerned for the future, Gkakt I 
wrote: "You are in a country where the I 
troops have already lived off the people for 
some days, and may find provisions more 
scarce; but as we get upon new soil they are 
more abundant, particularly in corn and 
cattle." 

The way of running supply boats past the 
Vicksburg guns had also been found to have 
too large a discount. The last that is told of 
this is that on the 30th "orders were issued to 
the Chief Commissary and Quartermaster of 
the command to prepare two more tugs to 
run the blockade, each with two barges in 
tow, and to load them to their full capacity 
with rations." Badeau tells not what became 
of them. Pemberton's report states that his 
gVins sank two of. them. Perhaps "the fate of 
all by the time they had run Warrenton and , 
Grand Gulf was too sad for utterance. 

Grant, at Grand Gulf, issued vigorous orders 
for the forwarding of supplies from Milli- 'I 
ken's Bend. The base was changed from 
Bruinsburg to Grand Gulf, thus shortening i 
the wagon route on the west side to sixty'" 
miles. He also wrote Halleck, without any 
mention of future movement. After writingj 
dispatches till midnight, Badeau says, 
dramatically: "At midnight of the 3d he 
turned his back on the Mississippi River, and 
started for Hankipson's Ferry." 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

GEN. Grant's battlb bullbtihs— genihs of Bo- 
naparte — ARRIVAL OF THE BIOGRAPHER — LIM- 
ITATIONS OF THE LAY REVIEWER OF MILITARY 
' OPERATIONS. 

I*rom Grand GiUf Gen. Grant wrote Gen. 
Halleok a report 'of his 6peration.s since the 
29th of April, giving this view of the battle: 

On the following day the whole force with me 
was transferred to Brulnsburg, * * * and the 
mnrch Immediately commenced for Port Gibson. 
Gen. McClernand was in Che advance with the 13th 
Army Corps. About 2 a. m. on the 1st of May, 
when about f^ur miles fromi Port Gibson, he met 
the enemy. < Some little skirmishing took place, but 
not to any great extent. 

The 13ih Corps was followed by Logan's di- 
vision of McPherson's corps, which reached the 
scene of action as soon as the last of the 13th 
Corps was out of the road. The fighting continued 
all day and until dark, over the most broken coun- 
try I ever saw. » » « It was impossible to en- 
gage any considerable portion of our force at any 
one time. The enemy were driven from ^oint to 
point toward Port Gibson, until night closed in, 
under which it was evident to me they intended to 
retreat 

The pursuit was continued after dark until the 
enemy was met again by Logan's division, about 
two miles from Port Gibsop. The nature of the 
country is such that fnrtlier pursuit in the dark was 
not deemed practicnbl^ or desirable. On the 2d 
our troops moved into tofrn without finding any 
enemy but the wounded. 

Gen. Grant in this does not seem aware 
that the battle was more than a heavy and 
*pTptracted skirmish. He puts Logan's whole 
division into a prominent place, although 
Badeau says that only two of -Logan's four 
jbrigades came up, and only one of these got 
engaged. ^ 

In the matter of giving honor Grant had 
this generous conclusion: "Where all have 
done so. well it would be out of place to make 
invidious distinction ." > 
a After he had written this letter he wrote a 
teegram giving an enlarged *iew, making 
tne battle general and decided, routing the 
enemy, and leaving out the circumstance of 
McClerhand's being in the advance. This 
would be that account which would go to the 
country: 

We landed at Brulnsburg April 30, moved imme- 
diately on Port Gibson, met the enemy ll.OOOstrong 
four miles south of Port Gibson at 2 a. ia., and en- 
gaged him all day, entirely routing him, with the 
loss of many killed, and about-fiOO prisoners beside 



.the wounded. Our loss about 100 killed and 500 . 
wounded. 

The enemy retreated toward Vicksburg, destroy- 
ing the bridges over the two forks of Bayou Pierre. 
These were rebuilt and the pursuit continued till 
the present time. Besides the heavy artillery at 
this place, four field pieces were captured certain, 
some stores, and the enemy driven to destroy much 
more.iJThe country Is the most Broken and difli- 
cult to operate in I ever saw. Our victory has b^en 
most complete, and the enemy thoroughly demor- 
alized. 

By this ingenious arrangement the igreat 
and decisive battle and brilliant victory 
would go to the country, with the glory of it 
''appropriated by. a "We," while the modified 
battle and Undecided result, with McCler- 
nand in the advance, would go to Halleok to 
fix McCleknand's status. 

The war bulletin is a standing simile foi; 
tfuthfulness. Cesar's "Veni, vidi, ,vici" is 
the classic model upon which the finest war 
bulletins are only an expansion. That master 
of the art of war, Bonaparte, was master of 
the art of war bulletins. Possession of ,the 
latter genius is presumptive evidence of pos- 
session of Bonaparte's genius in the other. 

In the appendix Gen. Grant's military 
historian,says he gives copies of all dispatches 
between Grant and Halleck during the en- 
tire Vicksburg campaign. This care for the 
completeness of the reoprd enables the reader 
to perceive that the information given by the 
dispatches was of the sftme high order as that 
which invented the several plans of this 
"anomalous campaign." 

This care for historical completeness brings 
next in the order of the record, following 
Grant's improved accountof thebattle of Port 
Gibson, the following, which, although of 
but two lines, is greatest in consequences: 
"Gen. Grant to Gen. L. Thomas, Hankin- 
son's Ferry, Miss., May 5, 186S*' I have the 
honor to request that Capt. Adam Badeau, A. - 
A. D. C, be ordered to report to me for duty 
on my staff." A divine poet has emphasized 
the slenderrtess of the thread on which future 
events are suspended. From this dispatch of 
two lines came the history, in three volumes, 
which is/the authority of this admiring his- 
torical review. From this, Capt. Adam Ba- 
deau grew to be Gen. Badeau. From a line 
of soft places in the army he evolved to the 
post of Consul General at London, which is 
held to be the softest place abroad in the gift 
of the government. 
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This soft seat, in the course of twelve years, 
enabled Mm to finish in elegant leisure his 
second and third volumes, and to have them 
duly revised by their illustrious hero. From 
thence he was transferred to the light and 
genteel occupation of Minister to Copen- 
hagen. Thus does the great republic give the 
lie to the tradition of the old world despot- 
isms, that an autocratic government, with 
pensions in its unlimited hands, is essential 
to the encouragement of literature. 

Capt. Adam Badeau, A. A. D. C, was not a 
West Pointer — to use the military idiom — 
but his constant perception of the immeasur- 
able difference between a volunteer and a 
West Pointef makes him almost one. 
Besides, his confidential relation to 
Gen. Gkant, on his staff, enrich- 
ing' his mind to write his military life, 
sharing, as it were, his bed and board — board, 
a dry metaphor — hearing from his own lips 
the maxims of the art of war, must have 
been a better military education than the 
mere rudiments taugh,t at West Point. 

Tlie tradition holds that Adam Badeatj had 
served a term in the noble profession of iour- 
nalism, and that he acquired his facility in 
that elevated and impartial style which treats 
alike the most commonplace doings and the 
brightest achievements of his hero with the 
same superlative ascription, from practice in 
a rural journal, in the composition of de- 
scriptionsof interesting natural" and abnormal 
productions — mammoth squashes, cabbage 
heads of uncommon development, dreadful 
accidents, multitudinous births, misbegotten 
monsters, testimonial gifts of garden sauce 
(pro. sass) to the editor, fat lambs; majestic 
rams, prize bulls, swine who have carried to 
the ultimate the self-culture which is only 
the working of Nature's great law of the sur- 
vival of the fittest, which develops alike the 
best pork of commerce and the greatest Gen- 
erals. 

The same tradition holds that Jiis reverse 
style of stricture toward all of Gen. Geakt's 
subaltern Generals came also from the jour- 
nalistic habit of critical animadversion upon 
the negative virtues of the contemporary ed- 
itor over the way. Whether this tradition 
was fetched through the method of the sci- 
entific and theological people, to reason from 
effect back to cause, or whether it is strictly 
biographical, can not be material, as the re- 
sult is the same; and this result is a work 



of great service to the student of the art of 
war in its highest reaches. 

The military art hath the peculiar property 
that it Is most abstruse and technical in the 
elementary parts, as the school of the soldier, 
the section, platoon, company, and so on, 
and grows more simple — or rather more 
in the line of general knowledge and general 
aptitude — in the higher branches of grand 
tactics and strategy. Thus one may be scholar, 
scientist, statesman, or editor of a daily jour- 
nal, and yet not know how to do or command 
the facings, the manual of arms, the loading 
by twelve commands; how to give the com- 
mands to form line into column and column 
into line; how to give the orders or do the 
genuflections of that most abstruse part of a 
military training, the dress parade. 

But the practice of the higher branches, the 
tactics by which battles are fought, or the 
strategy which plans campaigns, embracing 
the whole theater of war, is set forth by 
generals and historians to the understanding' 
of the common mind. This draws the line 
between the military things, which the "lay" . 
reader or commentator may understand, and 
the military things which are understood 
only by those technically educated. 

Even Adam Badeau, who keeps to the view 
the impassable gulf between officers who 
were educated at the institute, and officers 
who were not, recognizes that the popular 
mind can comprehend the doings of stupend- 
ous strategy and grand tactics which he re^ 
counts of Gen. Grant. When the military 
biographer himself sets forth exercises of the 
highest parts of military science for the ad- 
miration of the common people, it can not 
be presumptuous in the common mind to ap- 
preciate them. Thus doth the reviewer mod-, 
estlyj but firmly, assert his office. ' 



CHAPTER XXIV. 
1 > 

GBAKT, APTEB a lONG MENTAL STRUGGLE, DETER- 
MINES TO ABANDON HIS PORT HUDSON PLAN 
AND TURN AGAINST VICKSBURG — THE DEB.4TB— , 
BRACING TELEGRAM FROM SECRETARY STAN- 
TON— PRIVATIONS OP THE. COMMANDING GEN- 
ERAL. 

With Grand Gulf in Gen. Grant's posses- 
sion, the way now lay open before him to 
carry out his Port Hudson plan. The in^ 
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pregnable rear intrenchments which he found 
would enable him to hold against the enemy 
from Vicksbuvg, while waiting with part ot 
his army besieged, for the Port Hudson part 
to go, t-view, conquer, and return, fetching the 
deliverer Bakks with it. 

Nothing was now needed to put this plan 
on the high road to success but the invention 
of some means of supplying the army, the 
finding of some means to get the 20,000 men 
to Port Hudson, and to get them back again, 
and a few other details. For there were not 
means to transport them by the river, and if 
go, 000 men were to start to march that dis- 
taace in the enemy's country, they would 
hardly get there, and it was as unlikely that 
Banks could fetch his troops up to Vicksburg. 
This clear way, and (Jen. Geant's long attach- 
ment to the Port Hudson plan, which was 
the, cherished child of his own brains, made 
him very loth to give it up. ' ' 

Besides, one more new plan might be the 
last feather to break the back of the long suf- 
fering confidence of Halleck, Lincoln, and 
Stanton. A fortunate decision seems to 
make much argument unnecessary; but 
BaDeau, out of his abundance, gives much 
argument against the Fort Hudson plan. 
Most of the reasons are of the impracticability 
of the plan,, which were as obvious at Mil- 
liken's3end as now, but which he represents 
Geant as unaware of till he reached Grand 
Gulf by the rear. In this it is likely that 
Badead does Geant but scant justice; for' the 
military necessity to get away from Vicks- 
burg by some way that should seem for the 
time to go forward, could not allow Grant to 
consider any impossible things that were sev- 
•eral weeks oflf. 

Badeau classes the reasons against the Port 

Hudson plan as the negative, the reasons for 

goiiig toward Vicksburg as the positive, and. 

he has such a wealth of negative reasons tbaf^ 

he omits the, small ones, to wit: that Geant 

had not means to ffeed his array ; nor to keep 

the part left at Grand Gulf from being cut off 

from its supplies, nor to get 20,000 men to 

Port Hudson without capture, or to get them 

^ back again. Among his negative reasons he 

gives the following t^yo as especially decisive 

in effect: 

First, "Geant was now fifteen miles [in 

', fact "fen] on the road from Grand Gulf either 

to Jackson, Black River bridge, or Vicksburg. 



He could not afford to delay, much less to re- 
trace his steps." 

Grant had not yet learned patience by de- 
lay; yet no one asked him to delay t^e march 
on Port Hudson. But Nature's strict econo- 
my ceases to nourish those parts 'which are 
disuse^. After Gen. Grant had constantly 
exercised- his army in the movements of the 
Holly Springs campaign, the Lake Provi- 
dence, Chickasaw Bayou, and Steele's Bayou 
operations, and in a march of seventy miles 
to get away froni' Vioksburg^ever, like poor 
Joe in Bleak House, moving on — it had lost 
the use of the st6p retracing muscles. 

Second, he had at this "crisis" (mental) 
received a letter from Banks, stating that he 
could not be at Port Hudson before the 10th. 

Grant answered this letter on the 10th, 
showing that he could nijt have received it 
earlier than the 9th. Inasmuch as Grant 
could not get 20,000 men to Port Hudson in less 
than a fortnight, if' at all, it appears quite re- 
markable that in Badb^u's subsequent \ie\f, 
indorsed by Grant, it was Banks' inability to 
be there before the 10th that made Grant re- 
solve to turn his back on Banks. 
. , This also helps to find the time when this 
mental conflict determined. Grant wrote 
Banks, May 10, the following apology, in 
which, however, he said nothing of Banks' 
being behind time : 

It was my intention on gaining a loothold at 
Grand ttuli to have sent a sufflcient force to Port 
Hudson to hSvVe insured the fall of that place-, with 
your co-operation, or rather to have co-operated 
with you to secure that end. ' i 

Meeting the enemy as I did, however, X followed 
him to the Big Black, and could not afTord tore-, 
trace my steps. I also learned, and believe the in- 
formation td be reliable, that Port Hudson is almost 
lentirely evacuated. This may not be true, but it is 
the concurrent testimony of deserters and contra- 
bands. Many days can not elapse before the battle 
, will begin which is to decide the fate of Vicksburg, 
but it is impossible to predict how long it may last. 
I would urgently request, therefore, that you join 
me, or send all the forcb you can spare, to co-operate 
in the great struggle for opening the Mississippi 
River. 

I 

The great playwright has given touching 
expression to Sir John Falfataft'sknightly cha- 
grin when he had sent Bardolph to the mercer 
for a new suit of satin bravery, with his own 
and Bardolph's names, and the mercenary 
dealer had sent back a request for better se- 
curity : 
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I had as lief they would put ratsbane in my 
mouth as offer to stop it with security. I looked a' 
should have sent me two and twenty yards of satin, 
as I am a, true knight, and he^sends me security! 

Alike rueful must have been the feelings of 
Gen. Banks, who, for more than six weeks, 
had been imminently promised 20,000 men 
by Gen. Grant, when in answer to a lettel: 
announcing his readiness for the co-operation 
he received this request to drop Xiouisiana and 
the Mississippi and fetch all his forces to 
Grant, "to co-operate in the great struggle for 
opening the Mississippi River." 

During the time in which Grant had been 
engaged in his Port Hudson plan, and 
had been promising 20,000 men 'im- 
mediately to Gen. Banks, he had 
been enjoying an active experience. His 
force was 30,000 «ien when he toolc command'; 
December 11, 1862, and he was assured of the 
co-operation of Grant at Vicksburg; The 
Confederates thought Louisiana our weak 
spot, and were active in West Louisiana and 
Texas, favored by a, country which was al- 
most inaccessible. To hold New Orleans, 
with its many protecting forts and ap- 
proaches, required the larger partof his corps, 
so that his movable force was less than 14,000 
men, while the Confederate force at Port Hud- 
son was 18,000. Leaving the fort to the 
future, he had taken the field in the Atcha- 
falaya country with considerable success. But 
he was recalled by an urgent call from Ad- 
miral Parragut to send a force to co-operate 
in recovering command of the river above 
Port Hudson. 

This had been lost by the activity of some 
rebel gunboats, which sallied out from branch 
rivers and bayous, and which had captured 
the ram Queen of the West, and the gunboat 
De Soto, from Grant's navy. The Admiral 
declared it necessary to run the Port Hudson 
batteries, now very formidable, and Banks 
sent his troops to the rear to co-operate. The 
naval , operation was costly. The frigates 
Hartford, Mississippi, Eichmond, and Monon- 
gahela, and the seagoing gunboats Albatross, 
Genesee, Klneo, Essex, and Sachem made the 
attempt. The Mississippi, the largest .ship, 
was lost. The Hartford and Albatross got by. 
The rest dropped back variously hurt. And 
now Banks took the field again in West 
Louisiana, in co-operation with the navy, for 
which he was blamed by Halleck in 'his 
annual report, who thought that with his 



14,000 men he should have besieged the fort- 
ascertained positively, afterward, to have had 
16,000 men. 

Aided by some light draught gunboat«, 
which had now come from Porter's fleet, he 
followed Gen. Dick Taylor to the Atchafa- 
laya, opened up that to the Red River, cap- 
tured Alexandria and Fort De Russy, seized 
two rebel steamers, and destroyed eight, and 
three gunboats. These operations were ac- 
complished by May 9, and now Gen. Banks 
was ready to co-operate with the 20,000 men 
promised by Grant to capture Port Hudson 
and open the Mississippi Rivei. And now. 
May 12, he received Grant's letter of the 10th 
that, having succeeded at Grand Gulf, he 
could not send him the long promi.sed army, 
corps; bnt applying an emollient to his dis- 
appointment by asking him to come with all 
his force and join him in the great operation 
to open the Mississippi River. 

In the military operations that are read of, 
when the two armies join issue, it is expected 
that the verdict will soon come. But Gen. 
Grant informs Banks that "many days can 
not elapse before the liattle will begin which- 
is to decide the fate of Vicksburg, but it is 
impossible to predict how long it may last;" 
as if it might be like freedom's battle, which, 
once begun, is bequeathed from bleeding sire 
to son. 

To make the way entirely clear to Banks, 
Grant gave him the valuable information 
that Port Hudson was evacuated. Subse-' 
quently Banks found it sufficiently defended 
to resist an assault. Had Banks started on 
this chase he would have given up Louisiana 
and the Lower Mississippi to the Confederates. , 
He had no means to transport his troops by. 
the river, and the march by land would have 
been a march into captivity. 

So much for the negative reasons. But 
Badeau says- "the positive ones were of 
greater force, as they always were with this 
commander.". He "had won a victory"— an 
unwonted sensation; "had gained a foothold 
on the high land and on the east bank that 
he had been five months striving to obtain;": 
"his troops were encouraged, and the enemy 
demoralized;" he "felt the inspiration of 
success;" "it was his nature in war always to 
prefer the immediate aggressive;" so "he de-' 
termined that night to detach no force 
against Banks, but to begin operations against 
Vicksburg." He wrote this to Banks, dat^l 
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the loth. And now i^ADEAtJ says the matter 
■was determined; but even after this the 

'iiiovements "seemed tentative. Badeau says 
they "were in the nature of developments." 
Having finally cast off his Port Hudson 
plan, according to Badeau, as the snake eman- 
cipates himself from his own skin, and de- 

.^ermined to begin operations against Vicks- 
burg, the next thing was to plan the opera- 
tions. In this does Badeau take the reader 
into the highest reaohesof strategy, which will 
come in the next chapter. But before passing 

'. too far th^ order of evenly, the record should 
be hrought up by giving the following dis- 

^patch, which honors Secretary Stanton's head 
and heart and other viscera, and which proves 
that the Assistant Secretary of War's im- 
pressions at Grant's luxurious headquarters 
on one of the largest steamers of the chartered 
fleet, illuminated by the generous hospitalities 
of his stjiff and circle of Generals, had been 
duly transmitted to his chief: 

Hon! B. M. Stanton to' C. A. Dana, Esq.— (Cipher 
Telegram.) 

Washington, D. G., May 6, 1863. 
Gen.,^rant has full and absolute authority to en- 
force his own commands, and to remove any per- 
son who by ignorance in action or any cause Inter- 
feres with or delays his-operations. He has the full 
cpnfldeuce of the government, is expected to en- 
force his authority, and will be ft-mly and heartily 
BDbported, but he will be responsible for any fail- 
tire to exert his powers. You may oommuuioate 
this to him. 

The authority was plenary, but the time 
inopportune; for the removal of McClebnand 
would reach the people on the heels of news 
of a victory in which he thought he com- 
fflflnded. Bjit this was now only a question 
of opportunity, and the Port Gibson victory 
made it imperative. ' 

. Personal incidents in the lives of great men 
.are those which oftenest remind us that we 
may make our lives sublime. Badeau gives 
only its due prominence to an instance of 
Gen. Grant's submission to privation in this 
"anomalous campaign." 

'. He narrates that "while lying at Hankin- 
'son's Ferry the horses and personal luggage 
;^e means baggage], of Gen^ Grant and his 
sjaff arrived at headquarters. Up to this 
Sme he and his officers had messed with any 
General near whose camp they happened to 
halt, riding borrowed horses [borrowed, {a 
military term],' and sleeping in the porches of 



the houses on the road. When he left Hard 
"Times Grant took no baggage [he means lug- 
gage]' with him but a toothbrush." 

This picture of Grant's privation has eli-- 
cited much admiration. A commanding 
General with no luggage (or baggage) but A, 
toothbrush, and messing around on other offi- 
cers! To avoid unwholesome thinking, Ba- 
deau mentions the important fact that, he 
borrowed a shirt of the navy at Grand Gulf. 
Yet esfch common soldier had his knapsack 
with all his luggage and baggage, which, like 
the immortal John Brown, he carried 
strapped upon his back as he went marching 
on; also his faithful companions', the musket, 
bayonet, and cartridge box with forty plump 
cartridges; likewise his haversack with three 
days' rations, which he was "ordered to make 
last five;" and although thejreather was hot, 
yet so luxuriously were they provided that 
each carried on his shoulder an army 
blanket. 

They had all this baggage and luggage with 
th^m wherever they went, in their marching 
by night and fighting by day, and when they 
slept, which was not cramped by the,"galler- 
ies" of planters' houses, but was und^r 
heaven's broad canopy. So luxuriously were 
the common volunteer soldiers cared for, 
while their Commanding General, who had 
left luxury's lap to serve his country on the 
pay of a mere Major General, took no baggage 
(or luggage) with him but a "toothbisish," 
and bad no place to lay his head save in the 
houses borrowed of the planters by the way- 
side. 



CHAPTER XXV. 

the campaign arrives at the stage of brill- 
iant strategical operations — THE DIRECT 
LINE TO VICKSBURG AND THE STRATEGICAL 
LINE — REASONS FOR THE LATTER — THE STRAT- 
EGICAL MARCH AWAY FROM THE ENEMY. 

This hia/x)ry has now reached that stage of 
the Vicksburg caippaign in which the strat- 
egy and operations raised Gen. Grant's mili- 
tary fame to its zenith, and made him thence- 
forward the sun of our great army, round 
which all other Generals must revolve, and, 
in effect, the military dictator for the rest of 
the war. 

tip to this point a degree of monotony was 
unavoidable in this history. Xohievement is 
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essential to make the story of a campaign in- 
teresting. Adam Badeau remarlcs tliat all of 
Gen. Grant's swamp operations were fruit- 
less, save in their educating the Commanding 
General, and hardening and inspiring the 
troops. Education, althougK necessary, is not 
thrilling in narrative; but the campaign has 
now come to a stage of thrilling interest, in 
which a great opportunity, thrown in the 
Commanding General's way without his in- 
tention, inspired him to a series of operations 
which Gew. Halleck, instructed by Gbant's 
bulletins, and Badeau, instructed by Grant's 
matured reflections, likened to the most 
brilliant, short, sharp, and decisive of Bona- 
parte's campaigns. ' 

A distinct idea of the field of operations 
is essential to the understanding of the stra- 
tegic movements now to be made. Attention 
to a few points of outline will enable the 
reader to carry it in mind as well as if he had 
the map before hira. Hankinson's Ferry, 
now a bridge, on the Big Black River, was 
Grant's point of departure, and had been the 
place from which he dated as his ■ headquar- 
ters since the 3d. 

Prom Hankinson's Ferry due north, over 
the upland, to Vicksburg is fifteen miles. 
From Vicksburg due east to Jackson, to which 
was a railroad, is forty milfB. From Hankin- 
son's Ferry east-northeast to Jackson is forty- 
five miles. This boundary incloses the whole 
field of Grant's and Pemberton's operations. 
The'outline is that of a long right angle tri- 
angle, the perpendicular side being from 
Hankinson's to Yickburg, the base side from 
'Vicksburg to Jackson, the hypotenuse from 
Jackson to the ferry ; or say like a wedge, 
supposing the slant to be all on one side, the 
butt being at the ferry and Vicksburg, and 
the straight side from Vicksburg to Jackson. 
The following diagram gives the shape and 
proportion of the field of operations: ' 

THEATER OP THE WAE. 



Vicksburg, 



JackBon, 




This is the theater of the war. The main 



natural feature crossing It is Big Black Rivef;] 
which, coming down southwest,- crosses the 
railroad ten miles east of Vicksburg, and on 
down to Hankinson's Perry, and to the Mis- 
sissippi at Grand Gulf. Five miles east of 
Big Black, on the Vicksburg & Jackson Rail-i 
road, is Edwards' Station, soon to be historicaf. 
About seven and a Balf miles east of this is 
Champion Hill, soon to be dalled by the 
soldiers "the hill of death;" a little way east 
of this, Bolton Station; then, nearly nine 
miles east, Clinton ; from there to Jactson is 
about nine miles. On diverging and converg- 
ing roads from Hankinson's to Jackson, along 
the hypotenuse, are Rocky Springs, Utica, 
Cayuga, Auhurn, New Auburn, Raymond,, 
and Mississippi Springs. The diagram is on the 
direct lines. The actual distance from Vicks- 
burg to Jackson by the railroad is forty-four 
miles; from Hankinson's Perry to Jackson hy 
the common roads near fifty miles. Pronj 
Hankinson's to Vicksburg, or to the' railroad 
in the rear of Vicksburg, there need not be 
more than a mile or two variation from |the 
direct line of fifteen miles. 

Grant's immediate base is at Hankinson's 
Ferry. His obiective is Pemberton's, arihy,, 
covering Vicksburg. its line of communication 
being the railroad to Jackson. A marchbt 
fifteen miles from Hankinson's. Perry would*! 
bring Grant's army upon this railroad,' and 
compel Pemberton to come out to fight a bat-' 
tie for his communicatior,s or be shut Up in 
Vicksburg without an effoit. Badead says 
Grant estimated Pemberton's force at 30,000. 
Grant was not subject to the military fault of 
underrating the number opposed to him. 'At 
Pittsburg Landing he sent word to Buell that 
he was attacked by 100,000 men. 

Of this estimated 30,000 Grant reported 
that he had engaged 11,060 at Port Gibson, 
and had "entirely routed" and- "thorou|lily 
demoralized" them. The route direct to 
Vicksburg from Hankinson's had the line 'bt 
bluff on the one hand,' which, with the wet 
bottoms beyond, formed a rampart for the-^ 
left flank and rear, all the way to Vicksbu^ 
On the other hand, the Big Black River W 
fer.ed- a natural Intrenchment for the rig^ 
flank and rear, all the way. The route woul? 
be over a rolling country of plantations and 
roads, and with no serious natural obstaol^ 

The route taking Warrenton by the re!^ 
the Confederates would have to depart thefe- 
from as soon as the march began. At WaJ 
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; renton Grant would strike the river a little 
way below the lower etid of his canal across 
the tongue of land opposite Vicksburg, where- 
by the wagoning of his supplies from Milli- 
keii's Bend and Young's Point would be re- 
.duced^to three miles, by a road now practica- 
ble. Thus a march of ten miles to Warren- 
ton would fetch him back to his base of sup- 
plies and re-enforcements. This would relieve 
all the troops that were guarding the land 
route of sixty miles, round by way of Rich- 
mond to Hftrd Times, and would add these to 
his fighting force. 

The defeat of Pembkkton in a pitched bat- 
tle, while covering Vickshurg, might , be ex- 
pected to carry with it the immediate fall of 
the place, without . the dreadful labor and 
consuming of the army by' a siege. Tben 
GsANT could turn his army east, scatter the 
ineffectual force at Jackson, and make that 
his base of operations. Gen. J. E. Johnston's 
narrative shows that he expected Grant to do 
this, and he said that Grant's occupation of 
Jackson was the loss' of the State of Missis- 
sippi. It appears that at first Grant contem- 
plated the direct line; for he wrote Sbebuan, 
then at Grand Gulf, May 7: "If Blair was 
now up I believe we could be in Vicksburg in 
seven days."' Blair had only two- brigades, 
and was on the way from Milliken's Bend. 

To march, however, from Hanklnson's 
Ferry, fifteen miles, upon the communica- 
tions of Pbmbbrton's army, covering Vicks- 
<j)arg, and decide the fate of the Confederate 
army and of .Vicksburg in one battle, would 
be so direct and obvious that it could hardly 
be called anything'higher' than a grand tac- 
tiufil movement, It is what any General 
would do if he thought he could beat the 
opposing 'army. And in general, when a 
commander enters on an Invading campaign, 
he thinks he can beat the enemy's array. 

It is such a direct and obvious movement 
as Bonaparte would have made, or Frederic 

fB Great, but it would not be strategic in the 
ghest degree. But to depart from a direct 
line of fifteen miles, and to march fifty miles 
t(^Jack8on, lengthening it oy zigzag marches 
'itb seventy, and then l.ack, leaving the enemy 
lepvering Vicksburg— this is high strategy. 
o! This is that which raised Gen. Grant's 
military fame to its zenith. In explaining 
this strategy, BAdbau takes the common'mind 
into the uppermost realms of the military 
art. The general and pverriiling reason was 



in Grant's nature, as he has before stated: 
"It was his nature in war always to prefer 
the immediate aggressive." Therefore he 
went to Jackson and back, when the en- 
emy was in his immediate front. ButBADBAU- 
has also an abundance of particular reasons. 

Badeau concedes the apparent advantages 
of the direct or taptical line, but he mentions 
a serious obstacle: "Apparently Grant's most 
natural course was to march direct upon 
Vicksburg, and at once begin the siege, or at 
least attack its garrison, should that come put 
to meet him. He was not, more than twelve 
[ten] miles fro^ 'Warrenton, and" had only 
one formidable obstacle to encouijter, the Big 
Black River, the line of which would prob- 
ably be taken by any enemy ofjposing him." 

The adage celebrates the short memories of 
truthful historians. After Adam Badeau has 
had Grant for several days in possession of 
the crossing of the Big Black River, and after 
MoPherson, on the 4th, had made a recon- 
naissance , north along the west side of the 
Big Black, to within six miles of Vicksburg, 
and had found no enemy, he restores the Con- 
federate army to the Big Bladk River, in 
front of Grant, as a "formidable natural ob- 
stacle" which Grant would have to encoun- 
ter with the Confederate army holding it, if 
he went by the direct road. , 

The statement of this reason by Adam 
Badeau, approved by Grant, is an indication 
of tbe abundance of reasons Grant had for 
leaving a direct way of fifteen miles, a,nd 
going around 150 miles to avoid the enemy at 
Vicksburg. The other reason is that Gen. 
Gregg was "collecting another force toward 
the east and north, of whose strength Grant 
was, not well infdrmed." Therefore he re- 
solved to go east "to drive eastward the 
weaker one" before the two could unitp. 
Then he would seize Jackson, destroy the rail- 
roads there, and thus would have "Vicksburg 
audits garrison isolated from the would be 
Confederacy." 

That no force arrived at Jacltson or on the 
east till the . 10th only distinguishes Grant's 
foresight in making, the immediate objective, 
of his plan a re-enforcement which might 
come on the east if he waited for it. That 
the Confederate forces at Vicksburg and Jack- 
son, having the inner line, could unite by 
moving half the distance which Grant 
marohed toprevent them, might be a consid- 
eration in war as practiced in the old world; 
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but Adam Badeau says that Grant's military 
methods were original; that "His mind, in- 
deed, was never much inclined to follow 
precedents, or to set store by rules; he was not 
apt to study the means by which other men 
had succeeded; he seldom discussed the cam- 
paigns of great commanders in European 
wars, and was utterly indifferent to precept 
or example whenever these seemed to him in- 
applicable." And if he was "not apt to 
study" these, they were always inapplicable. 

Therefore did Grant determine to leave 
Pembekton on his flank, and to leave to him 
the inner line, while he himself went to Jack- 
son to see if any troops were there, and to 
drive them eastward,^ then to return and 
gain a new base. The time when 
he determined upon this strategy is movable, 
like the time when he gave up the Port Hud- 
son plan, beginning with midnight of the 3d, 
and reviving on the 10th, and renewed again 
on the I3th. And if it shall appear that the 
plan was constructed after the event, and that 
the movements followed Grant's great prin- 
ciple of not fettering himself by any plan, 
"always expeQting to be governed by the emer- 
gencies that were sure to arise," is it any 
the less exalting to his genius? 

Can there be anyhigher effect of genius than 
to have "built wiser than you knew?" It 
shows an intuition transcending your own 
comprehension. If this be not genius, what 
is it? One need not have read Capt. Toby 
Shandy's narrative of his eiperience at the 
siege of Namur to find that history of battles 
by those who fought them is a progress of 
evolution. The poet or orator often has ideas 
above his comprehension. Gen. Grant, with 
intuitional inspiration, may have made the 
several operations of this "anomalous cam- 
paign," "governed by emergencies that were 
sure to arise," and following his great role of 
letting his^ movements be governed by those 
of the enemy. 

But when, in subsequent years, after the 
halo of developing narrative had gathered 
about these events, Adam Badeau' wove them 
all into the web of a great strategical plan, is 
it not natural that Gen. Grant should pre- 
sume that this was what he designed from the 
beginning? 

The great strategical movement upon Pem- 
berton's army and Vicksburg, fifteen miles 
to the front, by a march away to Jackson, is 
about to begin. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 
grant alone— the whole world opposes his 

PLAK--LIKE ATLAS, HE STANDS UNMOVED— OUT- 
TING HIS BASE— THE MARCH AWAY FROM THE 

ENEMY. 

Warhilstory is prone to be tainted by the. 
injustice of crediting secondary Generals with 
successes which were organized by the Com- 
manding General's' mind. Happily this his- 
tory is free from such fault; for Adam Badeau 
narrates that the strategy of the operation 
against Pemberton at Vicksburg, by march- ', 
ing away to Jackson, was Grant's alone, and 
was entered upon contrary to the views of all 
his general officers, and contrary to Gen. 
Halleck's orders. There is great pathos in 
Badeau's description of Gen. Grant's lonely-' 
state, at this crisis, bearing all the weight of 
I)is plan: 

So Grant wa.s alone ; his most trusted subordinates 
be-sought him to cbauge his plans, while his supe- 
riors were astounded at his temerity aud strove to - 
interfere. Soldiers of reputation aud civilians in 
high places condemned in advance a campaign 
that seumed to them as hopeless as it was unpreoe- J 
dented. 11 he failed, the country would concur 
with the government and the Generals. Grant 
knew all this and appreciated his danger, but vaa. 
as invulnerable to the apprehensions of ambition &a. 
to the entreaties of friendship or the anxieties even 
of patriotism. 

The way in which he came to be thus 
alone, hearinig like Atlas this dreadful load,, 
is, first, by means of a dissolving view, ia 
which the Port Hudson plan melts into the- 
Vicksburg plan, and the objections of Sher- 
man and other military men and civilians toi 
that are brought forward and hitched to this;: 
second, by ingeniously extinguishing time- 
and space, so as to fetch forward one of Hal- 
leck's dispatches co-operative to the Port 
Hudson plan, and fitting It to the Vicksburg 
plan, and calling it a countermand. "And 
so Grant was alone!" But he who could 
steal from Grant the credit of the hypot 
enuse and right angle plan of the*; 
campaign of 150 miles against Pember- 
ton and Vicksburg, fifteen miles in front, is 
a inore contemptible wretch than he wlio 
steals the golden trash which is slave to every 
holder. 

So shadowy was left the military possessibn 
of the country north* to the Ohio by Grant's 
operat.loj;is to open tlw Mississippi, thai tele," 
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grams had to be sent round by. Grand Gulf 
and the wagon route of supplies by way of 
Richmond to Milliken's Bend, and tbenc.e by 
convoyed steamboat to Cairo, to reach the 
telegraph. Therefore, while Gkant was 
vacillating between his Port Hudson plan of 
retreat and his apportunity to advance, Hal- 
LBCK, in ignorance, was sending bracing co- 
operative dispatches to him apd Banks. 
Adam Badeau fetches forward one of these, 
which was faithful to Grant's Port Hudson 
plan, in ignorance of anj' other, and evolves 
it into a countermand of his Violcsburg plan, 
and thereby achieves his lonely pathos. 

Adam Badeatt views Grant's plan of opera- 
tion against Pbmbbbton at Vioksburg, by the 
line of tlie hypotenuse to Jadkson, and the 
base line back to Vicksburg, as the one that 
"presented the most absolute and splendid 
advantages; but it also presented difficulties 
and dangers sufficient to deter any but the 
most confident of commanders. To under- 
take it Grant must not only advance between 
two armies, either of which was a formidable 
opponent" (one of these armies was Gregg's, 
who by the 10th had a brigade), "and run the 
risk of their combining to crush him; 
but, more daring still, he would expose his 
only line of communication with the Missis- 
sippi to attacks from Pismberton. If he at- 
'attempted to guard that line, he must 
weaken his njoving column, so that it-would 
be unsafe to cope with Gregg, now d aily ex- 
pecting re-enforcemeri ts from the South and 
East." 

The General whose strategy leads him from 
the enemy's main army in his front to a 
flank march fifty miles away does appear to 
Expose his communications, likewise his rear. 
Therefore, says Adam Badeau: "He at once de- 
cided to abandon his base altogether, to plunge 
into the enemy's country with three days' 
rations, trusting to the region itself for forage 
and supplies, an'd to the chances of victory to 
jenable him to regain some 'point on the 
[Mississippi, in spite of all the opposition of 
two hostile armies. » * * The ■ utmost 
celerity of movement was indispensable not 
only to his success, but to his salvation." 
p,', That the General who marches J.50 miles 
to fetch round to the objective fifteen 
miles in his front, heeds celerity, 
fseems undeniable; that when he marches 
fifty miles away from his base, and leaves the 
enemy's main army within fifteen miles of 



it, he exposes his communications, seems 
equally plain'; and each enhances the won- 
derful strategy. But the words of the argu- 
menbjust quoted convey that Grant's design 
at this time was simply a raid, to destroy 
railroads and stores, arid "to regain some 
point on the Mississippi in spite of all the 
opposition of two hostile armies." This niay 
explain some of the enigmatical movements 
in^"this anomalous campaign." 

Gen. Grant's act of cutting .loose from his 
base of supplies is that which gave the,charm 
of romance to this campaign, as it did to 
Gen. Sherman's march to the sea. In each 
the achievement of marching away from a 
base of supplies was so dazzling as to eclipse 
the homely fact that it was a march away, 
from the enemy. But the just measure of 
glory has not been giyen to Gen. Grant's 
cutting away from his base of supplies, not 
even by Adam Badeau. This is beckuse of 
the misconception that Grant's base of sup- 
plies was at Grand Gulf. 

If to cut his base to go fifty miles to Jack- 
son, to operate on Pemberton at Vicksburg, 
was a brilliant achievement, then the greater 
brilliancy of cutting his base at Millii*n's 
Bend, sixty miles further away, can be ex- 
actly calculated. At that place iswhere^Gen. 
Grant cut his base of supplies when he 
started on his Port Hudson plan. He ex- 
pectedto carry his base along by the canal 
and bayou navigation, but this had sunk 
away. He cut no base of supplies at Grand 
Gulf; for he took all he could get, and waited 
from the 3d to the 10th for more. He took 
all the teams with him that he could get up 
by that time, and was followed subsequently 
by a train of 200 wagons more. At Milliken's 
Bend was where the romantic feat of cutting 
loose from the base was performed, and the 
romantic objective of it was the retreat to 
Port Hudson, 

On the 6th of May Gen. Grant dispatched 
to Halleok: "B^errying land transportation 
(te&ms) and rations to Grand Gulf _is detain- 
ing me on the Black River. ' I will move as 
soon as three days' rations are secured, and 
send , the wagons bafik to Grand Gulf for 
more." While the main army was marching 
to the front, an army in ihe rear an(J a "fleet 
of transports were hurrying forward supplfes; 
yet now six days after the landing at Bruins- 
burg, and ten days after reachingHard Times, 
Grant's troops, although spread out to "live 
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off the country," had not three days' rations 
ahead. 

In the same dispatch he said: "Informa- 
tion from the other side leads me to believe 
the enemy are bringing forces from Tulla- 
homa. Should not EoseobAns at least make 
a demonstration of advancing?" It appears, 
by Gen. J. E. JohhsIon's report, that he and 
Gen. Bragg agreed in the opinion that, in the 
then attitude of Eoseoeaks, no forces could be 
taken from Bbagg without losing Tennessee; 
therefore, that Eoseceaks was rendering very 
eilective co-operati6n to Gbakt,' while his 
waiting gave time enough to fetch Bbagg's 
forces against him, if they had been free. 

The great movement of celerity is about to 
begin, but has not yet begun. For some 
mysterious reason there is hesitancy. Says 
Adam Badeau: "On the 6th Grant ordered 
McPhersok: 'Move one of your divisions to 
Rocky Springs to-morrow, leaving the others 
to occupy from your present headquarters to 
the ferry. On the approach of Sherman's ad,- 
vance order up the second.' " "Accordingly at 
10 a. ra. on the 7th" Logan's division moved, 
and* was followed by Crocker's to Eooky 
Springs, five miles east of Hankinson Ferry, 
"where they remained in camp till the 9th. 
On the 8th Grant's headquarters were re- 
moved to Eocky Springs." 

Sherman's corps had reached Hankinson's 
on the 8th, having that morning drawn three 
days' rations at Grand Guif. Says Badeau: 
"This day Grant announced to Hadleck, 
'Our advance is fifteen miles from Edward's 
Station, on Southern Eailroad. All looks 
well.'" Edward's Station is on ^;he VicKs- 
burg & Jackson Eailroad, and appears by the 
map to be twenty miles northeast of Eocky' 
Springs. Badeau says in a foot note: "This 
estimate was incorrect. Eooky Springs is full 
twenty-five miles from Edward's- Station." 
But the statement served well enough for the 
time, and gave to Halleck the idea of a vig- 
oro'us forward movement, while Grant was 
waiting for something. To discredit Grant's 
statements that were good for the time seems 
reprehensible in Adam Badeau. 
r At this interesting point Badeau has one of 
the most miscellaneous of the miscellaneous 
tupns which regularly occur when the plan 
becomes involved, and when the reader's 
mind, strained by intense pursuit of the nar- 
rative, requires diverting. Inasmuch as when 
he resumes, a change of Grant's plan has to 



be told and explained, and as a history of all 
this, up to the next change of plan, would 
make this chapter too long, the opportunity 
is taken to end the chapter here, rather than 
have to do it in the middle of a thrilling 
stroke of strategy. 



chapte;e XXVII. ■ 

BADEAU'S HARMONIOUS ASCRIPTIONS — A CRISIS Df 
THE STRATEGY BEFORE IT (HAS MOVED — WAIT- 

' ING FOR EATIOHS AND CEREBRAL DEVELOP- 
MENTS. 

All through Capt. ADAMBADEAu'sthree \%,1- 
uable volumns run little alternating strains, 
as if on parallel cleflfs of the music staff, com- .J 
plementing each other like the parts of avocal.' 
duet. And as in the operatic diiet the parts ; 
may seem to be disputing and challenging to 
mortal combat, yet they harmoniously blend, 
so Adaji Badeau'b strains may seem contra- 
dictory, yet they are one in the harmonious" 
end. 

For example, one strain celebrates' Gen. 
Grant's farsighted sagacity, which discerns 
the end from the beginning, and shapes 
every particular and detail to that end; the 
complementing strain sings that he did never 
fetter himself with precise plans, but ''always 
expected to be governed by the emergencies, 
that were sure to arise" — the principle which 
was the guiding star of the life of the dis- ' 
tinguished Wilkins Micawber. 

Again, one strain celebrates the minuteness 
of Gen. Grant's military mind, and tells how 
he gave orders not only to commanders of ,; 
corps, but to their subordinates, the command- 4 
ers of divisions, brigades, and regiments, also 
theiquartermasters, commissaries, and wagon,), 
masters, how detailed and , minute these 
orders were, reaching to themost rudimentary . 
parts, as well as to grand tactics, such as di- 
recting a Major General, in moving upon the 
enemy, to put his wagon train in the rear 
rather than in front; the blending strain sings 
that "Grant never gave express orders in ad- 
vance; it was bis custom always to await the! 
contingencies of a campaign;" "he contented,] 
himself beforehand with giving ordera for the 
earliest movements," leaving the rest to be 
"governed by the movements of the enemy,'W 

In one strain Gen. Grant so orders every, 
part in general and detail, and his command- 
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ing "in person" ao directs and pervades every 
division, brigade, and regiment.tliat each suc- 

f. cesful part is his own, and eacii part that is 
not successful is the blunder of a subordinate; 
in the counterpart he simply •'indicates the 
great features of a campaign," or "tlie princi- 
pal object of a battle," and leaves to each 
commander to choose his order of movement. 
In one strain, "it was his nature in war, 
always to prefer the immediate aggressive ;" 
"liis strategy was always that of bringing to 
bear upon a certain point all the force he 
could command; he did not necessarily select 
the weakest point, but rather that which was 
vital, and, therefore, lilcely to be best de- 
fended; but he threw his entire strength upon 
this point, and repeated the blows until all 
was ended;" in the contralto part he sur- 
passes all the great masters of the art of war 
by the surprising strategy of marching away 
from the enemy in his front, to hunt for fu^ 
tare problematical detachments. 

' In one strain Gbamt's rule of war is to dis- 
regard places, in order to niake the destruo- 
<tion of armies his objective; in t|ie counter 
strain his greatest strategical and tactical 
achievements are in so directing his line of 
operations as to fetch the opposing army into 
its strongest fortified places. 

^ These are but examples of a long succession 
of these harmonious strains. Totheunwonted 
reader they sound inconsistent. So, to the 
uncultured, Wagner's overtures are dis- 
cordant, while to the cultured ear they are 

''^'wonderful harmonies. In like manner he 
who is attuned to Adam Badead's consistency 

• will have ceased to be perceptive of contradic- 
tion. 

When Adam Badeau resumed the thread of 
his narrative, after the very miscellaneous 
'turn at the end of the last chapter, a crisis 
had cha)iged the complexion of Grant's 
strategy. He relates that: "At Rocky Springs 
Grant heard that the rebels were fortifying 
and concentrating at Edward's Station, about 
twenty-five miles off, on the Vicksburg & 

; . Jackson Kailroad." What was a General to 

'do in such a crisis? Badeau tells what Grant 
did. First "he deter;nimed to change the 

■"relative positions of two of the corps." Mc- 
Clernand, on the right, was shifted over to 
the left, next the Big Black River; McPher- 

■ SON, on the left, was shifted over to the right; 
Sherman still in the center. * 

If the reader pays not strict 'attention he 



will lose his mental grip on one of the finest- 
pieces of strategy in "this anomalous cam- 
paign." Continues Badeau: "It was his in- 
tention now to hug the Big Black River as 
closely as possible with MoClernand's and 
Sherman's corps, and strike the railroad with 
them beyond Edward's Station, somewhere 
between that place and Bolton, forty or fifty 
miles from Hankinson's Ferry. Meanwhile 
McPhbrson was to move by way of Utica to 
Raymond, thirty-five miles from the ferry, 
and thence intcf Jackson, twenty miles further, 
destroying the railroad, telegraph, and pub- 
lic stores there; he was then to push west 
and rejoin the main force." 

The ingenuity of this strategy, like the 
moral of Capt. John Bunsby's observations, 
will appear in the application (if it, thus': 
"ByHhese dispositions Grant would avoid a 
battle with, the main rebel army on the 
ground selected by Pemberton, * * * 
while at the same time he divided the enemy, 
interposing between PEMBEETdN and the rebel 
forces at Jackson." Thus does Gen. Grant's 
historian lay bare the most abstruse parts of 
the art of strategy, so that the domnlon mind 
can understandingly admire. 

Nothing can be plainer or more admirable. 
Grant, at Rocky Springs, deciding it unwise 
to attack the enemy where he is concentrated 
and fortified, atEdward's Station, in his front, 
moves MoPheeson away by the flank in front 
of the fenemy, td Jackson, and divides his 
'army, from the Big Black River to Jackson, a 
■ distance of forty miles, in froiit of the ene- 
my's center and strong position at Edward's 
Station, in order to "divide <the enemy." 
Sijrely, according to Adam Badeat;, the na- 
tion owes a statue to Pemberton. 

And now it appears that all this enlighten-' 
ment, and all this plan, came to Grant after 
he moved to Rocky Springs, and heard ttfere 
that Pemberton was fortifying and concentra- 
ting at Edward's Station, and that till now 
he had been following his great rule of fetter- 
ing himself by no plan, but expecting to be 
"governed by tbe contingencies that were 
sure to" turn up. And even now he told no 
one of his new plan. Badeau says he did not 
tell McOleenand, because he "feared to trust 
him ■with an independent expedition, which 
the movement against Jackson seemed 
likely tq prove, and, therefore, put him on 
the left." 

Nor did he tell Sherman and McPhkrson, 
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though Badeatj says that somehow they un- 
derstood it; '-the latter, especially, was 
aware that, if possihle, he was to push on 
toward Jackson, though not without express 
orders." And it appears that Grant did not 
tell himself; for at this juncture Badeau di- 
gresses into the following glowing ascription 
to G-kant's genius in keeping himself free 
from plans, and seizing things as they turned 
up: 

"These" (i. e., express orders) "Gkakt never 
gave in advance. It was his custom always 
to await the contingencies of a campaign. 
None of his plans were so precise that he 
could not vary them; all allowed for the un- 
certain and unexpected movements of the 
enemy. After the great features of a cam- 
paign, or the principal object of a battle, was 
indicated, and the position of the. troups at 
the outset determined, he contented himself 
beforehand with giving orders for the earliest 
movements, always expecting to he governed 
afterward by the emergencies that were sure 
to arise. Many of his most notaljle successes 
were inspired at the moment." Therefore he 
told no one, not even himself, that he was 
aiifting at Jackson, 

By this fine ascription, added to the descrip- 
tion, it appears that Gbant, at Rocky Springs, 
on the 8th, 9th, and 10th of May, was waiting 
for the emergencies that were sure to arise." 

Predominance of the memory stunts the 
creative faculty, and would make war history 
dull. What reader can desire that Adam 
Badeau, revised by Gkakt, should he limited 
by plodding memory, when by emancipation 
from its fetters he can narrate on page 230 
this change of plan, and this elaborate new 
strategy, formed on the 8th, at Rocky Springs, 
because Pembeeton had selected, fortified and 
was concentrated at Edward's Station, and 
then can state in a foot note on page 241, this: 
'•Pembekton did not arrive in person at Ed- 
ward's till the 14th, but his troops were there 
the day before." 

Badeatt relates that Geant was practicing 
a stratagem to deceive McCleknand- in this 
new arrangmentby shifting him from the 
right to the left, and informing him that the 
enemy's main army was at Ed ward's Station, 
and that that was the objective. He says of 
the Jackson plan : '"McCleenand was not in- 
formed of this intention at all.' » » » 
McCleenand was sure always to claim the 
most important position or command, but as 



he was really nearer the great bulk of the 
rebel army, he had no reason to complain, 
supposing himself to be in the advance." 

The Commanding General who carries along^ 
a very complex strategy to deceive the enemy 
as to his movements, and has at the same 
time to practice deep stratagem to deceive the 
commander of his principal corps as to his 
movements and plans, shows a double genius 
for war, and, as Badead observes of the bayou 
operations, "demonstrates the fertility and 
variety of devices developed daring this an- 
omalous campaign." 

By turning forward to page 258 it will "be 
observed that up to the 16th Gkakt supposed 
that Pembeeton was still keeping guard over 
Vicksburg, and that his raid was based upon 
that idea, expecting, as was said, in telling 
the original plan on page 220, "to regain some 
point on the Mississippi, in spite of all the 
opposition of two hostile armies." 

After mature reflection upon the events of 
a campaign in which the instinct of genius 
was directed by "the emergencies which were 
always sure to arise," the great work of 
framing a comprehensive, foresighted, back- ■ 
action, strategical p/lan by which all shall 
have come about as foreseen and foreor- 
ordained, is a task which requires a high 
order of talent; and even the highest is 
liable to get aflfairs into an intricate state. 

But this history follows Adam Badeau, 
indorsed by Gen. Geant; and as their plan of 
the strategy, which was the most brilliant 
feature of this campaign, hinged, from the 
9th, when Geant was at Rocky Springs, on 
Pembeeton's being concentrated and fortify- 
ing at Edward's Station, that part ^an not be 
left out until the development of Badeati's 
history shall put it out. Therefore,, for the 
present, Pembekton shajl be where Badeau 
and Gkant put him. 

Resuming the thread of his narrative, after 
this glowing episode to the military genius 
which takes things as they come, Badeau 
says: "McPheeson marched on the 9th of 
May to a point seven miles west of TJtioa, and 
McCleenand to the Big Sandy ^.iver." j 
TJtica is ten miles east of Rocky Springs. 
Seven miles west of Utica would be three 
miles east of Rocky Springs. To Big Sandy; 
Creek is by a road that forks to the northeaaki 
three or four miles from Rocky Springs. Oiy 
the evening of the 9th MoPhekson was di- 
rected: "March your command to-morroW 
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to Water beyond tfticii, provided you find it 
within six or seven miles of the place on the 
direct Raymond road." 

■•,;McClkrnand was ordered May 9: "Move 
your command to-morrow on the telegraph 
,road to Five Mile Creek. Instructions have 
been given to Gens. Sheeman and MoPhke- 
soH to move so as to continue on the same 
general front with you-." This was pushing 
MoCleenand to a line only 'ten miles from 
Edward's Station, where Geant had placed 
Pembeetoh, intrenched; the other two corps 
^tretching off away from the enemy to south- 
east. Badeau makes the following explana- 
tion of the hesitancy of these movements in a 
^qampaign in which celerity to surprise and 
divide the enemy was declared essential to 
sifklvation : "All the movements thus far were 
preliminary merely, or of the nature of de- 
velopments, the necessary supplies and am- 
munition for the march not having yet ar- 
rived." , 

The term developments is m.ucli used in 
military affairs, also in the sciences of phre- 
nology and of the origin of species. The use 
here is in the sense common to the three. 
These movements were not to develop the po- 
sition of the enemy, for Geant' s plan was to 
shun that; not to develop his own army, for 
that had been developed in "living off the 
country," and had to be gathered up for a 
forward march; the waiting, therefore, as 
Badeau will presently show more plainly, 
was to develop in the head of the Command- 
ing Greneral an idea what to do next. Some 
movement of the enemy was necessary to 
•this. 

At this juncture, however, the waiting for 
supplies made convenient the waiting" for 
cranial developments. Badeau tells with 
l^miration the energetic orders which Geant 
issued on the 3d and 4th to hurry forward 
Ultpplies from Milliken's Bend. On the 6th 
>6kant had dispatched Halleck that he would 
move aa soon as he got three days' rations. 
His army was living on a country which he 
'said abounded in corn and cattle, and yet on 
the 9th he was still waiting to get three days' 
;j!«itions ahead. Since he landed at Bruinsburg 
,lhe Confederates had now had nine days— 
IfMnce he passed below Grand ■ Gulf eleven— 
toigather forces by their railroads, to unite 
"with Pembebton. Luckily they had them not 
to bring, for Boseceans was keepiiig'BEAoa. 
k A march of ten miles from Hankinson's 



Ferry to Warrenton would practically restore s 
Gkant to his base of supplies at Milliken's 
Bend. All the navy and transport fleet 
would follow him. The wagon part of his 
line of supplies across the tongue of land by 
his river-turning canal would be only three 
miles. Mahomet would not go to the mount- 
ain, therefore the mountain was coming to 
MAhomet in wagon loads around the bayou 
road of sixty miles to Hard Times, thence by 
boats to 'Grand Gul/, thence by wagon over a 
single bad road ten miles to Hankinson's 
Perry,»or twelve and fifteen miles to Willow 
Springs and Rocky Springs. This was the 
wonderful romance of cutting loose froiu the 
base of supplies to make an operation in 
which "the utmost celerity of movement was 
indispensable, not only to his Efuccess, but to 
bis salvation." 

In this crisis of the celerity, while Geant's 
"movements are in the nature of develop- 
ments," waiting for something to turn up, is 
a favorable time to pause till the next chap- 
ter, which will positively and without re- 
serve launch into that course of brilliant, 
strategy and of celerity of operations which 
raised Gkant's military fame to its zenith* 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

THE EEASONS FOR MAECHING AWAY FKOM THE 
BASE OF SUPPLIES AND FKOM THE OONFBDEBATE 
ARMY — THE BATTLE OF EAYMOND. 

Up to the 11th of May, says Adam Badeau, 
all the movements of (ien. Gbant "were pre- 
liminary merely, or of the nature of develop- 
ments, the' necessary supplies and ammuni- 
tion for the march" not having yet arrived;" 
that is to say, he was marking time. He had 
ladded at Bruinsburg April 30, and froni that 
day the Confederacy divined his objective 
to be "Vicksburg, and that Pembebton 
must be re-enforced. The battle of Port Gib- 
son was fought on the 1st of May, and now 
on the lltb his arm^ was l^ut fifteen miles 
from that place, In an operation in which he 
says not only success but salvation depended 
on celerity. 

His advance had reached Hankinson's 
Ferry, and secured that crossing of Big Black 
River, on the direct route to Vicksburg May 
3. A reconnaissance next day to within, six 
miles of Vicksburg found no enemy. A 
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march of ten miles, whioli he could have 
made ob the 4th or 5th, would fetch him to 
his base of supplies, and relieve the trooi)s 
that were guarding the circuitous road of sixty 
miles to Hard Times, and the wagon transpor- 
tation along that road and on the road from 
Grand Gulf to Hankinson's Perry, an all of 
which a round trip could not be made in less 
than a fortnight. 

A march of ten miles on the direct line to 
Vicksburg would as effectually connect him 
with his supplies and re-enforcements as he 
had been at Millikin's Bend. It would have 
supported his troops by regular rations for the 
hardships of the camp, the march, and the 
battle. It would have given the means of 
taking care of the sick of the campaign and 
the woundfed of the battle, instead of leaving 
the sick and the stragglers of the forced 
marches to the hands of the enemy, and the 
cruelty of fighting a battle with no means to 
care for the wounded, and where they must 
be abandoned to the enemy by moving on ; 
for this is one of the romantic features of a 
campaign which cuts loose from its base. 

A march of not more than five miles from 
tMs secure base would fetch Gen. Grant's 
army upon Pembeeton's communications, 
and would force a battle which, in all mili- 
tary probability, would be decisive of the fate 
of that army and of Vicksburg. Badeau, ap- 
proved by Grant, recognizes this, and has 
to fetch back Pemberton's forces to the 
possession of the Big Black at Hankinson's 
Ferry, to find a reason for Grant's not taking 
this course. This prompt march and joining 
of the issue would have enabled Grant to 
turn East, scatter all forces that might come, 
occupy Vicksburg, and thus effectually hold 
the State of Mississippi, instead of making 
a mere devastating raid on that place. And 
Jackson, as a base, was of far more im- 
portance than Vicksburg. 

He had estimated Pemberton's force at 30,- 
000, and had reported to HALLECK^liathe had 
routed and demoralized 11,000 of this number. 
Pemberton, keeping about 8,000 at Vicksburg, 
was able to bring into the field only about 
17,000 men. Probably in all Grant's army 
therfe was not, save Gen. Gkani, an able 
bodied volunteer who was not confident of 
tlie result if led directly upon the Confeder- 
ate army. This was what every volunteer ex- 
pected and was eager for. The reason why 
Gbakt did not take this course is one of those 



things which are very hard to find out in 
Adam Badeau's history. Even with ttie ad- 
vantage of framing a plan of campaign years 
after the event, the true reason for this march 
away from the enemy could not be set forth 
save in self-contradictions. 

Three reasons are given ^.nd contradicted: | 

1. That on the direct route to Vicksburg, 
Grant would have to encounter the formi=; 
dable obstacle of the Big Black River, with 
Pemberton holding it; whereas Badeau says 
that Grant held it from the 3d, and had 
reconnoitered across it to within seven miles 
of Vicksburg on the 4th. But, by making the 
march away to the east, Grant gave to Pem- 
berton this formidable line to meet him i® 
turning. 

2. That at Rocky Springs on the 8th, 9th, , 
or 10th, Grant Knew that Pemberton was 
concentrated and fortifying at Edward's Sta- 
tion, eighteen miles east of Vicksburg; wherejf 
as Grant's orders on the 16th prove that up 
to that time he thought Pemberton was keep- 
ing guard over Vicksburg. In fact, as Grant 
found out, two days late, Pemberton's army 
arrived at Edward's Station on the 13th, and 
he on the 14th. 

3. That Grant left a direct line of fifteen 
miles, which would have brought him upon 
Pemberton, and marched east to divide Pem- 
berton from re-enforcements on the east; 
whereas this would be the very way to len- 
able Pemberton to make such a junction,' be- 
cause this would relieve him from immediate 
fear for Vicksburg, and he and his re-enforGe<;= 
ments could unite by marching not half so' 
far as Grant would have to maich to separate 
them. 

These reasons, invented after the events, 
are contradicted by their context. This 
straining of invention seems to concede that 
the actor in "this anomalous campaign" 
could not explain why he embraced a great 
opportunity by marching away from it, 

Others are offered, which are contradicteii 
by the nature of things, and which do not 
allow to BADE.4D and his hero the posses^M 
of sound minds: -9 

1. That to guard his rear from being at- 
tacked by a problematical future force from, 
Jackson, Grant, represented as then confront? 
ing Pemberton at Edward's Station, and feap 
ful of attacking him, turned his rear to T^ 
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|S?BT0N, and offered him every elianoe tp at- 
tack his I'ear, \?hile his ariny was .too widely 
divided for support., 

feThat Grant's great ohjective in marching 
y^from Pembebton to the east was to di- 
Tide the en«my; whereas at the time when 
jBadeau says he formed this plan there was 
•no enemy on the east to be dividedj and 
ffiiereas his line Of movement not only gave 
ItEiB' enemy, time and opportunity to unite, 
but widely separated his own army, In such, a 
manner as, if Pemberton had been where he 
^tends, would haVe presented to him a 
great opportunity to attack Grant in detail. 

t 3. That (jrBAN't, by dividing and delaying 
his army to destroy railroads, was doing any- 
thing to help the only rational objective of 
his .campaign, the beating of Pemberton' s 
army, or the capture of Vicksburg. 

f 4. That Grant cut himself away from his 
base of supplies for any. military purpose; 
iT^ereas, on the contrary, the direct march 
upon the enemy would he a march back to 
his base, and the march away from his base 
was a march away from the enemy. 
I S. That Grant would turn and march away 
from Pemberton at Edward's Station, for the 
reason that Pemberton was there prepared, if 
he,,l^xpected to fight him on his return, when 
he would have had time to be much more 
prejtared. 

f "6. That Grant, who had before him the 
opportunity to reach his base of supplies by 
a day's march, and resting on that, to join 
issue with Pemberton, in a clear field) would 
^march awaj' from that opportunity and that 
base,, and -e^xpect to fight a battle with Pem- 
berton on his way back^ in such position as 
Pemberton might choose, where Gbaht would 
#ave no means to care for his wounded, and 
his rear would be "exposed to the gathering 
^Confederate forces. 

^ Tie consideration of these and many other 
things that are revealed in Badeau's narrative 
snakes the course which Gen. Grant took in- 
C(|^patible with the object of attacking the 
£oiKEederate array, if he be allowed a strong 
mind and good military sense. Badbau, re- 
vised by Grant, does not mention in any of 
his explanations of the movement to the east, 
Jhat.&RANT intended to attack Pemberton. 
There is no sound of this till Grant, at Bolton, 
liering by forced marches to head off John- 



ston in a race to the Mississippi, heard that 
Pemberton was advancing to attack him. 
On the contrary Badbau says: 

Heatoncedccjded to abandon His base altogether, 
to plunge into tloe enemy's country with three days' 
rations, trusting to the region itself for forage imd 
supplies, ^nd to the chances of victory to enable 
him to regain some point on the Missi!;sippi, In 
spite of the opposition of two hostile armies. 

To regain "some point on the Mississippi!" 
To expect to fight Pembbhton's army waS to 
fight for Vicksburg, not to regain some point 
on the Mississippi. The expression "to regain 
some point on the Mississippi in spite of the 
opposition of two hostile armies," conveys to 
evade them and merely regain his supplies; 

All of Badeau's eipl'anations leave unex- 
plained the object of this march away from 
supplies and support, and away from the ene- 
my, save that it was to destroy railroads. This 
explains the marching away from the base 
and the enemy, and explains many other 
things which will appear further along. But 
the march upon the Confederate army and 
upon Grant's base of supplies was by one 
road, and that road he turned his' back upon 
alfter waiting seven days for the Confederates 
to unite antf re-enforce. On the other hand, 
the daringly romantic! act of cutting away 
'from his communications was to cut away 
from the enemy's army. 

Up to the 11th the movements, Badeau 
says, "were preliminary merely, or of the 
nature of developments." On the 11th Gjiant 
"ordered McPhbrson, who was noW beyond 
Ptica, 'Move your command to-night to the 
next crossroad's, and to-morrow with all 
activity into Raymond. ^ * * We must 
fight the enemy before our rations fail, and 
we are equally bound to make our rations 
last as long as possible.' " This history takes 
such fragments of Grant's orders as Badeau 
gives. Fight what enemy before the rations 
fail? He then expected no enemy at Ray- 
mond, and Badeau says he had decided to 
sdun Pemberton. Yet this order conveys 
that the fighting was to be all done before the 
three days' rations lft,d failed. 

The same order informed HcPheeson: 
"Sherman is now moving on the Auburn and 
Raymond road, and will reach Fourteen 
Mile Creek to-night.^ When you arrive at 
Raymond he will be„iu close .supporting dis- 
tance. I shall move McClebnand to I^out- 
teen Mile Creek early to-morrow,, so that h« 
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will occupy a place on Sherman's left. The 
Auburn road to Raymond diverged just be- 
yond Eocky Springs to the left of the Utfca 
road, the one which McPherson had taken. 
The general course of both roads was north- 
east. McClernand was on another road 
further to the left, his left extending to the 
Big Black River. By these orders the general" 
line of the front of the three corps would face 
a little east of north; MoClebnand's front 
would be only six miles from Edward's 
Station; the right of the line fifteen miles 
from his left. 

On the 12th, at 3:30 a. m., Log.\k's division 
moved toward Raymond, followed by Ckockeb 
at 4. "At 11 o'clock Logan met positive re- 
sistance within two miles of Raymond. This 
was Gregg's brigade, which had arrived from 
Port Hudson. By this time Pemberton, 
whose main force had been till now west of 
Big Black River, covering Vicksburg, finding 
that Grant was moving east, resolved to move 
his main array to the east of the Big Black, 
at Edward's Station, where Grant would 
have to attack him, if Vicksburg was his ob- 
ject. He ordered the movements on the 12th, 
and on the same day ordered Gregg to await 
his opportunity to attack Grant in the rear 
when Grant attacked at Edward's Station. 
This outlying part of the plan was not very 
formidable, unless, indeed, Grant made a 
great blunder when he countermarched Gen. 
Lewis Wallace's division of 8.000 men, and 
so. kept it out of the battle, because it was 
coming in on the Confederate iiank and rear 
at Shiloh. 

Logan's division got into line of battle; 
Crocker's formed the reserve: 

Both sides of the road were occupied, and at 2 
p. m. the whole line was ordered forward. Scarcely 
Had the advance begun when the 'battle opened 
vigorously on the center and left center, where un- 
der cover of woods and ravines the rebels had 
moved a large portion of their force. McPherson, 
however, outnumbered Gregg two to one. and be- 
fore Crocker's division had reached the field tlfe 
enemy was beaten and in full retreat toward Ray- 
mond. . 

Gregg retreated in good order, although 
Badeau demoralizes him as usual. McPher- 
son stated his loss as 69 killed, 341 wottnded, 
30 missing; the enemy's, 103 killed, 720 
wounded and prisoners. The troops entered 
Raymond at 5 p. m,, the enemy having gone 
on toward Jackson. Although it was a bat- 



tle of a division and another supporting di- 
vision against a, brigade, estimated by 
McPherson at "between 4,000 and 5,000," and 
although Raymond was 9 place of no con- 
sequence, it figured in the bulletin all the 
same. Grant dispatched Halleck: "Ray- 
mond, Miss., May 14.— McPherson took this 
place on the 12th after a brisk fight of more 
than two hours." 

McPherson took the place! Not L0gak. 
When McClernand's corps fought the battle'; 
of Port .Gibson. Grant's dispatch was thafl 
"we" did it, and in his report he made this 
generous observation: "Where all have done 
so well, it would be out of place to make in- 
vidious distinction." 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

A CHANGE- IN THE STRATEGY — MARCH AWAY 
FROM THE ENEMY AGAIN TO PROTECT THS 
REAK — GKN. J. E. JOHNSTON ARRIVES— THE ' 
CAPTURE OF JACKSON. 

The unexpected fight at Raymond caused a 
change in Gen. Grant's plans. Says Ada% 



Badeau: 






The battle of Raymond, and' the flight of the 
rebels to Jackson, confirmed ■Grant in the idea that 
a strong hostile force was on nis right flank, and he 
at once determined to move his entire army in that 
direction, deflecting McClernand and Sherman 
from the course he had previously ordered them to 
pursue. 

This appears to show that till now Grant 
had been acting upon his great rule of letting,? 
the movements of the enemy govern , his. 
But this application of it would keep Jiiitt j 
moving on after any detached force that had 
fled, the same beyond Jackson as to Jackson. 
Badeau continues: • 

McPherson alone might not have been ablet* 
dislodge Johnston from Jackson, which was strong- 
ly fortified ; and the destruction of that place as a. 
railroad center was absolutely necessary, in ord^ 
to deprive the rebels of its use in concentrating a: 
force to interfere with Grant's future operations 



What future operations? The destruotl. 
of Jackson as a railroad center had no rela 
tion to a battle with Pembkrton's army, nor 
with the immediate re-enforcing of that armylf 
for the enemy could march as Grant's troops' 
did; and if Jaokgon had been "strongly for- 
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tified," Grant, by this operation, would have 
achieved the brilliant strategy of placing his 
army, without supplies or communioationSy 
before a fortified place, which might hold him 
indefinitely, while he had exposed his rear to 
an army which he feared to face. Whatever 
the ''future operations" were which made the 
SeStructionof Jackson as a railroad center abso- 
lutely necessary, they were not the destruction 
of Pembebton's army ; f ojr Grant had iparohed 
away from the most favorable opportunity 
for that, and he could now join battle with 
that army in an hour or two, if it were at 
Bdward's Station. , 

As before mentioned, Badeau s^iys that at 
this time Grant was practicing a stratagem 
on McOlehnahd, to make believe that he was 
■ moving on Bdward's^tation, while in reality 
he intended to send iIoPherson and Sherman 
to Jackson, and then have McClernand's 
!teorpsto follow. Playing this stratagem. Grant 
"continued; "You will then move to-morrow, 
to keep up this appearance, a short distance 
only from where you now are, with the three ad- 
vance divisions, leaving the fourth; or 
Smith's, in about its present position." There- 
fore, says Badeatj: "On the evening of the 
12th of May the Army of the Tennessee oc- 
cupied a line almost parallel with the Vioks- 
-bmg & Jackson Railroad and about seven 
miles south of it." 

McCleenand had a sharp skirmish by 
HovEX's- division, to gain Fourteen Mile 
I Creek. Grant had not expected any enemy 
at Raymond, and had instructed the several 
corps commanders to keep in connection with 
each other. His headquarters were at Dil- 
lon's, near the center of the line, which, on 
the 12th, was fifteen miles long. Badeau re- 
lates that "Liter on the 12th Grant said to 
McCleenand, from Dillon's Plantation: 'Ed- 
ward's Station is evidently the point on the 
railroad the enemy have most prepared for 
receiving us. I therefore want to keep up 
appearances of moving upon that place, 
but want to get possession of less guarded 
points first.' " 

And now the campaign of celerity began. 
At a quarter past 9 on the evening of the 
12th he directed McPherson to "move on to 
Clinton and Jackson at daylight in the morn- 
ing." To go to Clinton was to diverge from 
the direct road to Jackson, eight miles to the 
•northwest. Clinton is on the railroad, nine 
^iles west of Jackson. Sherman's orders 



were changed at the same hour: "After the i 
severe fight of to-day at Raymond, and repulse 
of the enemy toward Clinton and Jackson, 
I have determined to move on the latter 
place, by way of Clinton, and take the Capi- 
tal of the State, and work from there west- 
ward." 

And "work from there westward?" Does 
this sound of battle with Pemberton's army? 
or of a raid away from it? "McPherson was- 
ordered to march at daylight to Clinton. 
'You will march at 4 a. m in the morning, 
and follow McPherson.'" Thus were two 
corps hurried oflf to Clinton. McClernand 
was ordered: "Start with three of your 
divisions as soon as possible, by the road 
north of Fourteen Mile Creek, to this 
place (Dillon's), and on to Raymond." Thus 
were two corps sent northeast, and one south- 
east, and when these marches had been made, 
three of McClernand's, divisions would be 
fifteen miles from the other two corps, with 
their rear exposed to Pemberton's army. 
which on that day reached Edward's Station. 
McClernand's report states that this day's 
march was the hardest of the campaign. And 
it was to no purpose but to countermarch 
more rapidly. 

McClernand's fourth division was ordered 
back to Auburn, thirteen miles southwest of 
Raymond, "to await the arrival of trains now 
on the road, and Blair's division, to conduct 
them to the army." Blair's divisioUi the 
last of Sherman's porps to l,eave Mtlliken's 
Bend, was escorting a train of 200 wagons 
from Grand Gulf. Thus was the army divided 
before PEMBERTON,,now, in fact, arrived on the 
13th at Edward's Stationj (although Grant did 
not find it out till the 16th), and thus were 
two of Grant's three corps pursuing a Con- 
federate brigade, which had fled toward Jack- ' 
son, and the other was held divided as a re- 
serve for the same operation. 

Says Badeau of the affair at Raymond: 
"Pemberton had been completely deceived 
by Grant's maneuver^; supposing the object 
of the latter to be Edward's Station, he re- 
mained at that place with the bulk of his 
force awaiting an attack." But this is illumi- 
nated by a foot note on the same page, 
showing that Pemberton did not make his 
dispositions to advance to Edward's Station 
till the 12th, and by another further along, 
that his army did not arrive there till the 
13th, and by the text further along showing 
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that Grant did not know till the 16th that 
Pembeeton had advanced to Edward's Station. 
Thus it appears that If any one was deceived 
it was not Pembeeton. 

Badeau says that through this deceiving of 
Pembeeton, Geant "divided the rebels and 
beat them in detail." He says also: "It 
was fortunate -that Geant acted with such 
promptness, for on the nisht of the ISth 
Johnston arrived at Jaclcson and took su- 
preme command of all the rebel forces in the 
State, and he was a man of far more genius 
and energy than his subordinate." It was 
very fortunate, therefore, that before the ter- 
rible Johnston had arrived, Geant, who had 
reached Big Black Bridge (late the ferry) on 
the afternoon of the 3d, where he had fifteen 
miles to his front the Confederate army's vital 
position, and ten miles in that way his own 
base of supplies, had acted with such prompt- 
ness and celerity that now on the 12tli his 
corps that was furthest to the right had 
reached thirty miles, and driven a brigade, 
and Itis whole army had moved an average of 
twenty-five miles from Hanlcinson's, from 
the enemy's a^rmyi ^'^d from his 6ase of sup- 
plies. If so much had not been accomplished 
by "promptness and celerity" before John- 
ston came, it is fearful to contemplate, in the 
light of Badeatj, what might have been. 

MoPheeson arrived at Clinton on the after- 
noon of the 13th, and went at destroying the 
railroad. He here found the before men- 
tioned oi;ders from Pembeeton to Geegg. 
"Sheeman had arrived at Raymond before Mo- 
Pheeson left the town," and now Grant 
changed his orders again and directed Sher- 
man, instead of following McPherson to 
Clinton, to "take the direct or southern rOad 
to Jackson. By night he had reached a posi- 
tion near Mississippi Springs, ten miles from 
Jackson." "During this day McCleknand 
withdrew from his position near Edward's 
Station, where his pickets had been within 
two miles of Pembeeton's army. One division 
of the 13th Corps was drawn up in line of 
battle, and behind this cover the remainder 
retired without embarrassment, the enemy 
discovering the movement too late to inter- 
fere." 

Thus did Geant expose one corps of his 

army to the near presence of the enemy 

whom he thought too strong for his whole 

• army to cope with. Thus did he turn his 

rear to the enemy's' superior array, according 



to Bacbau, in order to guard' his future rear 
against a retreating brigade. Thus, was he 
dividing his army before an enemy he deemed 
not prudent to attack, in order to divide the 
enemy. When McCleenand came to with- 
draw his corps he found the enemy strong in 
his front. But fortunately for Geant, Pem- 
beeton had from the first resolved on a .strict- 
ly defensive course, and was still adhering to 
it. And -in all this Geant had "the confidence 
of his ignorance," for until the 16th he clung 
to his idea that Pembeeton was west of Big 
Black Kiver, keeping guard over Vicksburgifj 

Johnston reached Jackson on the night of 
the 13th, and found there Gregg's and Walk- 
ee's brigades, about 6,000 men. He expected 
Gist's and Maxcey's brigades next day to 
raise his force to 11,000.- Had Jackson been 
"strongly fortified," as bReau says, a General 
could not have inarched his army into a com- 
pleter trap than Grant's, without supplies, 
with a strongly fortified' place in front and 
Pembeeton in his 'rear. But Johnston decided 
that the intrenohments were weak, faulty in ■ 
location, 'and the whole town commanded by 
surrounding liills; therefore all the defense 
that was made was to cover his withdrawal. 

MoPheeson, moving from Clinton at day- 
light, met the Confederate outposts five miles 
out from Jackson," on the northwest, and push- 
ing on, found the enemy in position two and a 
half miles outside the city, northwest, where 
he prepared for action. Sheeman, coming| 
from Raymond, arrived on the southwest of 
the city. A gap of two miles was between 
the two lines. McCleenand had now beettt 
marched about, so that one divisiofl was at 
Clinton, one at Mississippi Springs, one at 
Raymond, the other back at Auburn, the dis- 
tance from Auburn to Clinton being twenty 
miles, and from Clinton to Mississippi' 
Springs fifteen miles. Thus was Geant di- 
viding his army to divide the enemy. These, 
says Badeau, together with Blair's and Mc- 
Aethue's divisions, still further away, "were 
all held in reserve" — the reserve of the opera- 
tion against Jackson, where Johnston had 
6,000 men, and was showing a front only to 
cover removal. 

At 11 o'clock MoPheeson ordered an ad^ 
vance, the, skirmishers met a strong fire, then; 
a charge was ordered, and Ckockee's divisio^ 
swept forward, drove the enemy out of the 
rafrine, charged gallantly up the hill, when 
the enemy fled behind their works. The 
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^troops followed a mile and a half till they 
came in range of the artillery of the de- 
fenses of the city. Here two batteries were 
wlieeled into position, the line reformed, 
skirmishers thrown out, and officers sent for- 
ward to reconnoiter. All these operations 
had occupied three hours. 

Sherman, meanwhile, coming from Missis- 
sippi Springs, on the southwest, encountered 
no resistance save such as his skirmishers 
could drive,, till after orossing'a stream and 
emerging from the woods, "in front and as 
far to the left as cotild be seen, appeared a 
line of intrenchments; and the enemy kept 
up a brisk fire of artillery from the pointa en- 
filading Shehman's road." Grant was with 
Sherman. He sent a party to the extreme 
right to reconnoiter. This party not retiirn- 
Ing, Grant and his staff' rode in the same 
direction, and found the way all clear into 
the town. The ouly remaining soldiers were 
some left to work the guns to the last mo- 
ment. 

McPhebson's troops, about the same time, 
found that the-enemy had left the place, and 
they moved forward into the town. McPher- 
sos sent Stevenson's brigade to cut off the 
retreat, but it arrived too late. Says Badeatj: 
"McPheeson considered Stevenson's delay 
udiiecessary, and blamed his subordinate." 
But a march to cut off a retreat- which had 
pot away undiscovered, requires uncommon 
marching legs. 

The troops were in possession- pf the town 
by 3 o'clock, and raised the national flag over 
the State Capital. But, unhappily, it was 
only for a raid; whereas if they had heen led 
upon the enemy's' main army, instead of 
mlirching their legs off to shun it, they could 
have come as conq)ierers, to stay, instead of 

■ to take flight, and from this base to possess 
the State of Mississippi. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

THE BATTLE OF JACKSON — GEN. J. E. JOHNSTON'S 
mVEKTINO COMBINATIONS — GEN. pEANT'S NEW 

PLAN A RACE FOE THE MISSISSIPPI-^UNPAEAL- 

LELED COMBINED MOVEMENTS OF ALL ARMIES. 

I Gen. IGeant had started a dispatch to (Jen. 
.Halleck early on ihe morning of the 14tli, 
Pteting; "I will attack the State Capital to- 
}%ay." Says Adam Badeau: "This was the 



first report Grant had made since severipg 
communication with the government." The 
same dispatch reported the capture of Ray- 
mond, which was the 'first Action Grant had 
to report since the severing. 

E*rom Jackson, May 15, Grant dispatched: 
"This place fell into our hands yesterday, 
after a fight of about three hours. Gen. Joe 
Johnston was in cpmrnand. The engmy re- 
treated north, evidently with the design of 
joining the Vicksburg force. I am concen- 
trating my force at Bolton to cut them off if 
possible." The modesty of Grant's bulletins 
has been much admired. They simply stated 
the great event, leaving the rest to the|imag- 
ination. And upon a mere statement of the 
great event, with the terrible 'Joe Johnston 
beaten, what imagination would conceive 
that Johnston had but 6,000 men, and was 
anxious only to get away, while Grant had 
two corps in the attack, and the other sup- 
porting? 

And what imagination so barren as to sup- 
pose that the modest announcement that he 
had captuned Raymond, by a battle, meant 
no more in a military sense than the capture 
of any other mile of country road? 

In narrating the dispositions for the battle 
of Jackson, McPherson on the northwest and 
Sherman on the southwest, with a space of 
two miles between them, Badeau says Grant 
"made no effort to connect the wings, thin:^l:- 
ing it more iniportant to hold the southern 
road and prevent the escape of the garrison in 
that direction." The success of this is stated 
four pages further along in this: "While this 
show of opposition was being made in Shee- 
MAN'sfront MoPheeson waq held lo^g enough 
for the main body of the eneipy to escape by 
the Canton road, on the northern side of the 
town, by which alone Johnston could effect a 
junction, with Pbmbebton." 

Thus doth Badeau make appear that 
Grant's tactics exposed the army by dividing 
it in front of an intrenched enemy, to acconi- 
plish the object of forcing Johnston to with- 
draw in the only way by which he could join 
Pemberton. Yet he had before stated that 
Grant's great object in going away from Pem- 
berton to Jackson was to prevent any forces 
there from joining Pemberton. 

Between 3 and i o'clock in the afternoon Grant 
sent for his corps commanders, and gave them their 
orders at the State House. McPherson was to en- 
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camp one division iaside the intrenchments, and 
the other between the battlefield and the city. 

Sherman was directed to occupy the line of rifle 
pits at once, and on the following day to destroy 
effectually the railroad tracks in and about Jackson, 
and all property belonging to the enemy. He set 
about his work in the morning (15th) and utterly 
destroyed the railroads in every direction, north, 
east, south, and west; tor a distance in all of twenty 
miles. All the bridges, factories, and arsenals were 
burned, and whatever could be of use to the rebels 
destroyed. The importance of Jackson as a railroad 
center and a depot of stores and military factories 
was annihilated, and the principal object of its 
capture attained. A hotel and a church in Jackson 
were burned without orders, and there was some 
pillaging by the soldiers, which their officers sought 
in every way to restrain. 



ordered Gen. Gist, who Was arriving froltt 
Port Hudson, to the east on the railroad, 
forty or fifty miles from Jackson, and Gen. 
Maxcey, arriving witli another brigade, to 
join Gist. He said in his letter to Pemeeb- 
ton: 

This body of troops will be able, I hope, to pre- 
vent the enemy in Jackson from drawing provisions 
from the east. 

And as to the two brigades which had 
marched north with liim, he said: 

And this one may be able to keep him from the 
country toward Panola. ^ 

Thus was Grant's incredible genius for 
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This was the destruction of that which-a ra- 
tional military course would have converted 
to the use of our army, and have made Jack- 
son a military center as important in its re- 
lations to Mississippi and Louisiana as Chat- 
tanooga to Tennessee and Georgia. It was 
also the destruction of that which it was the 
nation's interest to have preserved, if the 
object of the war was to restore the National 
Union. But the military policy of shunning 
the Confederate army, to devastate places, 
made this campaign more like the ravaging 
of a horde of Tartars than the course of a war 
to save a nation. 

In all the delusions of the three parties to 
"this anomalous campaign," the astute Gen. 
J. E. Johnston seems to have been worst de- 
ceived. He could not believe that Grant 
had come to Jackson merely for a devastating 
raid; he supposed he had come to stay, and 
to make that a base of military operations. 
Consequently, when he left the place he 



missing his opportunity converted tostrat-- 
egy which neutralized the astute Johnston, ,'i 
If he could have believed that Grant was on- 
ly upon a raid intending to avoid serious op- 
position, his course might have been widely 
different. Thus does genius build wiser than 
it knew, and thus was a wise soldier deceived 
by his unbelief that another could have so 
small a purpose for so great an army. 

Before Johnston had reached Jackson the 
Quartermaster in charge of the public prop- 
erty had begun to remove it. Johnston de- 
cided the place indefensible. The reasons 
were not stated in the reports of the time, but 
are given in JoHNSioif's report of his aban- 
donment of the place upon the second raid, | 
which was made - by Sherman after the sur- 
render of Vicksburg. He says: 

.These [the defensive works], consisting of » 
line of rifle pita, prepared at intervals for artillery, 
extended from a point north of the town, a little 
east of the Canton road, to a point south of till 
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kdWH, within a sh6rt iJistarioe- ot Peitrl Eiver, and 
covered most of the approaoUea west ot the river, 
but were badly located and constructed, preseutiuK 
but slight obstacle to a vigorous assault, * -*• «* 
IIUls couamandlng and encircling the town, within 
easy cannon range, offered favorable sites for bat- 
^riea. A crossfire ol shot and shell reached all 
parts of the town, showlngHhe position to be en- 
tirely untenable against a powerful artillery. 

Perhaps an artillery Are from field guns, 
from the hills about Jackson, into the heart 
of the town for two or three days, would not 
have been worse than to let Sherman inside. 
The detention ot Qbaht for two or three days 
before Jackson, if Johnston could have raised 
Pkmbekton from his defensive attitude, mighN; 
have sent Grant off precipitately in his re- 
turning raid. The commander who thought 
it imprudent to attack Pembeeton alone, 
jijighthe "demoralized" when he foutid Pem- 
BRRTON attacking his rear, and 11.000 men 
holding a fortified place in his front. But 
here again did Grant's proverbiitl luck save 
him from his fatal devices. Johnston, think- 
ing Grant was making a campaign instead of 
a raid, and that he wanted Jackson for a 
base, and would have it, "if it took all sum- 
mer," gave it up to \Iiim without a struggle, 
and then sec about cutting him off from sup- 
plies. 

So Johnston marched north, while the'coni- 
'ing Gist and Maxcey were directed to the 
cast. Johnston • marched six miles ou the 
Canton road on the 14th, and there en- 
camped. He sent dispatclies to Pembebton 
announcing the fall of Jackson, and the dis- 
pbsitions of Gist and Maxcey and himself, t<lt 
prevent Grant from drawing supplies. He 
|asked: "Can he supply himself from tlie 
"Mississippi? Can yo^^notcut him off from 
lit? And atove all, sliould he be compelle'd to 
fall back for want of supplies, beat liim." Tlie 
contrast between Johnston's words and do- 
'ings is quite striking. He tlien expressed 
this opinion for future guidance: "As soon 
as the re-enforcements are all up, they must 
'be'linited to the rest of the army. I am anx- 
koiiB t" see a force assembled that may be able 
lo inflict a heavy blow upon the enemy." 
f Such an interest in the subsequent proceed- 
ings was laudable, and. his expressions as to 
the future course were valuable to Pembbk- 
'ton. It gave him to understand that a con- 
biderable part of the coming re-enforcements 
liad been disposed sd as to prevent Grant 
llrom drawing supplies from the east, and 



that ' Johnston with the rest was doing tliitt 
service on tlie nortli, and it declared for unit- 
ing the forces at some indefinite future. Buf 
while JblBNSTON was marching away from 
Grant, he ^ave Pbmmebton valuable aid by 
exihortations to attack Grant. On the 15th'' 
Johnston moved north ten miles further to 
Callioun Station. ' 

Gen. Grant got hold of one copy of John- 
ston's dispatch to Pemberton, and itgave him 
an,411umination. Says Badeau: "It was ap- 
parent now that a concentration of the rebels 
was inmiinent." In the lives of great Gener- 
als remarkable incidents are always happen- 
ing, which fetch them inforjiiation in the 
nick of time to rescue from destruction. One 
of thes^ now happened. It shows that strat- 
agem, played a part as extraordinary as strat- 
egy in this "anomalous campaign." Babeau 
relates how, "some months before these 
events," a loyal man in Mempljis, anxious to 
serve the national cause, hod been drummed 
out of that place by HtiRLBUT for uttering 
seditious language and communicating with" 
the enemy." 

This^atriotic person had been waiting his 
ppportunify, and now lie offered to carry 
Johnston's dispatch, to Pemberton,- which 
Badeau says was.a dangerous task. , -Of course 
his offer was gladly accepted by Johnston, 
and so the man fetched the dispatch straight 
to Grant. By this far sighted provision 
Grant, whose marcli away from the enemy 
had been to prevent their concentration, was 
n'ow illumined with the idea "that a concen- 
tration of the rebels was imminent." And 
now the most energetic orders were issued to 
concentrate the army andhead off" Johnston, 
who all tliis time was marching away to the 
noi'th. Says Badeau: 

Accordingly th:it afternoon MoPherson was di- 
rected to retrace his steps, maruliing early Ip the 
morning on the Clinton road toward Bolton, about 
twenty miles west of Jackson, and the nearest point 
where Johnston could strike tlie railroad. Grant 
also informed McClernand of the capture of Jack- 
son, and ordered him to face nil liis troops loward 
Bolton: "It is evidoutly the design of the enemy 
to get north of us and cro-isthe Big Black Eiver, 
and beM us into Vicljsburg. We must not allow 
him to do this. Turn alljour forces toward BoltOn 
Station,' and make all dispatch in getting there. 
Move troops by the direct road from w.herevef they 
may be on the receipt of this order." 

Gen. Frank Blaik liad got to Auburn with 
his division ot Sherman's corps, and a train 
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6£ 200 wagons. Auburn is fifteen miles south- 
east of Bolton. Blair, too, was ordered most 
energetically to move in the same dirfection : 

Their design is evidently to cross the Big Black, 
and pass down the peninsula between the Black 
and Yazoo rivers. We must beat them. Turn your 
trooDs immediately to Bolton ; take all the trains 
with you. Smith's division and any ^other troops 
now with you'will go to the same place. If practi- 
cable, take parallel roads, so as to divide your 
troops and train. 

This was the culmination of the splendid. 
strategy of this campaign, and these its 
marches of greatest celerity. Grant, suppos- 
ing tliat Pembeeton was still west of Big 
Black River covering Vlcksbprg, and that 

, Johnston's, movement was to join him, was 
issuing most energetic orders to concentrate 
his army to outrun JohSston. He had marclied 
away from Pembeeton at Viclcsburg to hunt 
for Pemberton's re-enforcements in the east. 
At length he had found some. Behold, now, 

" Grant's army, concentrating at Bolton by 
forced marches from the east, from the south- 
east, from the south, from the southwest, 
from distances severally of twenty, twelve, 
ten, and fifteen miles, to enter on a race with 
.Johnston's 6,000 for the Big Blaclc Iliver. 

To complete the military situation, Pem- 
BERTON, at last, on that day, had concluded to 
act upon Johnston's suggestions to move so 
as to cut off Grant from the Mississippi, and 
had begun to move southeast to attack his 
rear. Then -was presented a scene which sur- 
passed all that the great Pkedeeic or Bona- 
PAETE ever dreamed. Everybody was march- 
ing away from everybody, to every point of 
the compass. 

Gist and Maxcey, with 5,000 men, were 
marching fifty miles east of Jackson, to cut 
off Grant at Jackson from drawing supplies 
from the east. Johnston, with Gregg's 'and 
Walker's brigades (6,000), was marching 
away north for the same purpose. Grant, 
thinking Pemberton still west of Big Black 
River, was making forced marches to the 
northwest, to beat Johnston in a race toward 
Pemberton. Pemberton was marching south- 
east to attack Grant's rpar, thinking him 
moving on Jackson. 

Following the method of the ■ serial novel, 
this is a sensationar place to end a chapter, 
with the promise of a crisis in the next. 
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CHAPTER XXXl. 

TO REALIZE THE CAMPAIGNS OF THE MASTfiftS 0^ 
THE ART OF WAR — WHY A GENERAL IS GREATER 
THAN A MAN— SPLENDID MILITARY COMBINA- 
TION BROKEN UP BY UNTIMELY INFORMATION— 
ANOTHER GREAT STReTkE OF LUCK. 

Military authors have established the judg- 
ment that Bonaparte was master of the 
art of war. The common mind accepts this 
judgment, but there is no realism in it. Com- ' 
paratively few study Bonaparte's campaigns 
in such a way as to understand his mastery ol 
the art. Thus the common mind has 'no* 
means of knowing how much greater is the 
genius which masters the art pf war than can 
find adequate scope in other aflairs. 

But when campaigns are planned, and bat- 
tles fought, in our own country and genera- 
tion, which military men, wlio have studied 
the great models, say rank with those of Bo- 
naparte, these give a practical demonstration 
of bis achievements so that we can appreciate 
his genius, and so can measure the greatness 
bf our own General who thus exemplifies the 
highest model. Thus when Gen. Halleck— a 
military author — ranks Grant's campaign 
about Vicksburg with that of Bonaparte 
about Uim, and Capt. Adam .Badeau, ap- 
proved by Grant, accepts this so far as it goes, 
but adds that Bonaparte's first campaign in 
Italy is needed to complete the parjiUel; the 
one being u, campaign great in results 
achieved by strategy without battles; tbe 
»otf)er a campaign great in direct and rapid 
marches to battles, then he whose happy for- 
tune was to live in the great civil war can 
have a realizing seiise of the greatness of tlie 
genius of Bonaparte and of the General 
whose achievements parallel a combination 
of Bonaparte's greatest. ,9 

The remark may be offered, on behalf' i^ 
men in other walks of life, that no other pro- 
fession or art has such conditions to inspire a 
transcending state of mind as those which 
surround the Commanding General. War m 
the grandest game played by man, and it lifts 
the leader above himself. The mere fact that 
50,000 men are in his absolute command, J^ 
be sent to their deat'h by his word, is alone 
enough to insph-e a- leader. How much morj^ 
when through all this disciplined mass, o»i 
ganized into a solid force, ready to be prer, 
cipitated at his command, runs an heroiCj 
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-spirit which had led these young men to leave 
Ijappy homes to fight for country; when 
this solid mass o£ herons naturally looks up to 
its Commanding General as a supreme being; 
when upon his plans they spring promptly 
to the forced inarch, and are only too eager 
to rush into the slaughterous combat; when 
literally the lives ot 50,000 heroes, and all the 
brave deeds that heroism can do, are at his 
beck, and all their achievements are for his 
glory! 

The militiiry'leader, therefore, is surrounded 
by influences -which exist in no other busi- 
ness, and which ouglit to animate him with a 
genius transcending all that can be possible 
in other affairs. "If it be true that man is tlje 
creation of the environment, the Coramand- 
ing General of an army of American volun- 
teers ought to be the greatest of heroes and dt 
men. This reflection may solace tbose who 
think that Inordinate honors a:re given to the 
profession of arms, and that there is injustice 
in conferring upon one man the honors and 
•rewards for the achievements of all. In n'o 
war of.history has the recognition been so 
entire that the success was gained by the 
genius of one man. Badeau's history, ap- 
proved by Gbakt,, justifies this; for .although 
BoNAPAETE was master of the art of war, it is 
allowed that he had the aid of a number of 
great Generals; but Bad^au states that in this 
^l^mpajgn, which .all declare to be the most 
brilliant of G^^ant's military life, his plan 
was opposed by all his Generals aiid by the 
General in Chief, and that in his great Kich- 
oiond campaign all bis corps commanders 
had serious faults, and each one in turn was 
^adeiqnate to his opportunity, Grant alone 
being entirely great. 

The end of the previous chapter was in the 
midst of an evolution of movements of armies 
as brilliant in strategic 'intelligence and exe- 
cution as the evolving polors of the kaleido- 
scope. Comparison can go no higher than 
the highest model, and it may be said boldly 
that the several movements and designs 
transcended any of the operations of Bona- 
PABTE or FfeEDERic the Great. Gen. Joseph 
J!. Johnston had given up Jackson to Gen. 
^BAKT. Thinking Grant l^ad come to stay, 
J*aKST0N"had ordered 5,000 men fifty miles to 
the east to cut offGRAST from supplies from 
that direction, and Was marching 6,000 to the 
north to the same end. Gen. Grant, thyik-i 
jng Pembbrton still west of the Big. :6l^ck'l 



River, covering Vicksburg, and that Johnston , 
was moving to join him, was making i forced 
marches from Clinton, from lacksori, 
from Mississippi i Springs, from Ray- 
mond, and Auburn, west, northwest, and 
north to Bolton, to beat Johnston in a race. 
Pemberton, who had come to Edward's Sta- 
tion, was marching southeast to' attack 
Grant's rear, thinking him still aiming at 
Jackson. 

How far they wovild have gone on tliese di- 
verging lines is a questiori for conjecture, for 
oil the next day, the 16tb, Pemberton was ' 
turned about by receiving Johnston's positive 
order, and Grant by one o^ those "emergen- 
cies Vhich are always sure to arise." Peih- 
BEBTON had found a bridge gone from a rain, 
and a ford impracticable on his direct route, 
and had been forced to make a detour, 
whereby he had not got far in his day's march, 
and next morning he 'received Johnston's 
order, stating that he had left Jackson, and 
that the only way for them to unite was for 
Pemberton to march northward; so he coun- 
termarched. 

Grant had been turned about by one of 
those romantic incidents which are always 
happening in the histories of great Generals, 
bringing J:hem rescuing intelligence in the 
nick of time. On the morning of the 16th two 
railroad workmen were brought into his head- 
quarters who had passed through Pembebton's 
army, and, as appears, had been taken into 
Pembebton's confidence. Badeau narrates: 

At about 5 o'clock on this morning two men em- 
ployed on the Jackson & VicKsbnrg Railroad, and 
who had passed throug'a Pembertpij's army the 
night before, were brought into Grant's beildquar- 
ters at Clinton. He was wakened at once to receive . 
the news. The men stated that Pemberton was at 
Edward's Station, fifteen or eighteen miles off, with 
eighty regiments of infantry and ten batteries of 
artillery. They estimated.bis whole forbe at 25,000 
troops, still advancing. 

This intelligence changed the face of things ; 
the race with Johnston was abandoned, and 
now the energetic orders that had been given 
for concentration to run with him were di- 
verted to "a movement to meet Pemberton, 
whose plan, these reliable men said, was to 
attack Grant's rear. To Sherman, who was 
still at Jackson, finishing his work. Grant 
dispatched : 

Start one of your divisions on the road at once 
nitti their ammunition wagons, and direct the Gen- / 
eral commanding the division to move with all 
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Ipnssible speed until becomes up with out rear, be- 
yond Bolton. It is important that the greatest 
celerity should he'shown in carrying out this move- 
ment, as I have evidence that the entire force of the 
enemy was at Edward's Depot at 7 p. m. last night, 
and was advancins. The flght may, therefore, be 
brought on atany moment; we should have every 
man in the field. ~ 

The otlier division was to follow as quickly 
as possible. "This dispatch reached Shek- 
MANatten minutes past 7, and his advance 
division, Steele's, was in motion in one hour 
from that tirme." The following order was 
sent to Blaiu, who had been at Auburn when 
ordered to hasten to Bulton : 

JPhe enemy have moved out to Edward's Station, 
and are still pushing on to attack us with all their 
loroe. Push your troops on in that direction as 
rapidly as possible. If yOn are already on the Bol- 
ton road continue so; but if yon still have a choice 
of roads, take the ono leading to Edward's Depot. 
Pass your troops to tlic front of your train, except a rear 
guard, and keep the ammunition war/ons infhnl of uU 
otliers. 

The italics of admiration in this order are 
Bandeau's, and ho considerately explains: 
''This last injunction was very necessary, as 
Blair was obliged to reverse his command, 
which would bring the wagon tralnsin front." 
In the course of practical military education 
Gen. Geaht had now reached the higher 
branches, and had learned that the wagon 
train in front is not the best formation for 
going into battle. But Gen. Geaht had none 
of that class exclusiveness which would with- 
hold professional learning from a, mere vol- 
unteer or "politiqal General," so he freely 
communicated his developing military knowl- 
edge to Major General Prakk Blajk, who had 
entered upon active service at the very in- 
cipiency of the war. 

Adam Badeau ascribes very high qualities of 
clearness and particularity to Gen. Geakt's 
army orders, and gives citations, of which 
this is an example. He refutes the current 
notion that Gen. Rawlins wrote Gkakt's 
orders or dispatches; , he says "they were his 
own composition," and that "none of his 
stalf officers ever attempted to imitate his 
style," which may readily be believed. The 
niiiiiiteness of the orders which are cited as 
exam [lies, and tlic difTusion of their force on 
elementary details, enhances the wonder that 
GEA^T's mind could also take in the general 
tlispositionsi Badeau says that Okant's 



order book, of this campaign, is a great curi- 
osity; his specimens support this ascription. 
From this note of admiration of the 
military genius exhibited in Gen. Grant's 
orders, BadSau continues his issuance of en. 
ergetic orders to meet the emergency that had 
arisen from the two railroad laborers: 

" McClernand was now directed to assume com- 
mand of Blair, and establish communication be- 
tween him and Osterhaus at once, and to keep it 
up, moving forward cautiously. "Direct Maj. Gen. 
Blair to move witlf his division as soon as possible, 
moving on the same line by the first lateral 'oaij 
leading into the one on which Osterhaus is now 
marching." 

•This was a mistaken direction, as, the road 
for Blaie to take, and which he did take, was 
the southern, whereas Osterhaus was on the,-,; 
niiddle road; but McCleenand and Blaik 
were more clear in the matter of roads than 
GE.iKT.was in this fiurry. 

At forty-five minutes past 5 McPherson was also 
ordered forward to the .support of Hovey: "Th^' 
enemy has crossed Big Black with the entire Vicks- 
burg force, lie was at Edward's Depot last night, 
and still advancing. You will therefore pass all 
trains and move forward to join MoClernand''| 
(Hovey's division.) "I have ordered your rear 
bri!;ade to move at once, and given such directions 
to other commanders as will secure prompt con- 
cuuir.itlon of your forces." 

Thus was McPheesoh also directed -to put 
his trains to tlie rear. ContiJiues Badead: 
"Sherman had evacuated Jackson by noon of ■ 
the 16th, paroling his prisoners, and leaving 
his wounded on account of the haste of the 
njovement. He marched twenty miles, reacli- 
ing Bolton with his entire command the same 
day." 

This is one of the romantic features of a 
campaign which cuts its base. McPheesok 
reported 22S wounded at Jackson. " Shebman 
had to abandon these .to the mercies of the in- 
habitants of a town which he had devastated;' 
Their next movement would be either to Hie 
unhonored grave or to a Confederate prisoiJ. 
The parole of his prisoners counted for 
nothing. Under the cartel they were release^ 
by this. • 1 

The situation, as now changed in conse' 
quence of the sudden illumination whichi 
Grant had received from the two railrottdl 
laborers, may be understood by a brief »^ 
capitulation. ' .■'?H 

When GuANT ordered MrPiiERsoN's alii 
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Sherma3s's corps to JacKson, he reversed 
McClerkand's position, and ordered three of 
his divisions severally to Clinton, to Eay- 
mon<l, and to Mississippi Springs to support 
the two corps operating on Jackson, scatter- 
ing McClerkand's corps in utter unconscious- 
ness that Pbmbbetdn was now in his fear at ' 
Edward's Station, The fourth division he 
ordered on the back track to Auburn, where 
was Gen. Frank Blair's division and a train 
of 200 wagons. This appears^ to have been 
preparatory to the return of the raid to Grand 
Gulf, after he had broken up the railroad and 
the "railroad center." 

But when Grant conceived the remarkable 
idea that Johnston had got the start of him, 
and was moving west to beat him by crossing 
the Big Black Kiver and joining Pembeeton, 
whom GBAKTistill supposed to beTvest of the 
Big Black,- he ordered McClernand to gather 
up his scattered divisions by forced marches 
to BoJ.ton. They had just made very severe 
jnarches northeast, southea;st, and south to 
divide, and now they had to connterinarch 
by forced marches from the several/ points at 
the compass to concentrate at Bolton. Thus 
went the operation which wa^ governed by 
"the emergencies that were always sure to 
arise." 

- OSTERHAus' division of McClerkand's corps, 
moving from Kajvmond, reached Bolton first 
at 9:30 4n the 15th. Hovey's division came 
up from Clinton soon after. At this time 
Grant's race with Johnston appears to have 
paused. . McClernank's report says of tlie 
further'aperationsof this day: 

Both divisions were disposed to meet any attack 
that might come from the enem^ Ijnown to l)e in 
front. During the ilaly an ootive rcconnajssauce was 
j>ushed by Cpl. Mudd, Chief of Cavalry of my 
corps, up to the enemy's picket lines, and at some 
points beyond. « « * Every effort was made 
« * » to acquire familiar knowledge "of the 
grouud and roads for seven miles' west of Edward's 
Stutioii. It was found, tliree roads led from the 
ICayraoud and Bolton road to Edward's Station, 
'M « * designated the northeni, middle, and 
|s6utheru roads to Edward's Station, and united 
within some two miles of tliat point. ' 

Night fomid Gens. Hoyey, Osterhaus', and Curr's 
jJlvisions, in the order stated, at the entrance to 
jBiese several roads, prepared to receive a threa>tened 
#tttok, or to move forward upon converging lines 
against EdWiird's Station. Gen, Smitli's division 
Came uv during the night, and bivouaeked llortli of 
Hayttioud near Gen. Carr's, Guni ilaif's divi.-iou 
te'Cc'Ui Sliermau's corps bivouacked at Kaymojd. 



This disposition of my ooips but anticllJated* 
events.. i 

Gen. McClernand, in the above, speaks of 
dispositions to mee,t attack from an enemy 
known to be im front, but Geti. Grant did not 
know of any enemy in front, nor order any 
dispositions to that end; for, according to 
Badeau, he was thinking only of a race with 
JoHiiSTON, and he supposed PiitBERTON still 
west of the Big Black, River. 

But the lucky outcorne of all Grant's blind 
stumbling, and of McClernand's vigilance, 
was that on the night of the 15th McCler- 
kand's four divisions rested on or 'near to 
three roads, which, about two miles apart, ■ 
ran west to- Edward's Station, passing by and 
over Champioii's Hill. Consequently, when 
Geakt, at Clinton, got out of bad at 5 o'clock 
on the morning of the 16th, to receive infor- 
mation from the two railroad laborers that 
Pemberton had crossed -Big Black Eivcr, 
reached Edward's Station, and was "still ad- 
vancing," intending to "attack his rear,". Mo- 
CleTrnaNd's four divisions', and Blair's , di- 
vision added, happened to be situated on the 
right roads for meeting Bembertok, either by 
waiting or a(ivancing, ' 

Badeau prefers to have Grant receive by the 
extraordinary accident of the well inforSned 
railroad laborejr*four days after the event, 
his first information that- Pemberton's army 
had crossed the Big Black; and Badeau is con- 
firmed by Grant, But Gen, McClebnakd's 
report infringes on the romantic accident by 
this: 

During the evening of the 15tli I received a dis- 
patch from Maj. Gen, Grant advising me that the 
entire force of the enemy at Vioksbuvg had proba- 
bly crossed the Big Black, aud taken position at 
EdwArd's Station, and ordering me to feel the ene- 
my without bringing on a general engagement, and 
to notify Gen, Blair what to do. 

But this still' leaves to the railroad laborers 
the communication to Grant that Pemberton 
was advancing on the south to . attack his 
rear — a piece^of information which, as will be 
seen, governed his tactics of the battle. 

MoPhehson had come' up behind Hovey 
from Clinton. Sherman was cottiihg by the 
sameroad from Jackson. Thus, by a wonderful 
stroke of luck, the forced marching to i all 
points of the compass, andthe forced conn te»- 
marcliing toward Bolton fOr a race with 
JoiiKsTON) when stopped by Grant's new- in- 
foi'mation, found the army well situated to 
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meet the emergency tha-t had arisen. The 
only drawback to Grant's good luck was that 
his stratagem in maneuvering McCleenakd to 
tlie rear had fetched him to the front. 

On this day was fought the blopdyibattle of 
Champion's Hill. 



CHAPTER XXXII. 

FULI, DEVELOPMEKl OF THE GRAKD STRATEGY. 

The progress of events in this history has 
more fully developed the strat'egy of the cam- 
paign, and has laid bare the object of the 
march away alike from Grant's ba^e of sup- 
plies, from the Confederate army, and from 
Vicksburg. That the plan was adapted to the 
object is well shown by Badeau. The situa- 
tion was especialjy favorable. 

Grant's plan was "to hug the Black River 
as closely as possible, with McClernand and 
Sherman's corps," while working his way up 
to destroy the railroad between Big Black 
River and Jackson. By this demonstration 
with his left he expected to divert Pember- 
ton's attention to the guarding of the Big 
Black crossings all the way up from Hankln- 
son's to the railroad crossi^ at Bovina Sta- 
tion, while he reached forward with his right 
to destroy the road- 
Then, still having Pemberton west of Big 
Black River, Grant could return and regain 
the river at Grand Gulf. Badeau says vaguely, 
"regain some point on the Mississippi;" but 
tliere was no practicable point on the river, 
above Vicksburg, short of Memphis, save at 
Walnut Hills, clote by Vicksburg, where/ he 
might connect with the fleet by way of the 
Yazoo. But is it likely that Grant, having 
marched away from Pembertok's army and 
Vicksburg and 'his own supplies,'when all 
were within his reach by two easy marches, 
would expect to make for Walnut Hills on 
his return, where he would have to expect to 
fight Pbmperton's army in its strongest posi- 
tion, while his own, after all the consuming 
of the match, would b^e without supplies, and 
if repulsed would certainly be captured? 

Such a| supposition would suppose Grant 
.destitute of military or other sense. But 
below Vicksburg, if cut off frbm Grand Gulf, 
he would have a chance at Bruinsburg, and 
further below. When Grant thought John- 



ston moving north of him. "evidently to cross 
the Big Black, and pass down the peninsula 
between the Big Black and Yazoo rivers," he 
had cause for his alarm; for with such sup- 
port at hand, Pemberton could turn the ad- 
vantages of the line of the Big Black against 
Grant all the way down to Hankinson's. and 
would have the inner line by which to cut 
him off from Grand Gulf. 

The strategy had its designed effect on Pem- 
berton up to the 12th. He divided his army, 
guarding the crossings of the Big Black, and ' 
keeping a vigilant guard over Vicksburg. 
At length, he thought that Grant tvas aiming 
at the railroad at Edward's Station, and he 
moved to that place, issuing his orders for it .. 
on the 12th, but still guarding further down 
the crossings of the Big Black. His letter to 
Johnston, May 12, from Vicksburg, defines 
the plan he was pursuiiig: 

The enemy is apparently moving his heavy force 
toward Edward's Depot, on Southern Railroad 
With my limited force I will do all I can to meet 
him. i That Vvill be the battlefield i£ I can carry for- 
ward sufficient force, leaving troops enough to se- 
cure the safety of this place. Re-enforcements are 
arriving very slowly, only 1,500 having arrived as 
yet- I urgently ask that more be sent; also that 
3,000 cavalry be at once sent to operate on this line, 
I urge this as a positive necessity. The enemy 
largely outnumber me, and I am obliged to hold a 
large force at the ferries on Big Black, lest he cross 
and take this place. 1 am also compelled to keep 
considerable force on either flank of Vicksburg, out 
of supporting distance. 

Pemberton's report charges his inability 
to cut off Grant from the Mississippi:' 
soon after his landing at Bruinsburg, to the 
condition that he had been stripped of caval- 
ry to send to Bragg against Rosecrans. How- 
ever this may be, it is another instance that 
the attitude of Roseceans was giving impo^ 
tant aid to Grant. Pemberton narrates his 
advance to Edw'ard's Station, and says: "On. 
the evening of the 12th I moved my head-, 
quarters to Bovina to be near the sc^ne -qL 
active operations. The command arrived eS 
Edward's Depot on the 13th, and was placer 
in position, covering all the approaches from 
the south and east."^ 

Grant's reconstructed strategy, in Badkac's 
history, sets forward the movement of the 
Confederate array to Edward's Station to t^ 
8th or 9th. In the narrative of the eventaM 
the time, however, Grant did not find it olH 
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till die 16th, -when the two railroad laborers 
brought him the intelligence. A Bonaparte 
niaxim holds that a General who understands 
Ins trade will know the enemy's force, l^osi- 
tioDs, and intentions: but this is not essential 
in a plan which expects to be governed, by 
"the emergencies which are always sure to 
arise." the change in Gen. Grant's plan by 
the emei-gency that the two railroad laborers 
'fetched him may be seen by referring back to 
rltADEAu's statement, pages 239, 240, of what 
that plan was: 

The tattle of Saymond, and the flight of the 
reUeis to Jackson, conflrmed Grant in the idea that 
a strong hostile force was On his right flank, and he 
at once determined to move his entire army in tliat 
direction, deflecting McClernand and Sherman from 
the course he had previously ordered them to pur- 
sue. ■ * « « Sherman's orders were changed at the 
samehour: "After the severe flght of to-day at Kay- 
mond, and repulse of the enemy toward Clinton 
and Jackson, I have determined to move on the lat- 
ter place by way ot Clinton, and take t^e Capital of 
the State, and work from there westward." 

The intended "work" is shown by that 
which was done as soon as McPhekson struck 
^the railroad, which was at Clinton on the 
13th, when, instead of pushing forward to 
the enemy, he "af once set about tearing up 
the railroad track and ties, bending the iron, 
burning bridges, and destroying culverts and 
telegraph poles and wires," in pursuance of 
the grand object of this ;operation, which 
Badead says was to leave "Vicksburg with its 
garrison isolated from the would be Confed- 
eracy." 

k Next to the present risk of that "imtnediate 
aggressive" course, which Badeau says was 
iGbant's nature always, the grekt considera- 
tion which influenced him to leave a very 
promising opportunity to make a real cam- 
paign by first destroying Pembebton's army,' 
and, on the contrary,! to make a mere raid 
to [destroy a raiload, was the intelligence 
Which reached Gbakt while in a vacilliating 
frame of mind at Hankinson's Ferry, of the 
consternation caused in the Soutli by Geier- 
son's cavalry raid from Memphis ^ through 
Mississippi to Port Hudson. Says Badeac:^ 

At this time Grant learned the success of 
felerson's raid, and the timely ofl'ect it was pro- 
Wcing on the Southern people. The rebel news- 
pperawere flUed with accounts ot the damage 
aone and this really daring exploit, unexampled 
ftt-that period of the war, was magnified Into pro- 



portions arid importance greatly superior' eVell i6 
that which Grant had hoped, 

Tloit Grant "had hoped" much more from 
this than a temporaty cutting of communi- 
cations, affecting impending military opera- 
tions, and that he had formed in his mind an 
idea that raids were great moral and material 
effects to end the. war, is set forth , by Badeau, 
j>age 188, in narrating Grant^s suggestion 
of this raid to Hublbut , at Memphis, Feb- 
ruary 13: 

This movement was also intended to act as a di- 
version to Grant's new campaign [at that time 
the Yazoo JPass campaign], as, well as to test the 
idea he entertained that the fortunes of the re- 
bellion were waning, its armies becoming exhaust- 
ed, and its supplied rapidly decreasing;' that, In 
fact, men and stores were alike draWn to the out- 
side, and the so called Confederacy Itself was only a 
"hollow shell." 

He adds that this raid had "a moral effect, 
upon the population altogether unprecedent- 
ed.'' Thus it appears that in Grant's mind 
raids were greater military operations than, 
campaigns and victories. 

Thus does Badeau show the processes which, 
after Grant had gained the footing that had 
cost him six months of ra,pld consuming of a 
great army,- made him turn away from his 
opportunity, and set out upon a raid. .Thus 
was he going to march away from the Con- 
federate army, to prove that the Confederacy 
was a "hollow shell," Thus by feeding his 
own army in the Confederacy was he going 
to prove that its "stores were drawn to the 
outside." And so tbe Confederacy was to be 
brought to terms, not by overthrowing its 
armies, but by evading them, and making 
raids to. demonstrate that its armies were in . 
tlie front and" not in the rear, and, therefore, 
it was a hollow shell. 

This raiding strategy makes clear Badeau's 
statement that: "The utmost celerity of 
nioveraent « » » was indispensable not 
only to his succe^, but to his salvation," and 
therefore he cut loose from his base; for if 
Grant's, plan had been to fight, first an army 
on the east,.and thento turn on the one on the 
west, his line of operation would completely 
protect a line of supply, as in fact it did. 
This raiding idea explains BadbaA's state- 
ment that: "Believing that he would not be 
allowed tp make the campaign if he an- 
nounced his plan beforehand, Grant did not 
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How inform the General in Cliici of what \\e 
contemplated." Also that it was fortnnate, 
that there was no telegraph nearer tlian ^liro, 
for: "Had the General in Chief been able to 
reach his subordinate, the Vicksburg 0am- 
paign woiild never have been fought;" that is 
to say, the raid would not have been made; 
It had to be as clandestine in its start as i't 
was in its military character. 

That Grant and Badeau subsequently 
thought that a raid on a railroad, and even on 
Jacksoh, wa^ not the highest improvement of 
Grant's opportunity is shown by their pos- 
terior construction of a plan to take in the 
battle with Pemberton's arm}'. This necessity 
is that which has given to this part of Ba- 
DEAU's' narrative its complex character. But 
tliis relieves Gen. Grant from the alternative 
supposition, which would be utterly incom- 
patible with his great genius, namely: that he 
made an exhausting march of his troops 
away from his own base and from Pemeeu- 
ton's army when the way was open and near 
to both, expecting to attack him on his re- 
turn, at a time when Pemberton might be 
expected to hold the "formidable obstacle"'of 
the line of the Big Black, and when Grant's 
rear woald bo in air, exposed to the gatlieriiig 
Confederate forces. / 

Thus does the actual strategy, which was a 
raid, relieve Grant from the alternative sup- 
pcisition of a serious campaign on a plan 
which would be about as plain a plan to shun 
a victory, and lead an army to destruction, as 
ingenuity could well devise. The strategy of 
the raid worked successfully for a limited 
time. 

If followed up with celcritj', it would prob- 
ably have kept Pemberton west of the Big 
Black until Grant had retoriieditp Grand Gulf. 
It was fora time hesitating in execution. Then 
the affair on the road to Raymond drew Grant 
away from his original plan. Then Pember- 
ton crossed the Big Black, and took a position 
which compromised Grant's return. Grant, 
still ignorant of this, had started on a ~ race 
with Johnston. In the very act he was acci- 
dentally informed thatPEMBERTON was march- 
ing to attack hira in such a line as to cut off 
his regaining the Mississippi. Thus by a 
wonderful stroke, of luck, which at the time 
seemed to him a catastrophe, he was forced 
into a fight which redeemed his operation 
from the character of a raid, and converted it 
into a real campaign, in which, of course, his 



troops wei'c victorious, as they would liavfi 
been if led directly upon the enemy. This 
stroke of luck again delivered Grant from 
the fatality of his plan, and enabled Badeau 
to construct a strategy which from the begin- 
ning embraced all these events. 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 

situation op champion's hill — THE StRPEISES 
WHICH BROUGHT PEMBERTON AND GRANT TO 
' ISSUE THERE — THE HARD MARCHES OF THE t.X- 
PEDITION — SPLENDID QUALITIES OF THE VOL- 
UNTEERg — THE PART THAT OFFICERS PLAY IN 
BATTiE. 

A road running direct from Raymond west- 
northwest twelve miles to Edward's Station, 
for this opei-ation is called the southern road. 
Champion's Hill is four miles east-northea«t 
of Edwiard's Station. A road, called the mid- 
dle road, forks from the southern road a mile 
and a half from Raymond, running more to 
the northwest, till it has diverged, about two 
miles, when it runs hearly parallel with the 
southern road across the ridge, then converj;- 
ing-to Edward's Station. 

From the middle road, four miles from 
Raymond, a road forks and runs nearly north 
to Bolton Station, where it comes tp the road 
which runs west from Clinton to Edward's 
Station, which is called the northern road. 
This road runs ftcarly west fi;om Bolton to 
the nortli end of the ridge called Champion's 
Hill, when it makes a turn to south, running 
up and along the ridge for a mile, then turns 
west, down the ridge, to a junction with the 
middle road from Raymond to Edward's 
Station. Baker's Creek has its rise east of 
Champion Hill, between the .middle and 
northern roads, runs northwest across the 
northern road and the railroad two miles east 
of Champion's Hill, fetches a circuit north It 
the hill to a southwest course west of the hills, 
and across the roads that run to Edward's 
Station. Confederate historians call the battle 
that of Baker's Creek. 

Pemberton, on the afternoon of the 15llj,1 
moved his whole force from Ed ward's Statiol^ 
southeast by the Raymond road, to attack 
Grant'.s rear, to cut him off from GraniJ 
Gulf, supposing him to be still advancing on 
Jackson. , Previous freshets had carried' off 
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the bridge on the direct Eaymond road, two 
miles east of Edward's Station, and a present 
rain had made the ford impassible. Pember- 
TON marched by the middle road till he had 
passed the creek on a bridge, and then he 
turned to the right, so as. to strike the south- 
ern or Raymond road three and a half miles 
from Edward's Station. Here he rested for 
the night 

' Pemberton said that the divisions of Bowen 
and Stevenson had be6n on the march till 
past midnight, and the men were fatigued, 
and as he desired to receive reports of recon- 
noissances in front, he did not issue orders 
to continue the movement early the next 
morning. At 6:30 o'clock he received.a posi- 
'tive order from Johnston, as follows: 

Banton Road. Ten Miees I'eom J^ackson, May 18, 
1863,8:30 o'clock A. M.— Our being compelled to 
leave Jackson makes year plan impracticable. The 
only mode by which we can unite is by your mov- 
ing directly to Clinton, and informing me, that we 
may move to that point with about 6,000. I have no 
means o£ estimating enemy's force at Jackson. 
The principal officers here diftter very widely, and I 
fear he will fortify If time is left him. Let me hear 
from you Immediately. * « *• 

ButMcPHERSON had reached Clinton on the 
,13th, and Hovey's division of vMcCleenand's 
corps on the 14th. On the 15th Hovey had 
moved west from Clinton to Bolton, and Mc- 
Phebson back from Jackson through Clinton 
to Bolton, in pxirsuance of Grant's per- 
emptory orders to McPhebson and MoCleb- 
nand to concentrate at Bolton to head off 
gfoHHSTON in a race for the Mississippi. Thus 
Johnston, in ordering Pembeeton to move to 
Clinton to effect a junction, was in the same 
blissful ignorance of Grant's positions, move- 
ments or designs, that Gkant was of John-, 
bton's and Pembebton's. This part of the 
l^ipaign was as if all the gods of war were 
playing at blind man's buff. No mercy has 
been ghoWn to Pemberton by either side; but 
to use Grant's expression, adapted to the 
^tnation, "Where all have done so well it 
^would bff out of place to make invidious dis- 
laotion." 

^TTpon receiving this order, PeMbebton says: 
"it immediately directed a countermarch, or 
llfrther a retrograde movempnt, by reversing 
the column as it then stood, for the purpose 
ofreturning toward Edward's Depot to take 
Ihe Brownsville road, and then to proceed to- 
ward Clinton by a route north of the rail-' 



i^ad.''. North of the railroad he could keep'* 
clear of Grant's columns, and this was now 
the only way by which he could join John- 
ston. But just as this reverse movement was 
beginning, the advance of A. J. Smith's divis- 
ion of McClernand's corps, moving west, by 
the southern road from Raymond, came upon 
the head of Pembebton's column, drove in its 
•cavalry picketg, and opened with artillery, 
and a brisk artillery duel took the place; 

PembebTon tried to continue his retrograde 
movement, but the pressure of the divisions 
of Smith on'the southern road and of Osteb- 
HAUS on the middle roald, compelled to form 
line of battle. The situation happened to be 
favorable for forming his line, since he must. 
Behind him a road ran north from the south- 
ern to the middle road and to a junction with 
the road 'Over the ridge called Champion's 
Hill. A broken and wooded country in front 
of his center and right was a cover while 
making his formation. Champion's Hill, 
and the road over it made a natural fortress 
for his left, its north end jutting put bold 
and steep. LoBiNO'sdivision was on the right, 
Bowen's the center, and Stephenson's the left, 
holding the ridge. 

As has been told. Grant's dividing, forced 
marching and forced countermarching of Mo- 
Clerijcand's corps, in strange ignorance that 
Pembebton had moved east of the Big Blaclc, 
and his starting the several divisions, together 
witli Blair's, on a wild chase for Johnston, 
had the extraoi'dinary luck to briu^ these five 
divisions upon the three roads that run west 
to Edward's Station, passing around and over 
Champion's Hill, so that his surprise when 
the raili-qad laborers told him that Pemberton 
was east of the Big Black, and was advancing 
to his left and rear, found McCLEENANn's- 
corps in as fine positions as Grant could have 
devised if he had known what was going on. 

Hovey's division was on the northern road; . 
Cabr and Ostebhaus took the middle roa,d; 
A. J. Smith took the southern or Raymond 
road, on which also was Gen. S'bank Blair's 
diyisiop, now, in Grant's strait,, attaclied to 
MoCleenanij's, command, No delay seems to 
have been made by these several divisions in 
turning from a chase north to a march west 
to battle, and they were now in positions to 
flank and envelop Chanipiou|a Hil>, and cap- 
ture Pemberion's army, as BadeaiJ showsfur- 
ther 'along., There must'have been excellent 
marching qualities and facility of ipaneuver 
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in all the troops of Grant's army,. to have 
been 'moved with auch flexibility and celerity 
to the phases of his changing mind. 

Not all of Grant's movements in this expe- 
dition had been, made with celerity. There 
had been waiting enough near Hankinson's 
to give the Confederates time to re-enforce 
Pemberton from Bragg' s army, if Rosecrans' 
attitude had" not prevented. Badeau calls 
the round march from Bruinsburg to Viclcs- 
burg 200 miles. The main body -of the army 
was about Willow Springs, and between that 
and Rocky Springs and Hankinson's, during 
the waiting, making the previous march not 
over twenty-five miles, and that after the new 
start 175 miles. As the distance by the roads 
is not more than 100 miles, this allows sev- 
enty-ttve miles for the zigzag marching u'pon 
the changing plans. But some of the march- 
ing was very hard. By singular fortune, 
most of the hardest marching was in move- 
ments which developing information sliowed 
to be unnecessary. Such was that of McCler- 
nand's diverging divisions to support Sher- 
man and McPherson against Jackson, which 
McClernand's report says was the hardest 
march of the campaign. Such was the forced 
marching of two corps to concentrate at Bol- 
ton. And Sherman on the 16th marched his 
corps twenty miles, yet to no use in the 
battle. 

The hardship of this marching was greatly 
increased by the lack of the regular rations 
and the absence of all shelter; and its labor 
was increased by having to make expeditions 
to gather food. Yet there was no flinching; 
But there was great hardship. ,Besides, the 
malaria of a life of six months in the swamps 
■^yas not soon eliminated from t\ie bones, if 
ever. This march had its continuous sinking 
of brave men to the sick list.. 

A notable fact is that Bowen's report states 
that the men of Traoey's brigade, which 
reached the field of Port Gibson during the 
battle, "were completely jaded and broken 
down with continuous marching;" that Gen. 
Baldwin's "troops were so utterly exliausted 
that he could not get up in time;" that Pem- 
berton's I'eport states that after the raavch 
toward Dillon's the troops of two of the di- 
visions were so fatigued that he did not order 
the mareh resumed early next morning; that 
.Johnston says, in his report of the time, 
when he was at Calhoun Station — which was 
a very crisis to Pembektok — "The Brigadier 



Generals representing that their troopai fe* 
quired rest after the fatigue they had under- 
gone in the skirmishes and marches preceding 
the retreat from Jackson, * * * I did not 
move on Saturday;" that thus all the Confed- 
erate troops were fagged by the marches, and 
yet there is no sound of flinching in our vol;, 
unteers, nor sound of any allowance by Gen| 
Grant for their fatigue. 

Something more than a, single dirdotiiif 
bi-ain is required ta organize troops to such' 
facility of movement, and such ability to 
stand hard marching on short rations, ih'Sf 
carrying out the phases of genius, as evolved 
by the rising emergencies. Something more 
than one inan's mind — great as it may appear 
in these operations — ^is required to create^he 
qualities of troops who can stand such marches 
on insufficient food, with undiminished spirit 
for the battle. There must in the first place 
be a foundation in the character, spirit, intffl- : 
ligence, and pluck of the soldiers; in the 
second place, officers of the same qualities, in 
whom the soldiers have confidence, all the 
way from Lieutenants to Brigadiers, and par- 
ticularly those officers who are present with 
the men on the march and in the battle. 

A popular idea is that victories are made by 
a Commanding General, on a prancing horse, 
uttering, in the nick of time, an heroic sen- 
tence to the drmy, or else leading thqm at his 
horse's running speed into the enemy's ranks. 
Battle pictures carry this idea. Battle stories 
keep it up. The way tliat honors for success- 
ful war are concentrated is upon this idea, 
Badeau's history is upoh the same notion, va- 
rying only in form and detail. TheCommaiid- 
ing General can not carry out the details '«|^ 
organization and disciphne; but when heis 
skillful and thorough in these general parts of 
the organization of an army which he and no 
one else can supervise, his Spirit will infuse 
all the details. of organization and discipline. 
On the other hand, when the general parta are 
neglected by the Commanding General, the 
slackness pervades all the branches. 

A striking instance of this neglect of thi 
general formation of an army was seen at 
Pittsburg Landing, where the organization of 
the new regiments and brigades, under vol- 
unteer officers, was far better than the g^ 
eral army organization, and, indeed, had to 
be made in the face of the neglect of all that 
part of organization and preparation whiok 
belongs to the Commanding General. Geijl 
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SSpEKMAN himself bore testimony to an ex- 
ample of the other sort, in his report, in 
which he told that after waiting till about 
nqon on the second day, while Bdell's army 
on the left had. begun the battle at daylight: 
"Here I saw for the first time the well ordered 
and compact columns of Gen. JSdbll's Ken- 
tucky forces, whbse soldierly movements at 
once gave confidence to our newer and less 
aisoiplined men." 

• Gen. Shbeman had to plead lack of disci- 
pline to excuse the disaster of the first day; 
yet in Gbant's army on that field had been a 
number of troops as large as Buell's, who 
were not newer, and had' seen "as much 
service. .The American volunteer took on 
discipline with aptitude, as soon as field 
operations showed him the bearing of it, and , 
as soon as he came under a general organiza- 
tion which carried' it out; and this without 
losing his intelligence, self;reliance, or spirit. 
: War history has not another exhibition of 
so gr^at a combination of these qualities of 
discipline and individual spirit and spontane- 
ous action aS that when the Army of the 
Cumberland, ordered out of the line of in- 
^^chments to make a demonstration to 
ascertain if Bbagg was withdrawing from 
Mission Ridge, formed its lines in what the 
gRig Confederates thought a parade, and 
the!n, in the same manner of a parade, moved 
forward and swept the astonished enemy 
from the strong fortification of Orchard Knob, 
and from the whole intrenched line to right 
and left, acquiring a new base, and essentially 
changing the conditions of th'e battle which 
came two days after. 
Also when the same army, two days after, 
I perfect order but yet without orders, by a 
aneous movement-, stormed Mission 
ii^dge, and thus by an ^ssault upon a pla,ce 
so difficult that a commander would not be 
^Stifled in ordering ijj — an assault so incredi^ 
Die to the Confederate Generals that they 
weve taken by surprise, and whose very spon- 
taneousnes^ made it irresistible, rescued the 
battle from Gen. Gkant's plan, which, fatally 
m^itaking the Confederate position, had ex- 
^i^ended the greater force of his combined 
^tfmy iq that which he meant to be the 
Qec|[sive attack but which had entirely failed. 
''' These are examples of the high qualities of 
discipline and individual spirit and self-reli- 
. ance which distinguished the American vol- 
niiieers, an4 mad^ tbenx the best soldiers in 



th% world, A veteran officer of the regular 
arniy,, who had served in two wars, testifying 
before the Committee on the Conduct of the 
"War, said that in battle the onlyofficers who 
can be any support to the soldiers are the offi- 
cers whp are with them, first the company 
officers; that if the soldiers have confidence 
in the firm discipline of these, it is a strong sup- 
porting iufiuence, but that, after all, the men 
of the ranks do the fighting, from their own 
qualities. Yet military biography will con- 
tinue to be written, as Adam Badeau has 
done it, and yet the honors of successful war 
will continue to be conferred, upon the idea, 
of the battle pictures. 

This history has "now reached the bloody 
battle of Champion's Hill. 



CHAPTEE XXXIV. 

THE BATTLE OF CHAMPION'S Uljjh. 

Gen. Pembeeton's dispatch to Gen. John- 
ston stated that bis movementfrom. Edward's 
Station was with 17.000 men. Through Adam 
Bad^au's misty figures it appears that Gen* 
GbVnt had now concentrating upon Pembkr- 
ton from 40,000 to 45,000 men. McCeeknahd's 
corps was in the advance, with Blaib added 
to A. J. Smith on the southern, Osteehaus 
and Caee being on the middle, and Hovey 
on the northern road, the roads being about 
two miles apart, thus making a front of four 
miles, the several divisions being connected 
across a difficult country by lines of skir- 
mishers. 

Gen, Geant was at Clinton. Smith's divis- 
ion came first upon the enemy at '7:30 a.'m., 
following up his skirmishers for half a mile, 
wlien an artillery exchange took place. Thfs 
was with what had been the advance of Pem- 
beeton, who was now reversing his movenlent; 
but this affair, which, to G;eh. Smith's mind, 
showed that the enemy was falling back, 
helped to keep in Geii. Grant's mind the im- 
jjression that the Coiifederate tactics were to 
turn his left to get into his rear. Osteehaus' 
report says that, hearing this firing at 7:30, 
and his cavalry patrols reporting that "Gen. 
Smith had engaged the enemy on the Ray- 
mond road, in order to co-operate with him, 
I advanced rapidly to a point where the road 
leaves the open fields and enters a very 
broken section of timbered land, behind 
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which the enemy was formed apparently in 
very strong numbers." 

This early engagement on Gkakt's left and 
center had an important influence on his im- 
agination and conduct of the battle. Hovey's 
division, on the northern road, was in a less 
difficult country. McPheeson's corps was 
following HovEY. At 9:45 McCleknand got a 
dispatch from Hovey that he had found the 
enemy strongly posted in front, that Mc- 
Pheeson's corps was behind him, and asking 
whether he should bring on the battle. Mo- 
Clernand informed Grant of the situation. 
Badeau states that Grant's previous instruc- 
tions to McCleknand were that "Whenl;hese 
dispositions were made he was to feel the 
enemy with a heavy line of skirmishers, but 
not to bring on a general engagement unless 
certain of success.'' 

Of course McCleknand, in an unknown 
country, before an enemj^ whose movement 
had surprised Grant, could be certain of suc- 
cess before he began. 

Pembertoh ha!d stopped to fight, in order to 
get away. He expected, as his report shows, 
to retreat' that night. Champion's Hill 
was nothing to him but a place ' for the day's 
defense, and was nothing to Grant. Sher- 
man was coming by a more northern road. 
To the north of Champion's Hill was an open 
country to the road in the rear of Pemberton's 
position. .Also the southern road, on which 
were two divisions, ran to the rear of the 
ridge. The middle road ran through the. Con- 
federate center. 

About 45,000 m'en were marching on 17,000 
by a way in which they could turn and en- 
velop the position, and either force the enemy 
to precipitate flight or to surrender. The 
situation was favorable in an extraordinary 
degree for achieving a great victory without 
slaughter. The sequel will show how it was 
, improved. 

Badeau relates: "Hovey sent back word 
to McPheeson that he had met the enemy in 
force, strongly posted on the northern or 
Bolton road." Whereupon "McPheeson dis- 
patched to Grant: 'I think it advisable 
for you t6 come to the front as soon as you 
can.' " 

A foot note explains that "McPheeson saw 
that a battle was imminent, and McClee- 
nand was the ranking oflScer at the front," 
under whom he did not w^ant to go into ac- 
tion. Therefore, he sent this urgent call to 



Grant, who hastened to the front. And now 
the situation changed, and there was exhib- 
ited 'the important part which a Command- 
ing General may play in a battle. 

McPheeson's corps now moved up. Says 
Badeau: "Grant found Hovey's skirmishers 
near the enemy's pickets. The troops were 
rapidly getting into line, arftl Hovey could 
have brought on an engagement at any mo- 
ment." He gives this description of Cham-' 
pion's Hill, and the Confederate line: 

•The enemy was strongly posted, with his left on 
a high wooded ridge called Champion's Hill, over 
which the road to Edward's Station runs, making a 
sharp turn to the south as it strikes the hills. This 
ridge rises sixty or seventy feet above the surround- 
ing country, and is the highest land for many miles 
around. The topmost point Is bald, and gave the 
rebels a commanding position for their artillery, ?i, 
but the remainder of the crest, as well as a pre- ' 
cepiton^ hillside to the east of the road, is covered * 
by a dense forest and undergrowth, and scarred > 
with deep ravines, throush whose entanglements 
troops could pass only with extreme difficulty. 

This describes a, natural fortress. Further 
along he narrates that the deep cut road rijn- 
ning along the crest of the ridge, then turnf** 
ing and running across and down to the 
west, made an intrenchment for the Con- 
federates when driven to and along the top. 

'To the north the timber extends a short distartoi f 
down the hill, and then opens into cultivated, 
fields on a gentle slope toward Baker's Creek, al- 
most a mile away. The rebel line ran southward 
along the crest, its center covering the middle road 
from Raymond, while the extreme right was on the 
direct or southern road. The whole line was about 
four miles long. 

Upon this description of this peculiar ridge, 
standing up like a promontory above the 
surrounding country, with open fields around 
it on the north to the road to Edward's Sta- 
tion, and with the Raymond road turning it 
on the south, making i strong natural forf^ 
ress, which Could easily be turned and snr- 
rounded, Badeau concludes: "Champion' 
Hill, on the rebel left, was evidently the k' 
to the whole position;" therefore was the 
place to be attacked. This is upon the rule, 
of the art of war that if the enemy has taken 
position for battle, yoil must find at what 
point fie is best fortified, and attack there|, 
for that is "the key to the whole position." ^ 

Hovey's division was disposed for the atlabk on, 
the Bolton road (on both sides ol it), and reached: 
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to the hillside and into the wooded ravine; two 
Jjrigades of Logan's division were thrown to the 
righto! the road, and almost to the rear, of the 
enemy, 'while Ciooker was still coming up in 
column on the road. But Grant would not permit 
the attack to hegiu until he could hear from Mo- 
OJemaud, 



• Grant had hilarcl from McClkbnand, and 
had given him instructions. 

Says Badeau, of MoClernakd: ( , "Staff 
officers were sent to him at once to push for- 
ward with all rapidity; but by tlie nearest 
practicable route of communication he was at 
least two and a half miles off." The kindof 
orders "to push forward with all rapidity" is 
told: "At fifteen minutes past 10, Grant 
sent him written orders: 'From all informa- 
tion gathered from citizens and prisoners, the 
mass of the enemy are south of HovEy's di- 
vision. MoPherson is now up with 'Hovey 
and can support him at any point. Close up 
all your forces as expeditiously as possible, 
but cautiously. Th^ enemy ^ust not be al- 
lowed to get to our rear. If you can com- 
municate with Blair and Ransom, do so, and 
diitect them to come up to your support by 
th6 most expeditious route.' " 

This proves that Grant was still acting 
upon the' information given him that morn- 
ing by the two reliable railroad laborers, and 
that he thought that Pemberton's main force 
was moving, ujion his left flank and rear by 
the southern road. Upon this theory he in- 
formed McClernand, as above, that the mass 
of the enemy was south of Hovey, that is to 
say, in frontof MoClernakd's oiheir divisions; 
that Hovey was well enough supported by 
McPHerson, and that McGlerkahd, haying 
the mass of the enemy on his hands, must 
move very cautiously, and see that the enemy 
didnot get around his left to his rear. , .. 
f The weight which thistheory had on Grant's 
imagination is further shown by his orders to 
.RAksom's JbrJgade of Arthur's division of 
MSPherson's corps, now coming up from 
Grand Gulf. Says Badeau: "Grant 
therefore directed Raksom to move his coni- 
mand so as to join the forces north of him, 
by the first road leading northward. 'Enemy 
are reported as having sent a column to our 
tleftan-d rear; avoid being cut off:'" All of 
Brant's conduct of this ffattle was under this 
delusion as to the sanation. The orders to 
M®Olernand were of a tenor calculated to put 
iiim on the defensive, or at the best to make 



him very cstutious, and to turn his attention^ 
to his left, to extend that, to, prevent being 
outflanked, instead of pushing boldly for- 
ward, or extending northward to support 
Hovey. 

This wholly reversed a plan which McCler- 
nand had formed ; for he says in his report 
that he rode to Grant's headquarters early 
that morning to ask that MoPherson support 
Hovey: i 

Urging, among other things, that if h js corps 
should not be needed as a support, it might, in the 
event that I should heat the enemy, . fall upon his 
flank and rear and cut him oflT. Assurances alto- 
gether satisfactory were given by the General, and 
I felt confident of our superiority on the right. I 
went forvyard with the center, formed by Osterhaus 
and Carr. ' 

Thus did Grakt order the battle defensively, 
under the belief that he was in danger of be- 
ing taken, in the rear, and cut off from return 
to Grand Gulf; and thus his attack on the 
Confederate left at Champion's Hill was to 
make a diversion from that danger. Badeau 
now begins th? battle against T;he fortress of 
Champion's Hill : 

Continuous firing had been kept up all the.morn- 
ing between Hovey!s skirmishers ahd the' rebel ad- 
vance, and by 11 o'clock this grew into a battle. 
At this time Hovey's division was deployed to 
move westward agai^^t the hill, the iwo .brigades of 
Logan supporting him. Logan was formed in the 
open field, facing the northern side of the ridge, and . 
only about400 yard.sfrom the enemy: Logan's front 
and the main front of Hovey's division being nearly 
at right angles with each other. 

As Hovey advanced his line conformed to' the 
shape of the hill, and became crescent like, the con- 
cave toward the hill. MoPherson [Logan] now 
posted two batteries on his fextreme right, and well 
in advance:, these poured a destructive enfilading 
fire upon the enemy, under cover of which the 
national line began to mount the hill. [No enfilad- 
ing fire could cover the movement of Hovey's 
crescent line up the end of the ridge^J The enemy 
at once replied with a murderous discharge • of 
musketry, and the battle soon rngeo hotly all along 
the line, from Hovey's extreme left to the right of 
Logan ; but Hovey pushed steadily on, and drove 
the rebels back 600 yards, till eleven guns and 300 
prisoners were captured, and the brow of the height 
was gained. 

When a division has storAed such a natural' 
fortress, andhas taken "the key to the whole 
position", by thaj; which Was equivalent to 
candying st;)'ong intrfenchments by assault, it 
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might' naturally be expected that the Com- 
manding General, who was observing 
this, would have support at hand to carry 
this forward and make this "key" turn the 
whole position. But it was otherwise: 

The road here formed a natural fortification, 
which the rebels made haste to use. It was out 
through the crest of(the ridge at the steepest part, 
the bank on the upper side commanding all be'.ow, 
so that even when the national troops had appar- 
ently gained the road, the rebels stood behind this 
novel breastwork, covered from every 'fire, and 
masters o'f the whole declivity. Finding himself, 
however, m spite of this advantage, losing ground 
on a point so vitally important, the enemy now 
pushed re-enforcements rapidly; and when these 
arrived, rallied under cover of the ^woods, and 
poured down the roiid in great numbers on the 
position occupied by Hovey. 

For awhile Hovey bore the whole brunt of the 
battle, and after a desperate resistance was com- 
pelled to fall back, though slowly and stubbornly, 
losing several of the guns he had taken an hour be- 
fore. But Grant was watching the fight on the first 
spur of the hill under f/re, and seeing that the enemy 
was getting too strong for Hovey he sent in a 
brigade of Crocker's division, which had just ar- 
rived. • 

Hovey's report relates the same incident 
thus: 

Brigadier General Quinby's division, commanded 
by (ien., Crocker, w5S near at hand, and had not yet 
been under fire. I sent to them for support, but, 
■ being unknown to the officers of that command, 
considerable delay ensued, and I was compelled to 
resort to Gen, Grant to procure the order for their 
aid. Col. Boomer, commanding 3d Brigade of 
Quinby's division, on receiving the command" from 
Gen. Grant, came gallantly up the hill ; Col. Holmes, 
with two small regiments— lOth Missouri and 17th 
Iowa— soon followed. The entire force sent 
amounted to about 2,000 men. 

Badeau continues: "These fresh troops 
gave Hovey confidence, and the height that 
had been gained with fearful loss was still 
retained. The preponderance, however, was 
even yet in favor of the enemy." But 
Hovey's lack was more of battalions than of 
confidence, and he says: 

My division, in th.e meantime, had been com- 
pelled to yield ground before overwhelming num- 
bers. Slowly and stubbornly they fell back, contest- 
ing with death every inch of the field they had won. 
Col. Boomer and Col. Holmes gallantly and heroic- 
ally rushed with llieir commands into the con- 
flict, but the enemy had massed his forces, and 
slowly pressed our whole line with re-enforce- 
meu IS, backward to a poiut near the brow of the 
hill. Here a stubborn sland was made. 



To resume now Babeau's narrative at the 
point where Gkant sent the re-enforcement: 

Meanwhile the rebels had made a desperate aX- 
tempt on their left to capture the battery in Mc- 
pherson's corps which was doing them so much 
damage; they were, however, promptly repelled by 
Smith's brigade of Logan's division, which drove 
them back with great slaughter, 'capturing many 
prisoners. Discovering now that his own left was 
nearly turned, the enemy made a determined effort 
to turn the left of Hovey, precipitating on that com- 
mander all his available force; and while Logan 
was carrying everything before him, the closely 
pressed and nearly exhausted troops of Hovey were 
again compelled to retire. They had been fightmg, 
nearly three hours, and were fatigued and out of 
ammunition ; but fell back doggedly, and not far. 

Outnumbered, fatigued, and out of ammu- ' 
nition, too, is reason enough. Continues 
Badeau : 

The tide of battle at this point seemed turning 
against the national forces, and Hovey sent back 
repeatedly to Grant for support. Grant, however, 
was momentarily^ expecting the advance of Mo- 
Clernand's four divisions, and never doubted the 
result 

Still, more battalions to Hovey, outnuiji- 
beredandoutof ammunition, might be as use- 
ful at the moment as Gbahi's never doubting 
the result. 

But was Grant momentarily expecting 
this? Badeau continues: 

At thirty minutes past 12 he had again dispatched 
to McClernand: "As soon as your command is all 
in hand, throw forward skirmishers and feel the 
enemy, and attack him in force, if an opportunity 
occurs. I am w.ith Hovey and McPhcrson, and will 
se,e that they co-operate," 

So he was promising McClepnand that he,., 
would see that Hovey' co-operated; likewise.'! 
McPherson. And McCleenand, after he had*" 
got his men well in hand — which they had ' 
been since daylight — was to throw forward 
skirmishers and feel the enemy, and "if an 
opportunity occurred," to attack him in force. 
He was to wait for his opportunity. 

Considering what was going on where 
Grant was, "under fire," his orders to Mc- 
Clernand seem almost too energetic and 
peremptory, indicating an undue exoiteijient, 
or the .elow of battle. Badeau says: "Tliat 
commander, however, did not arrive," But 
as Grant, in answer to McCleunand's inquiry 
whether McPherson would support HovB'V 
and whether he should bring on the battltJ 
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had sent the above order, following another, 
telling him that the mass of the enemy was 
. in his (McClbrnand's) front, aiming to turn 
his left, -Grant could hardly expect him "to 
arrive." And now, Badeau continues: 

Grant, seeing the critical condition of affairs, 
now (Jireoted McPherson to move what troops tie 
could by a left flank aronod to the enemy's right 
front on the crest of the ridge. The prolongation 
of Logan to the right had left a gap between him 
and Ho*ey, and into this the two remaining brl- 
grades of Crocker were thrown. The movement 
was protoptly executed; Boomer's brigade went at 
and ,iutp the fight, and checkied the rebel advance 
till Holmes' brigade came up, when a dash- 
ing ' charge was made, find Hovey and 
Croclcer were engaged for forty minutes, Hovey re- 
capturing five of the guns he had already taken and 
lost. 

I 

' Badeau by this has made two affairs uf the 
sending of Boomer and Holmes to Hovky's 
aid, of which Hovey makes but one. The 
mnddle is explained by Crocker's report, 
which says that two regiments of Col. Sah- 
bokn's brigade were taken from the right to 
support Col. Boomer, and that Col. Holmes 
came after. CEOCKEft continues: "At this 
critical moment Col. Holmes arrived in the 
field with two, regiments * » * and pro- 
ceeded » » » to the front, relieving Col. 
Boomer, who by this tihie was out of ammu- 
nition." This situation on the left of Hovey, 
and nearest to Grant, was that which im- 
pressed him that "the position was in dan- 
ger;" that is to say, that his right wing was 
in danger of being turned by its left and 
cut of!'. « 

Badeau continues: - , 

But the enemy had massed his forces on this 
point, and the irregularity of the ground prevented 
the use of artillery in enfilading him. Thougii baf- 
tted and enraged, he still fought with courage and 
obstinacy, and it was apparent that the national 
line was in dire need of assistance. In fact, the po- 
sition was in danger. ' 

This seems a remarkable achievement'of 
generalship, with 45,000 men at hand, against 
17,000, desiring only to teti;eat. And now 
comes another stroke of generalship. Badeau 
goes on : 

[ At this crisis Stevenson's brigade of Logan's 
division was moved forward at a double quick into 

>%>pIeceof wood on the extreme* right of thecom- 
inaiid, the brigade moved parallel with Logan's 

Seueial line of iattie, charged across the ravines up 



the hill and through an open field, driving the 
enemy from an important position, whate he was 
about to establish his Wteries, ■ capturing seven 
guns and several hundrSd prisoners. The main 
Vlcksburg road, after following the ridge m a 
southerly direction for about a mile, to the point of 
intersection with the middle or Raymond road, 
turns almost to the west again, running down the 
hill and across the valley, where Logan, was now 
operating in the rear of the enemy. 

At length the battle, after slaughteriijg men 
for hours in assaulting a steep and broken 
bill, naturally so strong a position that prac- 
tically it tripled the enemy's force, had stum- 
bled upon a clear way around the head of the 
ridge by which Pembeeton could be turned 
and captured. Continues Badeau: 

Unconscious of the immense advantage, Logan 
swept directly across the road, and absolutely cut 
off the rebel line of retreat to Edward's Station, 
without being aware of it. 

But at this juncture.i the essential part play- 
ed by the Cprnmandihg General in this battle 
is agaiii to be exemplified: 

At this very juncture. Grant, finding that there 
was no prospect of McClernand's reaching the field 
[Mcp. was following Grant's instructions], and that 
the scales were still balanced at the critical point, 
thought himself obliged, in, order to still further 
re-enforce Hovey and Crocker in front, to recall 
Logan from the right, where he was overlapping 
and outflanking the rebel left. 

bad the national commander been acquainted 
with the country, he would, of course, have 
ordered Logan to push on in the rear of the enemy, 
and thus secure the capture or annihilation of the 
whole rebel army. But the entire region was new 
to the national troops Lto Grant], and this great 
opportunity unknown. , 

And now comes a singular incident, revers- 
'ing the/USual effect. When Logan withdrew 
from this road, to march by a long circuit (o 
Hovey's left, then the Confederates became 
alarmed for the road, and gave up the fight. 
Says Badeau: / ' 

^ As it was, however, the moment Logan left th^ 
road, the enemy, alarmed lor his line, of retreat, 
finding it, indeed, not only threatened, but almost 
gone, at once abandoned his position in front. 

But there was a coincidence at the front: 

At this crisis a national battery f^deau is too 
delicate to say of Hovey's division— in fact three 
batteries] opened from the right a well directed fire, 
and the victorious troops of Hovey and Crocker 
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pressing on, the enemy once more gave way; the 
rebel line was roiled, back for the third time, and 
the baftle decided. 

But before this consummation an episode 
had come olrf, which had an important effect: 

Before the result of the final charge was known, 
Logan rode eagerly up to Grant, declaring that if 
one more aash could be made in front, he would 
advance in the rear and complete the capture of the 
rebel, army. Grant at once rode forward in per- 
son, and found the troops that had been so gal- 
lantly engaged for hours withdrawn from their 
most advanced positions, and refilling their cart- 
ridge boxes. Explaining to them the position of 
Logan's forces, he directed them to use all dispatch 
and push forward as rapidly as possible. 

By this It appears that Gkant was going to 
send Logan back to the road from which he 
had withdrawn him to re-enfbrce Hovey's 
left, and that he passed by commanding offi-' 
cers, and mingled with the soldiers, and ex- 
plained the situation to them, and directed 
them to use all dispatch, and make another 
dash at the enemy. Badeau relates that then : 

He proceeded himself in haste to what had been 
Pembertpn's line, exneeting every moment to come 
up with the enemy, but found the rebels had al- 
ready broken aud fied from the field. Logan's at- 
tack had precipitated the rout, and the battle of 
Champion's Hill was won. This was between 3 and 
4 o'clock in the afternoon. 

The attentive reader of this interesting bat- 
tle narrative must here wonder what made 
the Confederates "break and fly from the 
field." Badeau's narrative makes out that 
Grant had withdrawn Logan from his attack 
on their left and rear, and that Hovey's troops 
had withdrawn from their most advanced 
position, and, as appears, were not engaged 
at the time, as they were "refilling their 
cartridge boxes," and that Gkant went among 
them and explained Logan's position, and 
directed them to make one more assault, and 
then himself rode in haste toward Pember- 
ton's line. 

Such a suspension of the attack, and such 
a retiring movement, does not usually cause 
the strongly placed adversary to break and 
run. The only explanation suggested of the 
cause of the sudden turn of the battle to 
victory at this juncture is Grant's riding in 
haste at Pemberton's line. This would make 
at least one instance in which the victory was 
won, according to the battle pictures, by a 
careering Commanding General riding furi- 1 



ously at the enemy's ranks. Perhaps, how- 
ever, by going back to the next preceding 
citation, and adding thereto Hovey's and 
Crocker's reports, and the fact that Logan 
continued to attack, an idea may be had of 
the cause of Pemberton's giving up the battle. 
By referring back to Hovey's account of 
what followed when he had been re-eiiforced 
from Crocker's division, it will be seen that 
before the re-enforcement arrived his divis- 
ion had been forced to give ground, and that 
this continued thereafter till all had been 
driven back to the brow of the liili, where a 
stubborn stand was made. At this point 
HovEY relates that which was the turning 
point in this "key of the position:" 

The irregularity of our line .had previously pre- 
vented me from using artillery In enfilading ihe 
enemy's line, but as our forces were compelled to 
fall slowly back, the lines became marked and dis- 
tinct, aud about 2:30 p. m. I could easily perceive, 
by the sound of firearms through the woods, the 
position of the respective armies. 

I at once ordered the 1st Missouri Battery, com- 
manded by Capt. Schofield, and the 16tb Ohio Bat- 
tery under First Lieut. Murdock. to take a position 
in an open field, heyond a slight mOund on my 
right, in advance, of, and with parallel ranges of 
their guns with, my lines. About the same time 
Capt. Dillon's Wisconsin Battery was put in posi- 
tion : two sections of ,the 16th Ohio Battery on -the 
left, the Wisconsin Battery in the center, and Capt. 
Schofield's on the right. Through the rehel ranlis 
these batteries hailed an iucessant shower of shot 
and shell, entirely enflladine the rebel columns. 

The fire was terrific for several minutes, aud the 
cheers from our men on the brow of the hill told of 
success. The enemy gave hack, and our forces 
under Gen. McGiuni^ Col. Slack, Col. Boomer, and 
jCol. Holmes drove them again over the ground which 
had been hotly contested for the third time during 
the day, five more of the eleven guns not taken 
down the hill falling a second' time into our posses- 
sion. " " " Thus ended the bailie of Champion's 
Hill at about 3 p, m. 

But while this gives a reason for the retreat 
of the enemy which the common mind can 
understand, Adam Badeau's account .. of 
Grant's action at this crisis can be reconciled 
with it by taking in Crocker's report, which 
states that Col. Holmes' arrival at the froitti. 
"relieved Col. Boomer, who by this time was 
entirely out of ammunition." It is probabk^ 
therefore, that it was to Boomer's men, wliffli 
refilling their cartridge boxes, that Gen. 
Grant was explaining Logan's situation,/ 
while the rest of the line was dealing thefin-f 
ishing stroke to the euemyis line. 
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'fhia^xplanation allowsftlso for any eflfeotin 
the final soeney which might have been 
wrought by Gen. Grant's riding at Pember- 
TpN's line, if it had still been there. 
, The length to which this chapter has been 
drawn; "rather than make a break In the 
midst of the battle, constrains to defer to 
another the summing up of Mie character and 
results of this terribly slaughterous conflict, 
the theory and tactics which distinguished it, 
and the part of the rest of the line therein, 
together with a glance at the conduct of the 
s Confederate side. 



CHAPTER XXXV. 

THE IKVKTREn CONCKPTION UPON WHICH GRANT 
ORDERED THE BATTLE OF. CHAMPION'S HILIi — 
riUHTING A BATTLE DEFENSIVELY AGAINBI A 
RETREATING ENEMY — THE OTHER PARTS OF 
THE BATTLE — THE MURDEEOBS NATURE OF 
THE ASSAULT ON THE RIDGE — HEROISM OF 
THE SOLDIERS AND OFFICERS OF THE LINE — 
THE DREADFUL LIST OF THE DEAD AND 
WOUNDED. 

AdamBadeau's narrative-ignores the action 
inall that part of the line of four miles >which 
was south of the point of the assault on the 
north end of the ridge, and he charges great 
delinquency on Gen'. McClernand for not 
pressing the enemy and destroying his right. 
Jlesays: 

A vigorous efTort on the part of McClernand 
woald have accomplished the defeat by noon. * * * 
Or, later in the fight, Logan could have been kept 
injheir rear, If McUlernaad had come up In time, 
«Dd with all their retreat cut off, the enemy might 
hove been forced to surrender in mass. 

But Badeau's narration show^ that when 
Grant reached the front at the north 'end of 
tlje ridge, he took charge of the battle and 
male a reverse change in McCleenand's dis- 
positions; that his conduct of the battle was 
upon his idea that Pembbrton's main force 
was moving to MoClernand's left and rear 
■i^hereas it was trying to get away in the op- 
P>site direction ; that at 10:15 he sent to Mc- 
^Leknand this alarming order: "Close up all 
your forces as expeditiously as possible; the 
enemy must not be allowei} to get to our 
rear;" to Blair a similar order, to Ransom 
this: "Enemy are reported as having sent a 



column to ouflef^ and rear; avoid being cut 
off;" that even so late as 12:35, when HoveY 
was storming the ridge," he sent McClernand 
a dubious, vague, cautionary order, calculated 
to keep him on the defensive, and his chief at- 
tention to his extreme lefl and rear; and that 
at ^he beginning he had separated Ho vey's 
division from McCleenand's command, and 
had countermanded his order to keep in con- 
nection. 

While thus issuing alarming orders to his 
center and left, calculated to keep all that 
part of the line on the defensive toward the 
extreme left and rear. Grant- promised this 
support;' "I am with Hovey and -MoPherson, 
and will see that they co-operate." Thus was 
he seeing that, by assaulting the ridge, they co- 
operated with lilcCLERNAND in preventing the 
eneniy's main iorce ifrom getting by the left 
to Grant''s rear. This is the oiilv theory that 
^s given to explain the assault on the ridge; 

By this ' strange misconception, it fell out 
that -while Pemberton was fighting defen- 
sively to get a .chance to retreat. Grant was 
ordering the battle defensively to prevent 
Pemberton" getting around his left to his 
rear, and that he thought necessary to order 
the desperate assault on th^ north end of the 
ridge, to "co-operate" with McClernand in 
preventing his left from being- turned. And 
so, after Hovey's division had been engaged 
since 11 o'clock, in the dreadful slaughter 
which it suffered in storming the north end 
of the ridge, Grant at 12:30 sentMcCLERNAND, 
two miles away, this vague, doubtful timid, 
cautionary order, which, MoClernand's , re- 
port says was in reply to a message he sent, 
describing the position of things, and asking 
if he should "bring on a* general engage- 
ment:" 

As soqfi as your command is all in hand, throw 
forward skirmishecs and feel the enemy, and at- 
tack him in force if an opportunity occurs. I am 
with Hovey and IbsF^eisou, and will see that they 
co-operate. 

And he was 'seeing that they co-operated. 
Hovey's and Logan's divisions had been co- 
operating for an hour in storming thaiideadly 
ridge, and a thou.sand brave men had fallei) 
in co-operating with Grant's fears thiit four 
miles to the south he Was being taken by thti 
rear. Fortunately; the country has Adam 
BADEAu'saccount of this, approved by Gen, 
Grant; el'se it would not be believed. 
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McCleenand's report narrates furtlier that 
Gen. A. J. Smith, on the Southern road, sent 
an aid to tell him that the enemy was not 
moving to the left or rear, and that he com- 
municate^ this information to Geant, where- 
upon he received an order to attack. The 
precious time consumed by all this, when 
Gen,. Smith was four miles from Grant, and a 
part of the country between was very diffi- 
cult, may be estimated. At length this infor- 
i luation got Geant out of the alarmed de- 
fensive policy for his center and left, with 
which lie was co-operating by consuming 
Hovey's and Losan's divisions in storming 
ah almost impregnable hill. 

Grant's orders were enough to have neu- 
tralized McCleenand's three remaining di- 
visions and BlAie's; but all this time brisk 
skirmishing w^s going on. and artillery ex- 
changes and advances, along a front of four 
miles in a very difficult country, especially ' > 
that on the middle »-oad, and between that 
and Grant's posilicJn. Osterhads and Caee 
were on this road, Qarr in the reserve. Os- 
TERHAUs' report gives this description of the 
ground, mentioning also the force of his di- 
vision : , 

With this force of 2,704 men, I entered upon one 
of the most difficult terrains [grounds] tor the pas- 
sage of trooD3 which can be iuiagined. A chaos of 
ravines and narrow hills, sloping very abruptly into 
sink hole like valleys, diverge in all directions. All 
is covered densely by trees and brush, except the 
public road, which winds its track in bizarre curves, 
and follows the hills and valleys without permitting 
, at any point an open view oi more than fifty or 
100 yards. 

This was a country in which a small force 
could retard the advance of an army. It was 
a country for the exercise of skill in pushing 
on, or for pushing men into such a bush- 
whacking slaughter as Grant's in the thicket 
of the Wilderness. Osterhaus' report sho«fS 
that the affair was managed with skill, and 
the Confederate line pressed badk without 
heavy loss on the national side, the loss of 
Osterhaos' division being ' 110 killed, 
wounded, and missing. The fact that there 
was not a butchery is instanced by Badeau 
as proof that there was no action. Badeau 
says that "15,000 men thus lingered under 
his (McCleenand's) command, in the vicinity 
of the field, though ixiSving on roads con- 
verging to the front. The force opposed to 
him was probably not greater than 6,000 or 



7,000." Badeau conjures numbers oh either 
side up and down to suit the occasion, un- 
mindful of the other relations. When he 
comes to dispute Pembeeton's report of his 
force at this battle, he makes it great enough 
to have outnumbered/the scattered forces all 
along the line. And Badeau ignores the rul- 
ing part that Geant had magnified this force 
to McCleenand, and had put him on the de- 
fensive. 

In narrating Grant's riding alone at Pem- 
beeton's line, Badeau tells an incident which 
shows that MoClernand's cehtral divisions 
were pushing on: 

Arriving now at the Eaymond road, Grant saw 
on his left, and along the next ridge, a column of 
troops approaching, which proved to be. Carr's 
division. McClernand was with it in person. To 
the left of Carr Osterhaus soon afterward appeared, 
with his skirmishers well In advance. 

This was timely in meeting Loeing's divis- 
ion, which, at length, moving by a rear road, 
had come up to help Stevenson on the ridge, 
but, being too late, was trying to protect the 
retreat. 

The battle on Champion's Hill, on the 
Confederate side, was fought first by Steven- 
son's division, then re-enforced by one brigade 
from Bowen's division, and- then* by , the 
other brigade. Pembeeton called on Loring 
for help, but Loring said he was hard pressed; 
when he did come it was too late. Gen. J. E. 
Johnston gives the opinion that Loeing was 
sufficiently engaged in resisting McCleenand. 
A loss in Stevenson's and Bowen's divisions 
of 355 killed,, 1,074 wounded, of which twenty- 
nine officers were killed and 105 wounded, at- 
tests the stubbornness of the resistance, as well 
as the heroic valor of the men who fought' 
this resistance and all the advantages of 
that strong position. 

Badeau, ignoring the rest of the line, says: 
"The battle was fought witlf JVCoPhee^^n's 
command and Hovey's division of the IStli 
Corps." Lest this might go to the credit of 
HovEY or McCLtENAND, headds: "Grant di- 
recting all ofHovEY's movements himself in 
the absence of McClernand." He continues; 
"This hardest fought battle of the campaign 
cost him (Geant) 426 men killed, 1,842 
wounded, and 189 missing. Hovky alone lost 
1,200 men, one-third of his commajid. Mo- 
Pheeson lost about 1,000 men^'- Perhaps 
none but a soldier . can apprehend tlie nature 
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of the fighting, the effect on the mind, and 
the destrttction of military organization by 
i^e ioss of one-thifd of a division in a battle. 
Gen. SctVEt's report expresses becoming 
feeling, and does jflstice to the soldiers and 
officers of this niurderoils assault: 

• lean not think of this Woody hill without sadness 
and pride; sadness for the great loss of my true 
and gallant men ; pride for the heroic bravery they 
displayed. « « « It was after the conflict literal- 
ly the hill of . death ; men, horses, cannon, and tUe 
debris of an army lay scattered in wild confusion. 
Hundreds of the gallant Twelfth Division were cold 
in death, or writhing in pain; and with large num- 
bers it Quinby's eallant hoys lay dead, dying, or 
^wounded, intermingled vf ith our fallen foe. I never 
saw fighting like this. The loss of my division on 
this field was nearly one-third of my forces 
engaged. 

Gen. Hovey's report, alone, gives a list of 
the regiments and their commanders.' In a^ 
nation where soldierly heroism is appreciated 
— where gratitude is not all expended on oiie, 
man, the name's of alltheregimentsengagedin 
the assault on Champion's Hill would be 
household words. HovBfr mentions those of 
his division as if the volunteers and their im- 
mediate volunteer officers did the* fighting , 
which Badeau appropriates to Gkant by the 
.staten^ent that "Grant directed all of Hovey's 
•movements himself.' Both Hovey's report 
and Badeau's account show that Geant's 
directing did. not extend to the^uty of sup- 
porting him by ordering up assistance. 
Hovey's mention of his troops is here given 
in hia own words: 

Of the 29th Wisconsin, 24th and 28th lowa,^ in 
what words of praise shall I speak?' Not more than 
six months in the service, their record will com- 
^]^re<with the oldest and best tried regiments in'the 
field. All honor is due to their gallant ofScers and 
men, and Colonels Gill, Bryan, and Connell have 
my thanks for the skill with which they handled 
their respective commands, and for the fortitude, 
Itndurance, and bravery displayed by their gallant 
men. 

It is useless to speak in praise of the 11th, 21th, 
34th, 46tfa, and 47th Indiana, and 56th Ohio ; they 
'Uave won laurels on many fields, andnotonly their 
country will praise, but posterity will be proud to 
telatm kindred with the privates in their ranks. 
They, have a history , that Col. Macauley, Col. 
iSpicely, Col. Cameron, Col. Bringhurst, Lieut. Col. 
ilcLangblin. and Col. Rayner, and their children 
will be proud to read. ' 

t. His report, in narrating the progress of the 
Battle, tells also pf the Servicp of the 1st Mis- 



souri Battery, Capt. Schopield; the 16th Ohio 
Battery, Lieut. Mubdock, and Capt. DiiiLos's 
Wisconsin Battery in the crisis of the battle. 
Also this of the brigade commanders: 

My brigades cbuld not have been managed with 
more cohsUmm^te skill then they were by Brigadier 
General McGinnis and Col. James R. Slack. Their 
services deserve the highest reward that a soldier 
can claim. ' « « « The division lost in killed and 
wonnded fifty-fonr ofiicers, twenty-nine in the 1st 
Brigade, twenty-five in the 2d. 

\ 
, The effective force; o| the division was 4,180; 

the losses 211 killed, 872 wounded, 119 miss- 
ing; total l,202,.in less than four hours. 

Logan's^ report,' while not giving a 'list of 
regiments and officers, gives the same honor 
to the meii of theranksand their line, officers. 
The loss of his division was 374 killed and, 
wounded, thirty-nine missing; in Ckockbr's 
(Quinby's) division 662 killed and wounded. 

The aggregate loss in this assault of the 
ridge was 2,261. Badea^ says: 

The losses were thus heavy from the nature of 
the ground^ Grant was compelled to mass his m^n 
in order to charge, and in the ascent of the hill the < 
fire from the rebel infantry into the serried ranks of 
the assailants was marderous. 

Inasmuch as-this was the great battle which 
redeemed Grant's raid, and turned, it into a 
campaign whic^ raised his military faine to 
its zenith, and as ^iioh a ;i)mttle should be an 
example for teaching the aft of war, it is 
proper to examine the inquiry why Grant, 
With more than double the enemy's force, 
sacrificed 2,262 soldiers in assaulting an al- 
most impregnable point, which had roads 
and an open country running around it, and 
from which the enemy wanted only to get 
away. 



CHAPTER XXXVI. 

JUDGMENT. ON THE BATTLE OF CHAMPION'S HILk, 
■ AS ESTABLISHED BY THE MATURED CONCLUSIONS 
SET FORTH BY GEN. GRANT AND HIS AUTHORIZED 
BIOGRAPHER^ 

The battle of Champion's Hill was the first 
battle which Gen. Grant had commanded in 
person from its beginning,'having all the or- 
dering of the army, and the choice of time 
and /'place, since his battle of^Belmont. It 
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gives the measure of progress of two years of 
the work of the practical education of a Com- 
manding General. 

The circumstances, conditions, and ideas 
of this battle are so well revealed by Adam 
Baceau's narrative, that a simple summing 
up of these constitutes a complete judgment 
on the generalship. By taking this the re- 
viewer can avoid all disputing criticism, and 
can let the whole question rest on the author- 
ity of the Commanding General and his au- 
thorized biographer. Their history sets forth 
the following facts and conclusions: 

1. Gen. Gbant, up to the morning of the 
16th, was ignorant that Pembebton's army had 
crossed the Big Black Rivet, while in fact it 
had advanced to Edward's Station on the 
13th; therefore all his /railroad destroying 
and other diffusive operations were in the be- 
lief that Pemberton was west of Big Black 
Eiver, keeping guard over Vidisburg. 

2. Gen. Geant, at 5 o'clock in the morning 
of the 16th, was surprised by the intelligence 
from two railroad laborers that Pembekton, 
with a force which these wonderfully in- 
formed persons estimated at 25,000, was at 
Edward's Station and advancing, with the 
"design to attack his rear," around his left. 

3. Gen. Grant was greatly alarmed by this 
intelligence, as was shown fcy the alarming 
orders he issued t^HEEMAN, MoPherson, Mc- 
C'lernand, Blair, and Ransom. 

4. Gen. Grant's order and conduct of the 
battle, after he had come to the front, was 
upon his idea that Pembekton's main force 
was moving southeast into his rear, while iii 
fact Pemberton was trying ,to retreat to the 
north. In this persistant delusion Grant 
ordered the battle to be defensive, with ex- 
treme caution, on the center and left, em- 
bracing, Baueau says, 15,000 men, and he 
oi'dered the assault on the head of Cham- 
jpion's Hill as a co-operation in the defense of 

his extreme left and rear. 

6. Through open fields around the head of, 
Champion's Hill was a clear way to a road in 
the rear of the ridge, which was the road of 
retreat from the hill, which, had Grant 
known, he need not have assaulted the hill, 
but could have "thus secured the capture or 
annihilation of the whole rebel army." 

'6. Gen. Grant, having reached the front 



about 10 a. m., stillholdingtobisdelusion that 
Pemberton's main force was on the offensive 
to his (Grant's) left and rear, sent orders to 
McCleenand to make his dispositions accord- 
ingly, and then he, without reconnoitfering 
the open country around the north end of the 
ridge, in ignorance that it could easily be 
turned, without waiting for Sherman's corps, 
without waiting even till all of McPherson's 
had come up, ordered Hovey's division, sup- 
ported by Logan's, to assault the most diffi- 
cult point of the ridge. 

These conclusions are all set forth by Gen. 
Grant's authorized biographer, and are con- 
firmed by Gen. Grant's revision. The con- 
clusions of Gen. Grant arid of his inspired ' 
biographer leave no room for disputp. They 
establish the judgment that the assault on 
Champion's Hill was unnecessary; that with- 
out any .necessity of tne situation save the 
fancied one of Gen. Grant's delusion as to the 
enemy's movement, he sept tlie right wing of 
the army massed to an assault which must 
inevitably be to a great slaughter, and made a 
needless sacrifice of^ 2,263-brave volunteers, 
and a waste of the herbism of all, in conse- 
quence of a false co^iception of the situation, 
which was exactly the reverse of the true. 

A striking example is given of the stuff of 
which military heroes are made, when all the 
glory of the heroism of 15,000 soldiers,- sent 
to the slaughter, and of 2,262 volunteers slain 
or mutilated, is placed upon t\ie head of the 
Commanding General whose strange mistake 
ordered this needless sacrifice. To this point 
the reviewer, and the conclusions of the hero 
and his biographer travel together, and thus 
the unpleasantness of disputing judgment is 
avoided. 

But it must be remarked that this mistake 
as to the enemy's design does not give any 
rational meaning to the assault on tl^e ridge.; 
If the enemy J had been on the offensive, as 
Gen. Grant thought, advancing upon his left 
to get to his rear, the consuming of his right 
wing in assaulting the natural fortress of the 
north end of the ridge would be the most 
effective co-operation which Grant could give 
to the enemy's purpose. If they had actually 
been flanking his left, he, being, as Badeau 
represents, free from all incumbrance of a 
base or of comnuiuioations, was in complete" 
condition to turn their left hy tlie open coun- 
try around the head of the ridge called Cham-, 
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pion's Hill. What he did would appear to he 
a»o-operation with the enemy's purpose to 
turn his left, hy himself destroying his right. 

Gen. GSant's apprehension of danger of be- 
ing taken in the rear was his controlling idea 
in ordering this action. It was persisted in, al- 
though when Gen. A. J. Smith in the morning 
came in collision with, the enemy they were 
falling back. The only explanation given by 
Badeau is that the two railroad laborers told 
Grant that Pbmberton was moving to attack 
his rear. He narrates as a great blunder on 
the part of Pemberton, that he "proposed to 
fall on the communications of his antagonist, 
|sapposing these would bp cut at Dillon's;" 
for he says: "What comriiunications JjtEant 
now had were with Jackson, and his fade was 
;turned toward Vicksburg, when Pembbrton 
set out to {^ttack his rear at Dillon's;" but in 
this he forgets his account of the alarming 
changes which Grant made, and the alarmed 
orders which he gave, when, as he was hurry- 
ing all toward Bolton; he was told by the 
tramps that Pemberton was moving toward 
Dillon's to attack his rear. 

Gen. J. E. Johnston makes the same poinU 
'%ainst Pemberton, calling his movement on" 
Grant's communications absurd in plan, be- 
cause Grant had cut loose from communica- 
tions. But it is seen that when Grant heard 
that Pemberton was. so moving, it gave him 
such alarm for the safety of his array as to 
ip^HtroI all his action, and cause him to sub- 
ject it to that which Badeau describes as al- 
most a defeat, and which did make a terrible 
siacrilice. Reflection will show that there was 
'» more positive cause for this alarm than the 
word of the accidental railroad laborers, in 
Grant's situation, £UJ,d in that state of the 
mind which, is embraced by the military term 
'morale. 

L' The alarm was inevitable from the nature 
of the raid,, which had abandoned^the base 
of supplies and the line of retreat, and had 
trusted to getting back by avoiding any 
s^ious battle, when surprised by the fact that 
the army which it had avoided was advanc- 
ing to cut off its return. To be cut off was 
destruction. Even a drawn battle woujd be 
danger of surrender. Badeau, in describing 
the plan, said it risked the loss of the whole 
Srmy. No other reason can be given for 
If'EANT's marching away from both his base 
and from Pemberton's army, than that h6 
. did not feel able to attick it; and now, when 



far away from his base, he heard that that 
army was advancing across the line of his re-, 
turn. 

If he thought, when on his base, he had 
reason for moving away from that army, how 
much greater reason had he for alarm when" 
he thought that arm;}' was advancing to attack 
him by aline upon which defeat would make 
sure the destruction of his army. The situa- 
tion was enough to account for the loss of 4 
self-possession which was not at any time 
founded upon an intelligent comprehension 
of thp whole situation, but was rather from a 
slow appreheilsion. The shock must necessa- 
rily be very great when Grant, with his 
mind bent on concentration to the north to 
pursue Johnston, thinking Pemberton w^st 
of Big Black River, suddenly heard that Pem- 
berton's whole army had crossed the Big 
Black, had reached Edward's Station, ' and 
was still .advancing upon a line to cut off his 
return. 1 

Gen. Grant's order to McClernand, dated> 
at 12:30 p. m., shows thaj; the part which hfe 
was ordering Hovey and McPherson to take 
was to co-operate with McClernand in re- 
pelling Pemberton's imagined movement to 
Grant's left and rear. - This is all the reason 
given for the Champion's Hill slaughter. In 
the same description he says: "To the north 
the tifaiber'extendsa short distance down the 
hill, and then opens into cultivated fields on 
a gentle slope toward Baker's Creek, almost 
a mile ■ awtiy." this creek fetched a circuit 
and ran west of the hill to the south. He 
says further, the road which ran up the hill 
"turned almost to the west again, running 
down the hill and across the valley," and 
that When Grant j-ecalled L0G.4N he Jiad 
. "swept directly across the road, and absolute — 
ly cut flff the rebel line of retreat to Edward's 
Station.'" 

He says further that if the opportunity of- 
fered by this road had been known' to Grant, 
and embraced, he could have "thus secured 
the capture or annihilation of the whole 
rebel army.',' The only excuse which he 
gives is thisi "But the entire region was new 
to the national troops, and .this great oppor- 
tunity unknown." Thus, while the glory 
and reward of the victories of the national 
troops centered on Grant's head, the responsi- 
bility for his ignorance of the situation, 
which sent them to butchery, is diffused over 
"the national troops." 



*rroops lindei- colnmand haVe no means to 
iacquii-e knowledgte Of the region they are op- 
teratingin; that is the part of the Command- 
ing General. He must be eyes and brains to 
the army. If he understands even the rudi- 
ments of his profession, he has an organization 
that acquires knowledge of the country which 
is the field of operations. The most ele- 
mentary teachings of the art of war are that 
a reconnaissance to ascertain the enemy's situ- 
ation, and the best line for operations, should 
precede an attack. It is the more vital when 
the enemy is found in a position which ap- 
pears at the first glance to be naturally very 
strong. 

The enemy was waiting in front of Gkakt 
on an emfnence that stood up above the sur- 
rounding country, and around which was an 
open country to a road at the rear, which was 
their way of retreat. Grant could choose and 
did choose his time to attack. He acted as if 
he had all the knowledge of the situation 
that he wanted. Badead's account shows 
that if any sort of reconnaissance for infor- 
mation had been made it would have found 
that the hill could be easily turned. Conse- 
quently he shows that Gen. Grant neglected 
the simplest rudiments of the part of a Com- 
manding General when he sent this army of 
heroes to the unnecessary slaughter. 

As it it were fated by Gen. Grant's pro- 
verbial luck that he should leave nothing un- 
done that the mistakes of a Commanding 
General could do to destroy his army. 
Badeau relates that Grant, in the very crisis 
of the battle on the ridge, sent an order re- 
calling Logan from the right, where he had 
advanced across the enemy's road of retreat, 
to fetch him around to add to Hovey's left — 
an order which, if carried out, would have 
left the battle to be begun anew, ijnder the 
influence of a repulse all along the line. 

By this omission of the simplest duties of a 
General, Gen. Grant not only made this sac- 
rifice of his own soldiers, but he permitted 
the bulk of Pemberion's army to escape, to 
subject the volunteers to- the consuming 
work of a siege,, and the further repeated 
slaughter of assaulting the recuperated ene- 
my in fortifications. Such was the costly 
course of the practical education of a General. 
But while thus costly to his soldiers, it had 
the remarkable fortur|e to him that his hon- 
ors were increased in proportion to the un- 
necessary sacrifice of bis heroic men. 



CHAPTER x'xXVli: 

THE LOSSES AND GAINS OF THE BATTLE — TACTICS 
OF THE PtIBSUIT — GIVING THE ENEMY FREE 
PASSAGE TO VIOKSBURG — HEROIC CHARGE OF 
THE VOLUNTEERS AT BIG BLACK BRIDGE. 

Among the other brilliancies of general- 
ship of the battle of Champion's Hill, Badeau 
states this: 

Only the celerjty of the movements which have 
been described prevented the juuetion of the rebel 
armies; for as has been seen, Pembertou was actu- 
ally moving to join Johnston when Grant came up 
and attacked him. 

And the way that Grant's celerity came to 
prevent it, was that he thought Pembeeton 
was moving southeast to his rear, in an oppo-- 
site direction from Johnston. 

Gen. Pembertoh's report says: ' 

Had the movement in support of my left been 
promptly made when first ordered, It is not iraprob- .-. 
able that I might have maintained my position, and 
it is possible that the enemy might have been 
driven back, thdugh his vastly superior and con- 
stantly increasing numbers would have rendered 
it necessary to withdraw during the night to save 
my communication with Vicksburg. 

This confirms the judgment summed up 
from Badeau's statements — namely, that the 
assault was an unnecessary sacrifice, and that 
Pemberion's army might then and there have 
been captured, and all the consuming of men 
by the siege have been saved. 

Gen. Pembeeton's report states that Steven- 
son and BoWBN had both told him they cotlld ; 
not hold their positions, and "large num- 
bers of men were abandoning the field on 
Stevenson's left" hefpre he ordered the re- 
treat, which was to the Raymond road, over 
Baker's Creek; and that "although a large 
number of men had shamefully abandoned 
their commands, and were making their "w^y 
to the rear, the main body of the troops re- 
tired in good order." His report states his 
loss as 1,429 killed and wounded, 2,19S. 
missing. Badeau, with a pen more deadl| 
than musketry, says "the eneniy's loss \ 
estimated at between 3,000 and 4,000 in kiM 
and wounded." 

In the enemy's advantage of position thi 
loss shows the stubborn character of 
fighting. HovBY reported 300 prisoner? 1 
under fire, and 400 after the battle, and ele4 
guns under fire; Logan, eleven guns una 
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fife and 1,300 prisoners. HovsY'sDiviaion, and 
one brigade of MoPhkkson's corps, remained on 
the place, which the soldiers christened "The 
'Mill of Death," to care for the dead and 
founded, and were none too many for that 
dreadful duty; the rest started in the pursuit, 
l)ut were too tired to go far t)hat night. 

McClbbnand's other divisions came to the 
•front in the pursuit, but the retreating army, 
.as was always the case, was ahie to go as fast 
as the pursuing. At the crossing of Baker's 
Clreek, Lorinq chose to part compahy with 
the rest of Pkmbebton's array without a for- 
mal'^rewell. He made a detour to the south- 
west, and after much straggling reported at 
Jackson with 5,778 men. Gen. Stevenson 
iays he arrived about surbset at the ford on 
pier's Creek, and found there Bowen's di- 
vision, and they held the ford, although the 
enemy was ^ crossing further up the creek, 
■waiting for Loriko to come; but not only did 
become not, but one of his brigades, which 
was near, moved of. ' He abandoned twelve 
giins. 

BowEN and Stevenson resumed their re- 
ilreat, crossing the railroad bridge (now 
r^latfked) at Big Black after midnight. Pem- 
BERTON says ''the entire train of the army was* 
''Crossed withotit loss." Badeau, as usual, 
says "the rout of the rebels was complete/' 
■pie fdi visions of Cabr and Osterhaus reached 
Edward's Station about 8 p. m., and at 3:30 
in »the morning of the 17th resumed the pur- 
suit. In six miles they came upon 4,000 Con- 
;' derates strongly posted at the east end of 
the bridge over Big Black River. . The posi- 
tion was strongly intrenched. Pemberton 
says the object in holding it was to enable the 
still looked for Losing to cross. ' 
I -The river at this place makes a bend like a 
^^eshoe, the open part to the east. Across 
this open part ran a bayou, which formed a 
aatural ditch to the rifle parapet a mile long. 
Stees alid brush growing in the bed of the 
bayou had been felled to obstruct the way. It 
(wasjdefendedby eighteen guns and 4.000 men. 
Be many as could be used at the parapet. 
Htlong, the front were cleared fields from 400 
3^i^ yards'in width, across which open and 
jjiBTel -space an assaulting column would have 
3. Garb's division, with Lawleb's 
Egade on its right, invested the pjace on the 
ght, Osterhaus' division on the l^f t. Gen. 
_ J division came up and joined the left. 
Sey found it a difficult place. Ostebhaus 



yas wounded early, and had to transfer the 
command to Gen. A. E. Lee. 

Gen. Shebman had left Jackson on the 16th, 
marching twenty, miles to Bolton that day 
and night, arid starting again at 4:30 next 
morning for Bridgeport; two and a half miles 
north of Edward's Station. Blaib, after the 
battle of Champion's Hill,, had bpen ordered 
to join him by way o{ Edwaid's Station. Says 
Badeatj: "This arrangement brought Sher- 
man's whole corps tcfgetheV at the most favor? 
able position for crossing the Big Black Elver, 
and turning the enemy's left flank." But 
Gen. Grant seems not to have thought of any. 
movement for turning the enemy, so long as 
they held a fortified place to be assaulted; or 
of cutting off their retreat to Vicksburg; for 
his tactical aim seemed to be to give them a 
free passage into Vicksburg. 

Pembbbton says: "Sb .strong was the posi- 
tion that my greatest/ almost only, apprehen- 
sion was a flank movement by Bridgeport or 
Baldwin's Ferry, which would have endan- 
gered my comfliunications with Vicksburg:" 
Further along he says: "The enemy by flank 
movement on my left by Bridgeport, or on 
my right by Baldwin's or other ferries, might 
reach Vicksburg almost simultaneously with 
myself, or perjiaps interpose a heavyforce be- 
tween me and that city," Thus did he show- 
what an opportunity was opened to Grant 
by Peubebton's attempting to hold a position 
on the Big Black. 

Badeatj quotes this as evidence that "the 
rajiidity and s1;rang4ness ,of (jtBaht's maneu- 
vers had evidently affected the imaginatioQ 
of his antigonisti" as y, after Pembeeton had 
witnessed Gbaht's assault on Champion's 
Hill, his imagination must be affected in- 
deed if he thought that Grant would under- 
take any flanking or -cutting off movement, 
so long as in his front there was a fortification 
for assault. Thus were the troops of Carr's 
and Osterhaus' divisions left to ^ttack this 
strong, fortification. There was no lack of 
alacrity on their part. 

A brisk interchange of artillery and mns- 
Ketry was kept up during most of the fore- 
noon, with but little change of the situation- 
save that ~Gen. Lawler, on the .right, had 
moved these regiments and a battery inte- a 
copse hi underwood' north of the railroad, 
about 300 yards in front of the parapet, ex- 
tending from the road to the river. At length 
it became evident that other tactics must be 
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used, and an assault was resolved on.* As this 
was made by Lawler's brigade, the account 
is taken from his report. The heroic character 
of this charge, and its exhibition of the quali- 
ties of the volunteers and of volunteer officers 
calls for a more particular and iust narration 
than Badkau gives: 

During the greater- part of the forenoon a ■heavy- 
but ineffectual musketry firing was kept up by the 
enemy upon my Dien, briskly responded to by our 
sharpshooters. Late in the forenoon, finding it im- 
possible to press further forward along the river 
bank toward the enemy, as I had intended, Col. 
Kinsman, 23d Iowa Volunt^rs, proposed to charge 
at once the enemy's works, and drive them out at 
the point of the bayonet, and asked my consent 
to the same. Foreseeing that a charge by a single 
regiment, unsustained by the whole line, against 
fortifications as formidable as those in his front 
could hardly be successful, * * * I determined 
that there should be a simultaneous movement on 
the part of my whole command. 

Accordingly, the 21st Iowa Volunteers, Col. Mer- 
rill, was ordered tochargewithtiie'23d, the Uth Wis- 
consin Volunteers following close upon them as a 
support, and the 22d Iowa, Col. William M. Stone — 
which had in the meantime crossed the field and 
taken position on the river bank on the right of the 
11th Wisconsin— was ordered to move out into the 
field and act as a reserve force. Two guns of the 
Peoria Battery, and one 20 pounder Parrott, be- 
longing to the lat Wisconsin Battery, were in po- 
sition in the field actively at work upon the enemy 
and doing good service. 

In addition orders had been, sent to the 49th and 
69th Indiana Volunteers— two reginienfai which had 
been sent from Osterhaus' division to my support 
early in the forenoon— to send forward at once two 
companies of skirmishers to attract the attention of 
the enemy from the movement on the right, and as 
soon as the charge should be commenced, to move 
prorsptly forward to its support. Orders were fur- 
ther given that the meii should reserve their fire 
until upon the rebel' works. Finally the regiments 
that were to lead the charge were formed, with 
bayonets fixed, in tne edge pt the woods on the 
river bank. 

All things being in readiness, the command for- 
ward was given by Col. Kinsman, and at once his 
noble regiment sprang forward to the works. The 
21st, led on by Col, Merrill, .moved at the same in- 
stant, thellth Wisconsin closely following. Throiigh 
a terrible fire of musketry from the enemy m front 
and a galling fire from bis sharpshooters on th^ 
right these men dashed bravely on. JCinsmaufell 
dangerously wounded before half the disttnce was 
accomplished. Struggling to his teet he staggered a 
few paces to the front, cheered his men forward, 
and fell again, this time to rise no more,^pieroed 
through by a second ball. 

Ool. Merrill, the brave commander of the 21st 
Iowa, fell wounded early iu the charge, while gal- 



lantly leading hfs regiment against the enemy, im- 
mediately Lieut. Col. Glasgow placed himself at 
the head of the 23d. and Maj. Van Anda led on ttie 
21st. Undismayed by the loss of their Colonels 
" '■' * the men of the 23d and 21st Iowa, and the 
1th Wisconsin Volunteers pressed onward nearer 
and nearer to the rebel works, over the open field, 
500 yards, under a wasting fire, and up to the edge 
of the bayou. Halting there only long enough to 
pour into the enemy a deadly volley, they dashed 
forward through the bayou filled with water, fallen 
timber and brush, ou to the rebel works with the 
shout of victors, driving the enemy in with con- 
fusion irom their breastworks and riflepits, and 
entering in triumph tne rebel stronghold. 

Hurrying forward the 49th and 69th Indiana tind 
22d Iowa Volunteers, I sent the two Indiana regl-- 
menls to the support ot my left, and ordered the 
Iowa regiment to move against the extreme left of 
the enemy's works, where they, several hundred 
strong, still held out, while the llth Wisconsin Vol- 
unteers was directed to occupy the ground between 
the enemy and the bridge, and' thus cut off their 
retreat. The movement was successful. The rebels 
broke and fled before the 22d Iowa, and fell an easy 
prey to the llth Wisconsin Volunteers. Those of 
the rebels who were not captured hastened to make 
good their retreat over the bridge. 

As the result of this successtul charge we may 
with justice claim that it gave our army entire pos- 
session of the enemy's extended line of works, and 
with them their field artillery, eighteen pieces ia 
ell; a large quantity of ammunition, tnousands of 
small arms, and 3,000 prisoners. '> " * But this 
brilliant snccess was not accomplished without 
considerable loss; fourteen killed, and 185 wounded 
in the space of three minutes,«the time occupied 
in reaching the enemy's works, attest the .severity 
of the fire to which my men were subjected. 

The total loss in this battle was twenty-nine 
killed, 242 wounded. 

Gen. Lawler makes special mention of regi- 
mental and company officers, and closes with 
this handsome tribute to the men of the 
ranks : 

Finally I can not close my report without ex-^ 
pressing my admiration for the brave men ot thij 
ranks, to whose steadiness and determined courage i 
is in a great measure due the glory ot the brilliant' 
and decisive victory of Big Black River Bridge. To 
them I return my warmest thanks. 

Lest this affair should reflect any credit 
on the general commander, McCLERNANDi! 
Badeau minutely remarks: "Lawler had r^| 
oeivedno orders to make his gallant charg 
He and his men deserve all the credit of 
success." Grant, was too far away to a| 
propriate it. 

The charge routed the Confederates. PeS 
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BEBTON says "It-sooii becftmearaatterof sauve 
^ui peut." Xhere was, besides the railroad 
^Dridge, wliich the enemy set on fire, a bridge 
made of a dismantled steamboat turned 

, atliwart tlie stream. Many of the fugitives 
were unable to gain either bridge, and rushed 
into the river, in which some were drowned. 
Many surrendered. This was tlie. last stand 
made, and the unlucky Pkmbeeton- and his 

,-,jWoops, now pretty thoroughly "demoralized," 
wended their way, with much straggling, but 
UD molested, to Vicksburg. 



CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

PKMBBKTON RETREATS IKTO VICKSBOEG — DK- 
MOB.\I.IZATION OP HIS TROOPS— SHERMAN'S 
FRESH COEPS ARRIVES IN FRONT OF VICKSbURO 
NEXT MORNING— SHERMAN HALTS — THE OB- 

• JKCTIVE A SIEGE — GRANT AND BONAPAETK— 
THE STRONGHOLD OF VICKSBURG- 

Gen. Pemberton's report states that after the 
roue at the battle of Big Black River Bridge 
the condition of his army was such, besides 
the'Jiability to be flanked and cut oif from 
Vicksburg, tliatnothing remained but to retire 
the army within the defenses of Vicksburg, 

'"to reorganize the depressed and discomfited 
troops." The retreat was not harassed. Mc- 
PiffiBBON and JicCLERNAND Were detained 

rbUtldtng bridges. Sherman had reached 
BWdgeport by noon of the 17th, where Blair 
had already arrived. Blair had the only 
pontoons, and was laying tliem. Two divis- 
ions passed over that night. 

Pjsmbebton's forces reached Vicksburg on 
the night of the 17th. Badeau gives a de- 

,scription of their condition, referring to "a 
rebel fiarrative of the siege tiy H. S. Abbams:" 

' late on a Sunday night the main body of the 
vanquished forces began pourinE into the town. 
Neither order nor discipline had been maintained 
on the march : the men were scattered lor miles 
along the road, declaring their readiness to desert 
rather than serve again under Pemberton. The 
plWters and population ol the country, fleeing 
jlrom the presence o£ the victorious enemy, added 
.10 the crowd and the confusli/n; and the Inliab- 
ants ol the city awoke in terror to find ilieir streets 
[UirBnged with lugitives— one vast ijpronrlous mass, 
t which, with shrlnlilng citizens and timid women 
MohlldrAi, were mingled the remnants of Pem- 
Jwtou'B dismayed and disorganized army. And 
ftbese were the troops tbat were now the reliance of 
Bburg. 



According to Pemberton's report this pio- ■* 
ture is much overdrawn, but it gives Grant's 
idea of the condition of the forces when tboy 
reached Vicksburg. Upon, the heels ' of this 
demoralized army came Gen. Sherman with a 
fresh corps that had not been in any of the 
fighting: • 

Starting at break of dny on the llSth, Sherman 
pushed rapidly on, and by half past 9 o'clock the 
head of his column had struc'£<the Benton road, 
three and a half miles from Vicksburg. He thus 
commanded the Yazoo Elver, interposing a superi- 
or force between the rebels in the town and their 
forts on the Yazoo. His advanpe now rested un- 
til the whole command should close up. 

The Confederates had already abandoned 
the batteries on tlie Yazdo bluffs. Here came 
off this interesting scene: 

Grantwas with Sherman when his column struck 
the Walnut Hill,s. As they rode together up the 
the furthest height, where it looks down on the 
Yazoo Blver, i)rnd~ stood uoon the very bluffs from 
which Shcrmaii had been repulsed sis months be- 
fore, the two. soldiers gazed for a moment on the 
long wished for goal of the campaign -the high, dry 
ground on the north of Vicksburg, and the base 
of their supplies. Sherman at last turned abruptly 
round and exclaimed to Grant: "Until this mo- 
ment I nSver thought your expedition a success. I 
never could see the end clearly until now. But | 
this is a campaign: this is a success, if we never 
take the town." 

"This is a campaign!" A stroke of that 
which seeivied alarming adverse fortune had 
lifted the expedition from a raid away froni 
the enemy to a campaign upon the enemy; 
and now it was a canipaign, even if they 
never took the town, but merely reached the 
supplies. Badeau is magnanimously com- 
miserating to Sheruan, as a zealous subordi- 
nate, but as always apprehensive, and as 
needing Grant's directing mind and confi- 
dence. He excuses Sherman by the plea that 
he "had seen the dangers of this ventureSoine s 
campaign so vividly that his yision was 
dimmed for beholding success." In a foot 
note, page 28*, he further pleads that "Sher- 
man Ijad.not been present at any of tlie vic- 
tories %f this campaign except Jackson 
[where he said Sherman did none of the 
fighting], lie therefore had not felt tliat splen- 
did confidence wliich .only those who eng;age 
in successful battle know." 

On no rule of Gen. Grant's tactics did he 
place so much (Stress as that, When the enemy 
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were beaten and retreating, Was the time to 
throw in the utmost energy, to pursue and 
destroy them. He complained bitterly of 
EosEORANS for that, after his bard fought re- 
piilse of Van Dokn at Corinth - he did not 
destroy him in the pursuit. He told Halleck 
and Stanton to hold on and not promote 
Gen. Geo. H. Thomas, after the battle of Nash- 
ville, until he saw whether Thomas was ener- 
getic in the pursuit. Badeatj reflects on 
Thomas for not In person following the pur- 
suit from Mission Eidge. 

"Where the line of retreat is open, the ,re- 
treating army can march faster than the pur- 
suing, and in such a country as ours, where 
pursuit is confined to roads, in most cases 
through woods, a small rear guard can ob- 
struct the pursuing army. Nothing ever 
came of these pursuits that compensated for 
the fatigue and loss of soldiers, already ex- 
hausted by the battle and its preceding labors 
and nervous strain. Gkant's pursuit had not 
harassed Pembekton'b troops. But here the 
"remnants of Pembebtqn's dismayed and dis- 
organized army" had retreated into a town 
where they could retreat no further; and here 
was a corps of fresh soldiers,, and Geant and 
Shbibman "in person." , 

Now, if ever, would seem to be the time to 
push into Vicksburg, while the troops were 
dismayed and disorganized, and the whole 
town was in a panic. But at this crisis these 
great Generals indulged in a mutaal admira- 
tion scene, and pronounced this a real cam- 
paign, even if they never took the town. And 
so this corps waited all the rest of the day, 
while the disorganized and dismayed Con- 
federates were recovering their organization, 
courage, and confidence, and were strengthen- 
ing their intrenchments-and placing their 
guns. 

At this point Gen. Grant's biographer, as 
if the campaign had gloriously terminated in 
getting the Confederate army into a place 
whose fortifications quadrupled its force, and 
restored its morale, pauses in the history to 
sound a pean to the brilliancy ol the strategy, 
and the splendor of the results, and to com- 
pare this with two of Bonaparte's Brightest 
campaigns, rather to Bonaparte's disparage- 
ment. In a foot note he remarks how the 
history of Bonaparte was repeating itself in 
Grant. In the text he notes that the repeat- 
ing was with several improvements, original 
to Grant; 



The foUowlne extracts from Napoleon'9 procla- 
miitlon to hia soldiers after his first great Italiai^ 
campnlgu illustrates bow curiously history repeats 
Itself: "Soldiers! in a fortnight you have gainea 
six victories, taken tweuty-one pairs of colors, fifty- 
five pieces of cannon, several fortresses, aud con- 
quered the richest part oJ Piedmont; you have 
made 15,000 prisoners, and killed or wounded more 
thanlO,000 men. « * * Destitute of everything, 
you have supplied all your wants. You have gained 
battles without cannon, crossed rivers without 
bridges, made forced marches without shoes, biv-' 
ouacked without brandy, and often without bread. 
The republican phalanxes, the soldiers of liberty 
alone, could have endured what you have endured. 

* ^i t'. The two armies which so lately attacked 
you boldly are fleeing affrighted before you ; tlio 
perverse men who laughed at your distres*!, and re- 
joiced iu thought at the triumphs of your enemies, 
are confounded anh trembling." 

Badeau says that in this operation Grant 
"sei>arated forces twice as numerous as his 
own," thus proving that in the hands, of the, 
truly great the pen is mightier than the sword. 
Not content with showing that Grant's strat- 
egy was unparalleled, he goes on to make out 
that the "rebel movements" were so blunder- 
ing that no skill in strategy or tactics was 
needed by the national commander to. beat 
therri. 

He repeats his tale of Grant's great strata- 
gem in deceiving 'Pemberton at Edward's 
Station on the 10th, by turning away toward 
Eaymond, forgetting that he has told that 
Pemberton did not move to Edward's Station 
till the 13th, and that Grant was surprised by 
intelligence of it on the 16th. 

But this strange operation of going away 
from the enemy and from his supplies upon 
a raid, and all the hardships of the forced 
marching, with short rations, a distance 
which Badeau makes out to be 175 miles, all' 
the fighting in the unmeaning operations at 
Eaymond and Jackson, and the unnecessary 
sacrifice at Champion's Hill, had resulted in 
giving the enemy an Impregnable place to 
protract the resistance, and to subject our 
troops to Ihe dreadful labors of a siege in the 
hot season in that unhealthy region, and to 
further sacrifice by vain assaults, ordered 
upon the calculation that volunteers were: 
cheap, and that generalship was enhanced by- 
their lavish consumptii}^. The time had not 
yet come for glorification of the generalshifl 

The general mind has no conception of tW 
severity of the labors imposed on a besiegili 
army, and of the incessant dangers of a serV* 
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ice which h^s none of the inspiration or hon- 
ors of a battle. The siege of Vioksburg was 
against an intrenched line of eight miles, 
alqng ridges fronted by ravines with steep de- 
clivities. The besieging line of intrenoh- 
meilts was ten miles. Justice to the troops 
^'engaged in this siege, and largely consumed 
■Jn it,i requires a description of the ground, 
which will give an idea of the difficulties to 
- which Grant had brought his army, as if this 
was a triumph of strategy. Badeau takes it 
from the report of the engineers: 

The ground upon which Vicksbiirg stands is sup- 
posed by some to have been originally a plateau, 
>ioiirorfire miles long and about two miles wide, 
and 200 orSOO feel above the Mississippi River. This 
plateau ^as been gradually washed away by rains 
and streams, until it is transformed Intoa labyrinth 
of sharp ridges and deep irregular ravines. The 
soil is fine, and when cut vertically by the action 
of the water, remains in a. perpendicular position 
for years, and the smaller and newer ravines are 
often so deep that their ascent is difficult to a foot- 
man. The sides of the declivities are thickly 
wooded, and the bottoms of the ravines never 
level, except when the streams that formed them 
have been unusually large. 

At Vicksburg the Mississippi runs a little west of 
sonth, and all the streams that enter it from the 
east run southwest. One of these empties into the 
river five miles below the city, and the dividing 
Tldge that separates two of its branches was that in 
which the rebel line, east 'of Vicksburg. was built. 
On the northern side of the town the line also ran 
along a dividing ridge between two small streams 
that enter the Mississippi just above Vicksburg; 
these ridges are generally higher than any ground 
In their immediate vicinity. 

Leaving the Mississippi on the Tnorthern side of 
Vicisburg, where the bluff's strike the river, the 
line stretched back two miles into the interior, 
crossed the valleys of two small streams, and 
reached the river again below at a point wherp the 
bluff falls back from the Mississippi nearly a mile. 
Here the works followed tho bluff up the river for 
a mile 6r more, so as to give fire toward the south 
on any troops that might attempt an att!i,ck from 
that direction by moving along the bottom land be- 
tween the blnffand the Mississippi. 

The whole line was between seven and eight 
jniles. • * * It consisted of a series of detached 
jivorks on prominent and commanding potnta, con- 
nected by a continuous line of trench or rifle pit. 
*.* • They were placed at distances Of from sev- 
enty-five to 600 yards from each other. * <■ * 
The ravines were the only ditches, but no others 
irere needed, trees being felled in fron.t of the whole 
line, and forming, in many places, entanglements 
which, under fire, were absolutely jmpnasable. 
* * « The diflicult nature of the gi»onp4 I' * * 



rendered rapidity of movement ancl unity of effort 
In an assault impossible, 

North of thfe railroad the hills are higher, 
the wood denser, and the line naturally 
stronger, but south of that road, although the 
ridges were lower and the country- cleared, 
"the ground was still rough and entirely un- 
fitted tor any united tactical movement," and 
the artificial works, were stronger. 

The whole aspect of the rugged fastness, bristling 
with bayonets, and crowned with artiUery that 
swept the narrow defiles in every direction, was 
calculated to inspire new courage in those who 
came « « <• from their succession of disasters in 
the open field. Here, too, were at least 8,000 fresh 
troops who, as' yet, had suffered none of the deitior-^ 
alization of defeat. 

Yet, to have maneuvered Pbmbeeton's 
demoralized troops into this impregnable 
place, and into this re-enforcement of near 
8,000 meii, is to Badeait a great achievement 
of Gbah^ generalship, setting him above 
Bonaparte. For this had he marched away 
from the enemy, when a march fifteen miles 
to the front would have restored him to his 
base of supplies, and have forced Pembebton 
to join issue with him in the open field. And 
thi^ ifeue the volunteers of Grakt's army 
would have met with alacrity and entire con- 
fidence. 



CHAPTER XXXIX, 

the riKST assault — THE EEJULSE — THE ART OE 
STOBMIITQ INTREKCHMENTS. 

Gen. Grant, on the 19th, ordered a general 
assault on the works of Vicksburg. He ordered 
the corps commanders to "push forward care- 
fully and gain positions as close as possible to 
the enemy's works, until 2 o'clock p. m. : at 
that hour they will fire three volleys of artil- 
lery from all the nieces in position. This| will 
,be the signal for a-.general charge along the 
whole line." This method of assaulting fbrti- , 
fications has the merit of giving due notice to 
the defenders, and of taking no advantage of 
them'by unexpected movement. 

An interval of thirty-six hours behind 
strong works, spent in restoring discipline, 
T)lacing guns and strengthening -yvorks, may 
radically change the^ condition and spirit of a 
beaten army. That which Badeau describes 
as a, horde of stragglers as they' poured into 
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Vicksburg at midnight of the 17th was in a 
very different condition when- Grant, with 
Sherman's corps, had paused in the vicinity of 
the works from the morning of tlie 18th till the 
afternoon of the 19tb. Badeau says: "When 
Sheeman's troops rushed up, thinking to 
marcli easily into Vicksburg, they found not 
only the ramparts were difficult, but the de- 
fenders liad got new spirit, and were once 
more the men who liad fought at Donelson, 
and Shiloh. and at Champion's Hill." * 

Badeau deems necessary to find excuses 
for the assault,,and to claim that, although it. 
was repulsed, it got compensation for the sac- 
rifice of men in the gain of knowledge of the 
situation. He says; "The troops were buoy- 
ant with success and eager for an assault, and 
their commander believedliimself justified in 
an attempt to carry the works by storm." 
The troops were as. buoyant and eager on the 
morning of the 18th, when it may reasonably 
be supposed that Pemberton's troops had not 
recovered from such a state of dismay and 
disorganization as Badeau describes; and the 
eagerness of troops to assault neither excuses 
the loss of the favorable time by the Com- 
manding General nor relieves him from the 
responsibility of ordering it without intelli- 
gence. 

Badeau pleads furtlier that Gen. Gkakt 
thought the enemy completely demoralized. 
From this it appears that lie was unconscious 
that the morale of troops may be quickly re- 
stored by the protection of strong fortifica- 
tions, before which a following army hesi- 
tates. Also that "he underestimated Pember- 
ton's numbers, supposing them to be about 
12,000 or 15,000 effective men." If so, he 
halted Sherman's fresh corps, which must 
have been as much as 12,000, before about an 
equal number of beaten troops. But Grant 
estimated Pembektok's number when it was 
advancing on him at 25,000, and he would 
hardly reckon that Pemberton liad left 
Vicksburg without a garrison. 

The compensating gains in knowledge by 
the assault were these: 

Bntnlthoogh unsuccessful, the operations ot this 
day were important (o Grant. The nature of the 
enemy's worts and their approocbes, the character 
of the ground, and the unusual obstacles by which 
It was encumbered, together with the policy of the 
defense, all became known; while the national 
lines were advanced, positions for artillery selected, 
and the relations of the various parts of the army 



were fully established and understood. It was 
clearly seen, from the knowledge thus obtaitied, 
that lo curry the worlcs of Vicksbur,^ by storm was 
a more serious underlaying than had been at first 
supposed. 

So much progress gained in the work of 
the practical education of a Commanding Gen- 
eral, at a cost of onlj' some 600 or 1,000 volun- 
teers, seems beggarly cheap. By sending a 
line of brave men upon a line of intrench- 
ments. to. be shot down under conditions 
where they could not get more men into the 
assaulting line than the enemy had behind' 
the works to oppose them, Gen. Grant had 
acquired that knowledge of the situation 
which a previous reconnaissance could have 
found. He had also learned "the policy of 
the defense," and that it was to defend. 

He had also learned by this cheap lesson 
"that to carry the works of Vicksburg by 
storm was a more serious undertaking than 
had been at first supposed." Further along 
will appear that the same lesson in the same 
conditions had to be repeated at a larger cost 
of volunteers. 

Badeau describes the conditions and the 
assault- 
There was slight skirmishing on various parts of 
the line from early morning, and every where the 
troops were deployed and put into position. « ■> » 
At the appointed hourBlair advanced in line, but 
the ground on both sides of the road was so im- 
practicable, ent up in deep chasms, and filled with 
standing and fallen timber, that it was impossible 
for the assaulting parties to reach the trenches in 
anything like nn organized conditon. 

The 13th United States Infantry was the first lo 
strike the works, and planted its colors on the ex- 
terior slope; its commander, Capt. \\*ashinston, was 
mortally wounded, and seventy-seven men out of 
260 were either killed .or wounded. Two Volunteer 
regiments reached ihe same position nearly as soon, 
and held their ground, firing upon every head that 
presented itself above the parapet, but failed to 
effect a lodgment or even penetrate tlie line. Other 
troops also gained positions on the right and left, 
close to the parapet, but got no further than the 
counterscarp (the outer slope or the bank), Steele's 
division, on Sherman's eictreme right, was not close 
enough to attack the main line, but carried a num- 
ber of outworks, and captured a few prisoners. 

Thus was begun and ended the assault. 
Parts of the line clung for some time to tlie 
outer slope of the parapet, in a mere mu^de^ 
ous exchange, with no other possible result, 
or fell back to rear cover, keeping up a scat? 
tering fire until uight covered their with- 
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lljrawal. The nature of the ground was such 

-that it was impossible to bring troops upon 

the works in any solid formation. There 

could be no massing of a column for assault, 

nor for its support. In the least difficult 

.places it was an assault in line, and in most a 

much broken line, and this against a line of 

at least equal number, opvered by intrench- 

. ments. All the conditions which make an 

/aasault»of works possible were absent; all 

that make it impossible were conspicuously 

presen t, and could be as well known before as 

after the assault. 

The assault was to be general; but MoPhkr- 
ijoiS's eorps did not arrive in front of Vicks- 
burgtill after niglitfallof the 18th, and it had 
to move forward and. find positions along the 
ravines and ridges on the 19th. Badeau says 
of this corps: 

TlieiroDghness of the country Drevented any d^- 
dded advance, except by Kaiisom'!; brigade, which 
made a brief but unsuccessful attempt to carry tbe 
works in its front. McClernand, having more 
'ground to march over than either of the others, 
wa.sBtillatearly dawn four miles from Vicksburg: 
but his troops were deployed at once, batteries 
were put in position, aad opened on the rebel liue, 
and by 2 o'clock the whole corps was advanced as 
'Close to the enemy's works as the irref;ula,r ground 
would allow. 

Thus doth it appear that Gen. Grant or- 
dered a general assault of the Vioksburg forti- 
fications when pnly one of his three corps had 
got near etiougb to reconnbiter th'em: when 
McIPhebson's eorps had yet to approach and 
explore for positions in very difficult ground, 
and when the other corps was four miles 
away. Meanwhile Gen. Grant was giving 
the enemy due warning by his demonstra- 
tions for half a day of what was coming. 
Badeau states the result with innocent un- 
jfejgciousness ot its obvious reflection; 

j The extreme steepness of the acclivities, the 
strength of the works, and the vigorous resistance 

'everyvfhere made, all rendered necessary to move 

;withoircumspeclion ; so thotwithoutanyfaultorhes- 
itaiion on the part of either troops or commanders, 
ulght had overtaken the national forces before 
they were really in a condition to obey the order of 
Urant, except at the point where Shereman had 
reached the works, but failed to make any serious 

rtnpresslon. 

~i Such is the power which a Commanding 

General possesses over the lives of his soldiers! 

IJuch the supremacy wh,ich military organiza- 



tion gives to the mind of one man; over the 
better minds of hundreds of other officers! 
Adam Badeau's account is sufficient to Show 
that the assault was ordered in a situation 
which made it certain ,to be a vain slaughter. 
And Adam Badbau's account is approved by 
Gen. Grant. 

The part of McClebnand's Corps, however, 
was not so insignificant as Badeao r«ipresentst 
&IcClernand's report states that his command 
was in readiness at 4 a. m., and by 6.30 had 
reached a long hill, between whjoh and the 
enemy's line of works was a creek and' a 
.series of deep hollows, and.manyTidgeS' run- 
ning out from the enemy's works to the nar- 
row valley of the creek. From this hill he 
opened artillery fire, engaged the Confederate 
skirmishers, and moved forward across the 
creek to the hills on the other side. 

"By 2 o'clock, with great difficulty my line had 
gained half a mile, and was within 800 yard^ of the 
enemy's w^rks. The ground in front was unex- 
plored, and commanded by ihe enemy's works, yet 
at the appointed signal my iqfantry went forward 
under such cover as my artillery could offer, Snd 
bravely continued a wasting conflict until they had 
approached within 500 yards of the enemy's lines, > 
and exhaustion and lateness of tbe evening intermit- 
ted It. An advance had been made by all tbe corps, 
and the ground gained firmly held, but the enemy's 
works were not carried. A number ot brave officers 
and men fell, killed or wounded, and among the 
latter Gen. Leg, who had signalized bis brief com- 
mand with equal activity, intelligence and gal- 
lantry." 

Gen. Grant made no report of this opera- 
tion at the time. He vaguely mentions it in 
his general narrative dated .Tuly 6. Badeau 
simply says: "No report was made to Grant 
ot the losses of this assault. Tliey were esti-' 
mated by him at' fewer than 500." Gen. 
Grant's reports rarely mentioned, his losses. 
He had a munificent spirit in bis expenditure 
of men which did not stoop to such reckon- 
ing. An affair which demanded that troops 
should march into certain destruction, and 
which killed and wounded, according to 
Grant's belittling estimate, 50O volunteers, 
seems to have been thought unworthy of any 
report. Sherman tells very briefly the assault 
in his report of May 24 to Grant. Gen. Blair 
lumps his losses in this with those of the as- 
sault of May 22. 

Aocprding to Gen. Grant's authorized his- 
tdrian, to have found out. the several things 
of the situation, which he itemizes, which in- 
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telligent reconnaissance and scouting could 
have found out as well, and which it is the 
husiness of a Commanding General to find out 
before ordering an assault, was worth the 
sacrifice of 500 volunteers; worth all the dis- 
couragement to the troops which is inevitable 
from an heroic assault repulsed. And with 
this was the greater discouragement of intelli- 
gent soldiers and their officers, in the conscious- 
ness that they had beeru blindly sent to 
the massacre by an order to'do that which 
ordinary military sense would have knoviTn to 
be impossible. 

The art of war is not so poor that it has ■ no 
means of finding out whether an assault is 
practicable save by a vain slaughter. The 
conditions which make an assault of, works 
practicable are well understood. Nobody ex- 
pects a line to carry intrenchments held by an 
equal line. The Commanding General who 
orders this, orders a sacrifice of his own men. 
The rule is accepted that a line of breastworks 
triples or quadruples the defensive force of 
the line of soldiers; ji higher parapet still 
more. To make an assault practicable, the 
assaulting column must be massed so as to 
overcome by sheer numbers this advantage. 
It must be so supported that no losses which 
the defenders can inflict while it is passing 
over the intervening space can reduce it be- 
low the required preponderance of numbers. 

It is expected that an assaulting column 
will lose heavily in a short time. It must be 
so massed and supported that it can stand this 
loss, and by its impetus can come quickly to 
a hand to hand iSsue. And as it pours over 
the works it must be supported by a larger 
column to meet any gathering resistance. 
Thus when assaults are ordered on military 
rules, although a severe loss in the head of 
the column is inevitable, yet in general the 
casualties in a succes.sful assault are not great 
in number. ^ 

But an assault of strong intrenchments 
which can be approached only through very 
difficult ground, which reqiiires the assault- 
ingtroopsto file into line, and to assault in 
line, and even in a much broken line, is a 
sheer sending of soldiers to the sacrifice, and 
this is known as well before as after. ' This 
blind assault was the beginning of that course 
of generalship which sent a veteran, disci- 
plined, and heroic army against i^itrench- 
ments to be slaughtered in one dull succes- 
sion, without strategit or tacti9al skill, until 



the number thus butchered without a single 
success made the most appalling list that 
modern war has known, save in the retreat 
from Moscow. 



CHAPTER XL. 

THE SECOND ASSAUtT — FUETHEK PUESBIT OF 
KNOWLEDGE OF THE SITUATION BY THE SLADGH- 
TEB OF BKAVE V0LXJKTEJ;ES — A GBAVe' D16P0TE 
BETWEEN GENEEALS. 

Gen- Grant's biographer states that the suf- 
ficient compensation for the sacrifice of men 
in the assault of the 19th was the knowledge 
gained of "the nature of the enemy's works 
and their approaches, the character of the 
ground, and the unusual obstacles by which 
it was encumbered, together with the policy 
of the defense." Gen. Grant proceeded to 
improve this acquirement of knowledge by 
ordering another assault on the 22d, under 
the same conditions, save that MoPheeson's 
and McCleenand'b corps got into their posi- 
tions before it began. 

During the 20th and 21st the army was 
getting into places, opening communications 
between the several corps and with the river 
for supplies, securing and distributing; rations 
and other necessaries, of which it had become 
destitute, bringing up means of shelter, which 
it had not seen since leaving Milliken's Bend ' 
in March, and getting such other supplies as 
were required by its greatest necessities. Tlie 
hospital and stores at Grand Gulf were moved 
up to Warrenton, which was convenient to 
the base at Milliken's Bend; Warrenton, 
wliich Grant could have reached by a day's 
march from Hankinson's Ferry, was now 
made the base of supplies for the left wing of 
the army, and so continued through the siege. 
Skirmishing was going on witli the enemy's , 
outposts during these two days, but wiiliout 
any near approach to tlie fortifications. 

Vicksburg was not yet in vested. The length - 
of its circuit of works is stated by Bade \v as 
eight miles. When invested he says the in- 
vesting line of works was twelve miles. The 
three corps, at the time of the assault of the 
22d, had a front of not more than four miles.' 
Tliere was an open space of fotir miles between 
McCleenard's left and the river below Vicksl 
burg; also a gap between MoPherson's and 
McCleenakd's corps. The army was without 
any covering works. Geant was giving VnH-. 
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BBSTO» the same opportunity that he gave the 
Obn&derates Ett Donelson, when he extended 
his line around that place, without cover, for 
two days, exppsing it to a sortie by an equal 
force. , 

Gen. Gbant ordered a simnltaneons attack 
to begin at 10 a. m. Admiral Pouter brought 
down his mortar boats and gunboats and kept 
up a boinbardment and cannonade from npon 
of the 20th, through the 21st, day and night, 
till the assault' began. It had no perceptible 
effect on the defenses, but it drove the citi- 
zens to dig caves in the hills for shelter. 
Skirmishers and artillery began all along the 
line of the array at an early hour. Vicksburg 
was encircled with a storm of fire, but it does 
not appear to have hurt the fortifications or 
their defenders. All of the army artillery was 
of field guns, save six thirty;pounder Parrotts 
in McClbrnand's corps. It, was not near tue 
works, and, except these Parrott guns, it 
made no perceptible breach. 

Badbau gives a particular account of the 
attack by Shbeman's corps, adopting Shee- 
MAtf's narrative in his report. He gives this 
as an example of the rest, and it briefly shows 
what 'the soldiers were required to do. Shke- 
KAN's'inain attack was by the Graveyard road, 
which ran along an inferior ridge across great 
ravines toward the line of intrenchments: 
- but as it approached the works it turned to the 
left, running parallel with, them for some dis- 
tance, closely swept by musketry from the 
parapet. .Says Badeau: 

' Its general direction was perpendicular to the 
rebel line; but as it approached the works it bent 
to the left,.pas3ing along the ed^eof the ditch of 

glheenemy's bastion, and entering at the shoulder of 
the bastion. The timber on the sides of the ridge 
and in the ravine had been felled so that an assault 
at any other point in front of the 15th Corps was al- 
most impossible. The rebel line, rifle trench as 
well as small works for artillery, was higher than 
the eround occupied by the national troops,and no- 
where between the Jackson road and the Mississippi 
on the north could it be reached without crossing 

Ravine a hundred and twenty feet beiow the gen- 
eral level of the hills, and then scaliiig an acclivity 
whose natural slope was everywhere made more 

. difficult by fallen trees and entanglements of stakes 
and vines. 

E-Sach was the situation for an assault. A 
mVine 120 feet deep, with steep sides, tangled 
f^ith felled trees, and stakes, and vines, to be 
leased to reach the enemy's parapet, which 
Kowned the higher bank. This ravine, crossed 



by a single road, on an inferior cross ridge; 
this road, enfiladed bythe guns of the bastion, 
and as it neared the works turning so as to be 
swept broadside by musketry at short range. 
No other way by which to approach the works 
to make other attacks, or to support an at- 
tack by this road, than by crossing this great 
ravine, and climbing the acclivity, through 
the entanglement of fallen timber, to scale 
the parapet in the face of a line of infantry 
behind it; as strong as the storming line could 
be under such conditions. 

To send brave meii to the assault, under 
such conditions, was to send them to certain 
failure a.nd certain death. Military sense 
could know this as well before as after. But 
volunteers were cheap. A volunteer "storm 
ing party" of 150 men carried boards and 
poles to cross the ditch, followed at a small 
interval by Ewing's brigade; this by Giles 
Smith's and then Kilby Smith's, riiaking 
Blair's division. At the minute the storm- 
ing party dashed forward on a run, followed 
by the 30th Ohio in the lead of Ewing's 
brigade,, the artillery meanwhile playing on 
the bastion which commanded this road. At 
the rig'it point a double rank of the enemy 
rose upbehind the parapet in every part that 
commanded the road, and poured a concentric 
fire on the head of the column which con- 
sumed it. 

Says Gen. Sheeman in his report: 

It halted, wavered, and sought cover. The rear 
pressed on, but the fire was so terrific that very 
soon all sought cover. The head of the column 
crossed the ditch of the left face of the bastiou and 
climbed upon the exterior slope, where the colors 
were planted, and the men burrowed in the earth 
to shield themselves from the flank fire. The lead- 
ing brigade of l£wing being unable to carry that 
point, the next brig&de of Giles Smith Was turned 
down a ravine, aud by a circuit to the left found 
cover, formed line, and threatened the parapet 
about 300 yards to the left of the bastion ; aud the 
brigade of Kllby Smith deployed on tbe off slope 
of one of the spurs, where, with Ewing's biisade, 
they kept up a constant fire against any object that 
presented itself above the parapet. 

Thus the leading brigade had sought near 
cover fropi this concentric fire which con- 
sumed the head of the column^ and the other 
two had turned off into the ravine for cover, 
from which the only way to renew the at- 
tempt to storm the works was by climbing 
the acclivity through the obstructions, and 
then scaling the parapet behind yrhich its 
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double rank of defenders was secure. Enough 
had been done to demonstrate the impossi- 
bility of the attempt; enough to vindicate the 
valor of the soldiers; enough of sacrifice of 
brave men for naught. But the murderous 
contest was not to stop here. Gen. Shee- 
man's report continues: 

About 2 p. m. Gen,. Blair reported to me that none 
of his brigades could pass the' point of the road 
swept by the terrific fire encountered by Ewing'a, 
bat tliat Giles Smith had got a position to the left, 
in connection with Gen. Ransom, of MoPherson's 
corps, and was ready to assault. I ordered u con- 
stant fire of artillery to be kept up to occuny the 
attention of the enemy in our front. Under these 
circumstances Ransom's and Giles Smith's brigades 
charged up against the parapet, but also met a 
staggering fire, before which they recoiled under 
cover of the liillside. 

B.^DEAU says of tnis second attack: 

The ground over which they passed is the most 
difficult about Vick^burg. Three ravines cover the 
entire distance between the Graveyard and Jacltson 
roads, and opening into one still larger, rendered 
this portion of the line unapproachable, except for 
individuals. Nowhere between these points could 
a company march by a flank: in anything like order, 
so broken is the ground, and so much was it ob- 
structed by the slashing which had been made by 
felling forest timber and the luxurious vines 
along the sides of the ravines * * * 

The troops pushed on, aud in the blazing sun 
sought to reach the enemy's stronghold; but, like 
the column of Ewing, they became hopelessly 
broken up into small parties, and only a few, more 
daring than the rest, succeeded in getting close 
enough to give the rebels any serious cause for 
alarm. But these were met by a staggering fire, and 
recoiled under cover of the hillside. Many a brave 
man fell after ne had passed through the difilculties 
of the approacn and reached the rebel line. The 
foremost were soon compelled to crawl behind the 
logs and under the brows of the hills, where they 
waited for single opportunities to bring down the 
enemy as he showed' himself along the parapet or 
in the rifle trencb. 

Gen. Steele's brigade, which was Sher- 
MAN's^right, had a less difficult country to 
cross, but a cleared valley instead of the pre- 
cipitous ravines, exposed his troops "for three- 
quarters of a mile to a plunging fire from 
every point of the adjacent rebel line. The 
distance to pass under fire was not less than 
400 yards, and'tUough the obstacles to over- 
come were less, the exposure to fire being 
greater, made the result here the same as the 
assault on Sherman's left. By 2 o'clock it 



reach the rebel fortifications' at any point in . 
Sherman's front in numbers or order «ul- 
ficient to carry the line, and all further 
operations were suspended." 

The line of works in front of McPherson's 
corps followed the line of' the high ridge 
nearly north and south; "they were strongly, 
constructed, and well arranged to sweep the 
approach-es in each direction." The only 
road to them "was completely swept at many 
points by direct and crossfires." In Losan's 
division Leggett's brigade was on the road, 
supported by John E. Sjmith's brigade; Steven- 
son's brigade, in the ravines and on the. slopes 
to the south. At the appointed time all 
moved forward. Badeau tells the result: 

Their order of battle, however, was weak from the 
nature of the ground— columns of regiments not 
greater than a platoon front, battalions by the 
'fiank, in columns of fours, or regiments in a single 
line of battle, supported by troops In position, and 
covered by skirmishers. 

Kotivltstanding the bravery of the troops, they be- 
came broken and disorganized by the difficult na- 
ture of the ground, and the fire of the enemy from 
trench and parapet; and they, too, were compelled 
to seek cover under the brows of the hills along 
which they had advanced. John E. Smith was 
thus checked by the crossfire of artillery commnnd- 
ing the road. <■ '» ■» Stevenson was somewhat 
protected by the uneven nature of the ground. , 
* ■* * His advance was bold, and had nearly ; 
reached the top of the slope in his front, but being 
only In line, and, therefore, without any great 
weight, unsupported by columns or heavy bodies to 
gRfe it confidence or momentum, it also failed. 

Qdinby's division was McPherson's left. • 
Badeau says: "Quinsy's troops moved out, 
but the enemy's line in their front being a 
strong re-entrant [turning by an an^le in- 
ward] no great effort was made by them. At 
this time they were simply useful from the 
menacing attitude they held." Neither Mc- 
Pheeson nor any of his Generals made any 
report of this assault; at least none was fo> 
warded to the War Department. The reason 
will appear further along. 

McCleknand's corps held the left of the line 
—first A. J. Smith's division, then Caer's, i 
then Hovey's. Badeau's description makes, 
the ground of the same difficult character,-, 
deeply cut up by ravines, but less encumbered ' 
with timber, save in Hovby's front. MoCler- 
nand's report says: 

Five minutes before 10 o'clock the bugle sounded 



was evident that the national forces could not I the charge, and at 10 o'clock my columns of attaolt 
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Moved lotward, and within fifteen minutes Law- 
Ijjr'a and Landrum's brigades liad carried the ditch, 
slope, and bastion of a toH. $ome of their men 
» » * rushed into the fort, flnaing a piece of ar- 
tillery, and in time to see the ' men whb had been 
serving and supporttnK It escape behind another 
defense commanding the interior of the former. 
All of this darlns and heroic party were shot down 
except one, who, recovering from the stunning ef- 
fect of a shot, seized his musket and capttlred and 
brought away thirteen rebels, who had returned 
and fired their guns. 

This captor was Sergeant Jqs. Griffith, 22d 
Iowa, who for this was^ promoted by Gen. 
Obant to be First Lieutenant. 

■ '-{Fhe colors of the 130th Illinois were planted upon 
thetlsouuiierscarp of the ditch, while those of the 48th 
Ohio and 7Tth Illinois waved over the bastion. 
Within fifteen minutes after Lawler's and Laud- 
rum's success, Benton's and Burbridge's brigades 
« « « carried the ditch and slope of another 
heavy earthworli, and planted their color^ upon the 
latter. * * * CapU Wnlte, of the Chicago Mer- 
cantile Battery, carried forward one of his pieces by 
hand quite to the ditch, and,- double shotting it, 
fired into an emDrasure, disabling a gun in It ready 
to be discharged, and scattering death among the 
rebel cannoneers. A curtain connected the works 
forming these two points of attack, 

I 

Sere, he says, "for more tlian eight long 
hoars they maintained th^ir ground With 
deathlike tenacity." Osteehaub' and Ho- 
tet's troops, forming the column of assault 
on thfe left, had more difficult ground to pass 
over, and a longer march under fire, They 
"pushed forward under a withering fire upon 
ff more extended line until an enfilading fire 
"from a strong redoubt on their left front 
and physical exhaustion compelled them to 
take shelter behind a ridge. » » » Their 
skirmishers, however, kept up'the conflict." 
The enemy now massed troops to drive the 
four'fci^ades from the points they had 
'gained in the works, and MoClebnand sent 
to Gen. 'Abthue, who was coining up from 
.T^renton, asking for help, also to Gen. 
Geaiit, advising him of the situation. 
H-M this part of the affair runs into an un- 
happy dispute, in which it is alleged by Gen. 
tEBKAND that because of Geant's tardi- 
) in supporting hiihhe lost the ground in 
be tenemy's works from which : Vicksburg 

iight then have been taken; and on the 
Fotherjiand it is alleged by Gen. Geaht that 
Gen.rJtfcCLEBNAND claimed to have carried 



On'miee 100, for "outer slope of the bank," read 
^*rfde of the ditch."] ' 



important points in the enemy's works, 
which in fact were not important, and that 
thereby he caused the principal part of the 
sacrifice of men, the controversy is too great 
to be taken up in this chapter. 



CHAPTER -^^n. 

THE CONTEOVEEST OVEE THE SECOND .ASSAULT ON 
VIOKSBDEG — VOLTJNTEEBS CONSUMED BY JEAL- 
OUSIES OF GENBBALS. 

After the assault by ' Sheeman's and Mc- 
Phebson's corps had failed, and yrhile that.of 
MgCleenakd's, corps was persisting, an un- 
happy controversy was made by Gen. Gbaht, 
which he alleges doubled, the sacrifice of men, 
without any chance pf gain. Inasmuch as 
•the sacrifice in this affair is admitted by 
Badeau to be 3,000, and was, in fact, nearer 
4,000, a blunder which, caused one-half so 
many is worth} of historical examination. 

Gen. McClebnand's report states that 
within fifteen minut,es of the time when ihe 
troops moved forward at the signal, Lawlbb's 
and Landman's brigades had carried the ditch, 
slope, and bastion of a fort; that some of the 
men rushed into the fort, the occupants taking 
flight, but returning and shooting down all 
but Sergeant; Griffith, who brought away thir- 
teen of the enemy, surrendered to him. Ba- 
deau states that sixteen surijendered^ to Geif- 
FiTH, to espape the -fire from both sides, the 
Confederates in 'the rear, the Nationals on 
the outer parapet, and that four, of the sur- 
rendered were shot by the enemy as they 
were following Gbiffiih to the Union lines. 

McClebnabd's report states further that 
simultaneously "Benton's and Bubbeidge's 
brigades rushed forward aiid carried the ditch 
and slope; of ,ai>other heavy earthwork, and 
planted their colors upon the latter,'" and that 
Capt. White, of the , Chicago Mercantile Bat- 
tery, "carried forward one of his pieces by 
hand quite to the ditch, and double shotting 
i^, fired into an embrasure, disabling a gun in 
it ready to be 'discharged, and scattering 
death among the rebel cannoiieei^," and that 
' "a curtain coimected the works forming these 
two points of attack." ■ 

Badead's history, indorsed by Gen. Geant, 
states a carrying of a part of the intrench- 
ments substantially as is stated by Gen. Mc- 
Olbenand, but says it availed nothing because 
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these were commanded by other works in the 
rear. The Confederate official reports refute 
the supposition of commanding works in the 
rear, and show that they regarded their line 
as dangerously brolcen. Geu. Gbamt, on that 
n^ght, wrote Gen. Halleck, "We have posses- 
sion of two of the enemy's forts." In his 
letter two days later he accuses McClernakiT 
of misleading him as to the facts. Gen. 
Gkakt's testimony, therefore, may be set aside 
as neutralizing itself. 

This was a possession of two forts or re- 
dans in the line of- fortifications, and of a 
rifle p^rapgt connecting them, which now 
turned them against the enemy. It was such 
an entrance as makes an assault of fortifica- 
tions successful if properly supported. That 
it could not be properly supported by heavy 
following columns was because of Gen. 
Grant's plan for the operation, which ordered 
simultaneous assaults all along the line, and 
the line was attenuated by being drawn out 
as much as four miles. Storming a place 
held by an army of 18,500 men, none of these 
storming lines could have been supported if 
it had entered the place. 

McClerkand's corps had lost heavily in bat- 
tles since crossing the river. With this, and 
sickness and detaghiuents, including the 
most of Hovey's division left behind 
at Champion's Hill, the number now 
before the works was not above 
10,000. It had to extend beyond the point of 
safety to guard against flanking on the left, 
between which and the river was a space of 
four miles. Gen. Grant's order was to assault 
simultaneously all along the line. It was 
made in this attenuated manner by McPheb- 
son's corps, behind which Grant stood, and 
by Sherman's corps. MoOlernand's corps fol- 
lowed the same fatal order, and was all 
engaged. MoClernand's position during the 
attack was at the Parrott six gun battery, 
which had breached the line which his troops 
carried. He sent to Gen. Grant this note, 
dated 11 a. m. : 

I am hotly engaged with the enemy. He is 
massing on me from right and left. A vigorous blow 
by McPhersoii would make a diversion In my 
favor. 

Gen. Grant's report says he received this at 
12, and that he responded in this remarkable 
manner: "I directed him to re-enforoe the 
points hard pressed from such troops as he 



hadthat were not engaged." This wasthesame 
as to direct him that if he wanted re-enforce- 
raents he might re-enfbrce himself. But Mc- 
Clernand had not directly asked re-en- 
forcements, but had suggested that a vigorous 
blow by McPherson would preven t the ene- 
my's massing on him from right and left, 
McPhebson's and Sherman's attacks having 
ceased. Gen. Grant narrates that al soon as 
he had sent this remarkable answer, he made 
this remarkable movement: "I then rode 
around to Sherman." 

The reply which McClernand received was 
this, dated 11:50: "If your advance is weak, 
strengthen it from your reserves or other parts 
of the line." This is interesting as an exam- 
ple oi the e;reat mind which a Commanding 
General can bring into the conduct of a bat- 
tle, but it had little relevancy to McClee- 
hand's need or suggestion. Gen." Grant's re- 
port states that: "The position occupied by 
me during most of the time of the assault gave 
me a better opportunity of seeing what was 
going on in front of the IStKArmy Corps 
than I believed it possible for the commander 
to have." If so it seems strange that he 
should leave so sightly a place upon receiving 
such a call from McClernand. 

Grant's positfon was a mile and a quarter 
from this action ; MoClebnand's at a battery 
which had breached these works; but if Geahi 
had the superior view which he alleges, then, 
while this conflict was going on, while the na- 
tional flag was on the parapets of two forts in 
the line, and the attack from McPhebson's 
and Sherman's corps had ceased, or was only 
keeping up a skirmishing fire, when he re- 
ceived this appeal from McClernand he an- 
swered it with a rebuff, and then rode away 
in an opposite direction, as if to put himself 
as far as he could from MoClernand's call» - 

Gen. Sherman, in his Memoirs, relates: 

After our men had been fairly beaten back from 
off the parapet, and had got cover behind .(he 
spurs of ground close up to the rebel works, Gen. 
Grant came to where I was, on foot, having lelt hli 
horse some distance to the rear. I pointed out to 
him the rebel works, admitted that my assault had 
failed, and he said the result with McPheraoa and 
McClernand was about tAe same. 

He could speak advisedly for McPheb^ 
but having left his view of McClernand' s 3 
tion when the national flag was flying ontlf 
enetay's works, which was the sure sign .(i| 
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desperate conflict raging, and when McCler- 
NAND had appealed to him for support, he 
could not say advisedly that the assault of 
McClkknakd's corps had failed; he could 
OHly state his own determination in the 
matter. 

Gen. Grant's report states that just as he 
had reached Sherman: 

I received a second dispatch from McClernand, 
stating positively and nnequivocally that he was in 
possession of and still beld two of the enemy's 
forts; that the American flag then waved over 
them, and asking me to have Sherman and Mc- 
pherson make u diversion in his favor. 

Gen. Sherman says in his Memoirs, the 
wrting was "to the effect that 'his troops had 
captured the rebel parapet in his front.' that 
'the flag of the CTnion waved over the strong- 
hold of Vicksburg,' and asking him (Gen. 
Graht) K) give renewed orders to McPherson 
and Sherman to press their attacks on their 
respective fronts, lest the enemy should con- 
centrate on him (McClernand)." 

By these quotation marks Gen. Sherman 
assumes to give McClernand's words. Sher- 
man's report told it in this manner, increasing 
the captured forts to three: ' 

Gen. McClernand's report to Gen. Grant read that 
he had taken three ol the enemy's forts, and that 
bis flags floated on the stronghold of Vicksburg. 

• Gen. McClernand'-s real dispatch, as at- 
tested, was as follows: 

We have gained the enemy's intrenchments~~at 
several points, but are brought to a stand. I have 
sent word to MeArtbur to re-enforce me it he can. 
Would it not be best to concentrate the whole or a 
part of his command at this point? P. S. I have re- 
ceived your dispatch. 'My troops are all engaged, 
and I can not withdraw any to re-enforce others. 

Then followed this: 

We are hotly engaged with the enemy. We have 
part possession of two forts, and the stars and stripes 
are floating over them. A vigorous push ought to 
be made all along the line. 

Thisseemsdiflferentfrom "stating positively 
and unequivocally that he was in possession 
of two of the forts," as Gen. Grant's report 
says, or thai he had "taken three of the 
leniy's forts, and that his flags waved on 
« stronghold of Vicksburg," as Gen. Sher- 
man's report says. And Gen. McClernand's 
btatement that he had "part possession of 



two forts," and the further decorative state- 
ment that "the stars and stripes are floating 
over them," is abundantly supported by the 
reports of the officers engaged in the assaults, 
and is substantially admitted by Badeau's 
narrative. 

Grant's report makes the remarkable argu- 
ment that this partial possession of the works 
"could give us no practical advantage unless 
others to the right and left of it were carried 
and held at the same time;" which is to say 
that in storming fortifications, to carry one 
part is of no consequence unless all are car- 
ried at the same time. This, like all the or- 
dering of this aflfair, is an origiiBil theory in 
the art of storming fortifications. 

Gen. '.Grant's report goes on td state that 
from where he had been he could not see Mc- 
Clernand's "possession of the forts, nor ne- 
cessity for re-enforcements, as represented in 
his dispatches, and I expressed doubts of their 
correctness." But, lie continues: 

I could not disregard his reiterated statemeuts, 
for they might possibly be true; and, that no possi- 
ble opportunity of carrying the enemy's stroughold 
should be allowed to escape through fault of mine, 
I ordered Quinby's division * * <' to report to 
McClernand. 0**1 showed his dispatches to 
McPherson, as I had to Sherman, to satisfy him of 
the necessity of an active divefsioii on their part, to 
hold as much force in their fronts as possible. The 
diversion was promptly and vigorously made, and 
resulted in the increase of our mortality list fully 
50 per cent., without advancing our position or 
giving us other advantage.s. 

Gen. Sherman narrates in his Memoirs: 

Gen. Grant said, "I don't believe a word of it," 
but I reasoned with him that this note was ofiicial, 
and must be credited, and I offered to renew the 
assault at once with new troops. He said he would 
instantly ride down to McClernand's front, and if I 
did not receive orders to the contrary by 3 p'clock 
p. m.,T might try it again. Mower's fresh brigade 
was brought up under cover, und some changes 
were made in Giles Smith's brigade, and punctually 
at 3 o'clock p. m., hearing heavy firing down albug 
the line to my left, I ordered the second assault. 
It was a repetition of the first, equally unsuccessful 
and bloody. The same thing occurred with 
McPherson, who lost in this second aiisault some 
most valuable officers and men without adequate 
result. 

Meanwhile what had become of Gen. Grant, 
who had started for McClernand's position 
to prove his dispatches false? It appears that 
he did not go there, but returned to his posi 
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tion at McPheksoh's center, for he relates 
that he showed !McCleenand's dispatch to 
McPhekson, and his subsequent dispatches to 
MqfjLERiTAND are dated "Field Signal Sta- 
tion." Gep. McCleknand, in a letter to Gen. 
Halleck reviewing Grant's report, gives the 
following dispatches which he received from 
Grant after the events narrated above: 

Fkom Field Signal Station. , 

To Oen. McClemand.: 

MoArthur , advanced from Warrentou last night. 
He is on your left. Concentrate with him, and use 
Ms forces to the best advantage. 



From Field Signal Station. 
To Oen. McClaiiakd: 

Sherman and McPherson are pressing the enemy. 
If one portion of your troops are pressed re-enforce 
them from another. Sherman has gained some suc- 



This , instruction that "if one portion of 
your troops are pressed," the commander 
should re-enforce them from another portion 
that is not pressed, shows Ijhe fineness to 
which the art of war has been brought by a 
government military institute; also the im- 
portant part which a Commanding General 
may perform in pomraunicating great mili- 
tary instruction to his corps commanders in 
the crisis of battle 

Grant's next dispatch was the following: 

May 22— 2:30 p. M. 
General: I have sent a dispatch to you saying 
that McArthur left Warrenton last night: was 
about half way to the city this morning at 1 a. m. 
Communicate with him, and use hi.s forces to the 
best advantage. McPherson is directed to send 
Quinby's division to you if he can not effect a lodg- 
ment where he is. Quinby is next to your right, 
and you will be aided as nlnoh. by his penetrating 
into the enemy's lines as by having him to supnort 
the columns you have already got. Sherman is 
getting on well. 

Gen. McOlernand had not asked for re- 
enforcemonts from any save MoArthdk's 
diyision, then coming up from Warrenton. 
Grant's dispatch, next above, shows that he 
proposed to firgt send Quinsy's division to the 
assault, and, if thit failed, 'to send it to sup- 
port MoClernand. Yet in making his case 
against MoClernand he alleges that the 
attempts had all failed, and had shown that 
it was impossible to storm the Confederate 
works. But it ESppears that he changed bis 



mind, and did not order QtriNBY to the as- 
sault, but sent him to support McClbenahd. ■'■■'- 

This remarkable conduct of Grant in rid- 
ing away from McCleenand's call, and in 
vacillating between riding back to McClee- 
nand's position to prove his dispatches false, 
or ordering a renewal of the assault without 
that, had consumed time which would have 
made his re-enforoements to McCleenand of 
no avail in a,ny possible event. 

, Gen Grant next received the following 
answer from McCleenand, dated at 3:15 
p. m.- 

I have received your dispatch in regard to Gen. 
Quinby's division and Gen. McArthur's. As sogn 
as they arrive I will press the enemy with all possi- 
ble dispatch, and doubt not that I will force my 
way through. I have losl;,nb ground. My men are 
in two of the enemy's forts, but they are com- 
manded by rifle pits in the rear. Several prisoners 
have been taken who intimate that tfte rear is 
strong. At this moment I am hard pressed. [ 

But time was flying during this discordancy. 
Quinsy's division did not reach McClernand's 
position till near night;' McArthur's hot till 
next day. Siiys McClesnand's report: 

' Col. Btfomer's and Sanbbrn's brigades of Gen, 
Quiuby's division, much exhausted, came up, but 
before either of them could be fully applied — in- 
deed before one of them was entirely formed — night 
set in, and terminated' the struggle. Col. Boomer 
early fell while leading his men forward, lamented 
by all. Meanwhile the enemy, seeing (Quiuby's 
division moving in the direction of my position, 
hastened to conefentrate additional forces in front 
of it, and made a sortie, which was renelled. About 
8 p.m., after ten hours' continuous fighting, my 
men withdrew to the nearest shelter and rested for 
the night, holding by a strong picl^et most of the 
ground they had gained. 

But a history of this assault would be in- 
complete without a glance at the Confederate 
reports. These give some light on ^le subject 
of this controversy. 



CHAPTER XLII. 

organized slaughter of heroic volunteees 

— ATTEMPT to SHIFT THE RESPONSIBILITY— 
CEIMINATION TO COVER THE REAL AFFAIR. 

The Confederate officers had views of the 
importance of the lodgment of apart of Mc- 
Cleenand's corps in \\\eix lifle of fortiiica- 
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tions. Gen. PeMberton's report says: It was 
of vital importance to drive them out. Gen. 
Sibphbksok's report "has this: 

The work was constructed in ?ucli a manner that 
the ditch was commanded by no oart of the line, 
and the only means by which they could be dis- 
lodged was to retake the ansle by a desperate 
: 6harge. » * ■» A more sallant feat than this 
^arge has not illustrated our arms during the war; 

, Brigadier General Lke was in the immediate- 
' Gommand of that part of the line, but died 
■without making a report. Col. 'Dockbrt, 
commanding a brigade of the reserve, says : 
"While on the way to Gen. Moobe's lines, a 
: Courier from Brigadier General Lbe to Gen, 
Green reported that Gen. Lee's line had been 
brolcen by the enemy." Col. Watil, of the 
Texas Legion, who organized the force which 
retook the works, says: 

Alive to the importance of the position, Oen. 
Lee issued and reiterated orders to Col. Shelley, 
commanding the 23d Alabama, and Lieut. Col. 
Pettns, commanding the 46tti Alabama, whq occu- 
pied the fort, to retake it nt all hazards, offering the 
Sags to the commands capturing them. After sev- 
eral vain attempts they refused to volunteer, nor 
could the most strenuous efforts of thgir chlvalric 
commander urge or incite them to the assault. 

Gen. Lee then directed the Colonel of the legion 
to have the fort taken. He immediately went 
there, taking with him one battalion of the legion 
to aid or support the assailants, if necessary, in- 
forming Capt. Bradley and Lieut. Hagan, who re- 
spectively commanded the companies that had pre- 
viously been sent as a support to the garrison. 
These gallant officers not only willingly agreed, but 
BOlicited the honor of leading those companies to 
the assault. » * « Three of Col.. Shelley's regi- 
ment also volunteered. * * ■" This feat, consid- 
ered with the accompanying circumstances, the 
occupation by the enemy, tl)e narrow pass through 
which the party had to enter, the enfilading fire of 
jnusketry and artillery they had to encounter in 
the approach, the unwillingness of the garrisoh, 
condstingof two regiments, to volunteer, and per- 
mitting the flags to float -for three hours over the 
parapet, the coolnefs, coufage, and intrepidity 
manifested, deserve highest praise for every officer 
and man engaged in the hazardous enterprise. 

, Gen. Gjeant's accusation admits that if Mo- 
Clernawd's troops bad gained sucH « lodg- 
ment in the fortifications as he reported, then 
it was Grant's duty to order the attack re- 
viewed by the other two corps, although he 
knew that it would only repeat their sacrifice 
against impregnable works.' To the "lay- 
man" the thought is suggested whether this 



iathe art of war. If MoClbekand's troops 
had taken i;his part of the intrenchments, 
then Gen. Grant takes to himself the re- 
sponsibility for ordering a repetition of an 
assault which he then knew would be a 
slaughter without carrying any works at that 
part of the line.. This Confederate testimony 
supports MoCle'bnand in all that he reported, 
and more. 

Gen, Grant's accusation of McClernand 
caused him to bring the_ testimony of the of- 
ficers that led the attack, and of their imme- 
diate commanders, to prove, that all the pos- 
session of the intrenchments that he claimed 
was gained. The testimony is *Dm officers of 
many battles and gallant charges, it is 
abundant to prove that Gen. McClernand re- 
ceived oiHcial dispatches of this progress from 
the officers engaged, besides being in a.posi- 
tion from which he co,uld see the operation,; 
that all the possession that he reported to 
Grant was gained, and more, and that the 
officers who led the assatilt which carried 
these works thought the way open to Vicks- 
burg, if they had been supported in force. 

This historical review need not give this 
testimony. The statement that it is conclu- 
sive is entitled to acceptance, when it is fully 
confirmed by the Confederate official reports, 
unbiased by this vdispute, •which show that a 
part of 'the line of fortifications which had 
been held by two regiments was in possession 
of the national troops for piore than three 
hours; that the Confederate regiments wbich 
had been driven from this part of the 
fortifications could hot be rallied to retake , 
them, as Col. Waul says, "Permitting the 
(National) flags to float for three hours over 
the parapet." ' 

The official reports of Confederate officers, 
and the testimony of the National officers 
actually engaged, show that MoClernand's 
report to Grant was within the reality of his 
occupation of the intrenchmenlsw Gen. 
Grant concedes ^hat' if MoClbenand's troops 
had such a lodgme'nt as ^e repor^d, then it 
was his (Grant's) duty to support it by a re- 
newal of the assault by Sherman and Mc- 
Pherson, wjiioh he says doubled the losses for 
the day, and, in ahother way of stating it, 
makes the cause of most of the loss. As the 
situation is prbved to be just as McClernand 
reported to Grant, does not Grant's admission 
that this new assault wduld be necessary in 
such a situation, take to himself the respopsi- 
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bility for orderitig it, or at least share it with 

McCl.EKNA]}D? 

To the attentive reader it is obvious that 
this crimination is to cover up the real mat- 
ter. What meaning was there in this assault 
of a strongly fortified line, if when any part 
was carried and the way opened, it could not 
be supported by masses so as to enter? Could 
it be supposed that this simultaneous attack 
along a line of at least four miles would 
simultaneously walk over the works, and 
that then the Confederate army would throw 
down its arms? Upon no other expectation 
could Gen. Gbaht assume that the storming 
of a fortified place by simultaneous attacks 
from a line stretched out more than four 
miles, in a very rough country, and utterly 
unable to strengthen one part from another, 
could be successful^ 

Did Gen. Grant think now as Badeau rep- 
resents that he did in the first assault, of which 
he says: "When Shekman's troops rushed up, 
thinking to march easily intoVicksburg, they 
found not only the ramparts were difHcult, 
but the defenders had got new spirit, and 
were once more the men who had fought at 
Donelson, and Shiloh, and at Champion's 
Hill," For "Shekman's troops" read Gen. 
Grant; for the troops knew better; but Gen. 
Grant had tried thiS "walkover" once. 

In assauHiug a fortified place, it is thought 
that the great part is to effect an entrance, 
and that when this is gained success is in 
hand; but it appears that in Gen. Grant's 
method of stprrriing, to gain an entrance on 
one side is nothing, for his line is too thin to 
adequately support it anywhere. 

Did the possession of the enemy's line, 
which MoClern^kp reported to Grant, make 
further success practicable by such support as 
McClernakd called for, or by the renewed 
assaults which Grant ordered? Conceding 
that MoClernand held all that he reported, 
did that make possible a further success by 
his corps, which justified Grant in ordering 
the other corps to rfepeatan assault on impreg- 
nable works, and repeat the sacrifice of men, 
merely to make a diversion to support Mo- 
Clernand? Gen. Grant assumes that it did. 
Gen. Sherman takes the same sanguinary 
view. These two great soldiers appear to 
think the chance of technically making Mo- 
Clernand responsible, sufficient for the send- 
ing of these fated volunteers to the slaughter. 

Both these great soldiers concede that what 



MoClernand called for and more, and the as= 
saults which they ordered, knowing they, 
would double the bloody business, were right, 
■if McCleenand held what he reported. That 
he did hold it is proved beyond honest dis- 
pute. This makes Gen. Grant responsible for 
the operation which he ordered as a diversion 
to support McCleenand. It makes him at 
least as responsible as McCleenand; for he 
knew the situation. It makes him responsible 
in chief for doubling the sacrifice of men, 
after he knew that the works in front of 
Sherman and McCleenand could not be car- 
ried; for McCleenand could not have known 
this, nor could he fairly be held to require, 
for diversion, an attack so real as to doublg 
the sacrifice of men. 

Is the art of war so poor as this work of 
dogged butchery? Is there any theory of war, 
as taught at the military institute, which re- 
quired two-thirds of the army to be sent again 
to the sacrifice before impregnable fortifica- 
tions, to make a diversion for the other third, 
because it had effected a lodgment in a part of 
the works which it could not support by a 
force suiHoient to enter the place? Gen. Grant, 
if he may be accredited with a mind up to 
the ordinifty level, -knew the whole situation. 
He knew that from a line so extended as his 
army was, no column of attack could be sup- 
ported with force adequate to enter the place 
when it had opened the way. 

He knew that McAethuk was not near, and 
that McCleenand could get no additional 
force adequate to enter the place at the time 
when he ordered the assault repeated. He 
knew that several hours would be spent while 
QuiNBY was moving to McClernand's posi- 
tion. He knew that Vicksburg was held by 
an army which from the center could re- 
enforce any part of its line, or could mass for 
a battle iiiside the fortifications, and that if 
any further success had been possible by 
prompt support of strong force where the as- 
sault had opened the way, or by other opera- 
tions tor diversion, it had been made impossi- 
ble by the waste of hours, during which the 
Confederate army had abundant time to con- 
centrate to recover their broken line, while 
he was riding away from the sound of the 
battle. 

Vicksburg was not simnly a fort, held by a.; 
limited garrison, enveloped by overwhelming 
numbers, its strength consisting chiefly in its 
walls, and lost as soon as these were entered;,; 
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it was an army intrenched with a circuit of 
strong loctiflcations along its front of eight 
milea, having the advantage of a short inner 
line, by which its reserves could be massed 
fhr any "point, while Grant's army was ex- 
tended on a great circuit, from which con- 
centration and mutual support were imprac- 
ticable. 

.TJpon the testimony of Confederate and 
National officers it may be said that if the 
successful storming . of the works by- parts of 
LawIiEb's and Ljlndrhu'b brigades could have 
been promptly supported by a heavy force, it 
could have entered the place, and that this, 
fttUowing up' the panic stricken regiments 
Ihat had been driyen from the works — the at- 
tack being at the same time pressed on the 
other parts of the line — would have been very 
' dangerous to Fembgbton's army. Its com- 
plete success may be said to be as probable as 
military undertakings can generally be, when 
the chance is regarded as sufficient to justify 
the attempt; but it must also be said that in 
the dispositions which had been made of the 
army previous t6 this attack, and in the way 
that GtbXnt ordered it to be made, it was im- 
ppssible to support any successful column 
'.'adequately to enter the place, after it had 
opened the way. 

On the other hand, there is as much cer- 
taintyas can usually be foregathered in in- 
telligent military undertakings, that when 
Ihe momentum of this attack had been ex- 
{■llpended by reaching the works, and McCler- 
KABD was unable to presently support it by a 
: %eavy force, the time had gone by when the 
■ success could be carried further by anything 
which it was practicable to do. Still more 
inevitable was this failure when hours had 
passed, and the attack by the othef two corps 
had long ceased, leaving the Confederate 
General free to direct his reserves to this 
quarter. 

Lieut. Col. SiONB, commanding the- 22d 
Iowa, which entered the works, says: "Had 
we been re-enforced at any time before 12 m. 
by a fresh brigade, I have no doubt that the 
whole army could have'gone into Vicksburg." 
As he received a wound at that time, he was 
fnnable.to sqy further. This, however, means 
thatlhe way was open for the whole army to 
go into Vicksburg. But the army was not 
»here to enter, and its dispositions Were such 
that no adequate force could be massed to 
enter anywhere. The ordering of the assault 



supposed that the whole line of four miles 
would march over the line of- works. 

The conduct of Gen. Gb/>.nt is the strangest 
part of this affair. While the battle was 
going on in the enemy's iiUrenchments, 
which he says he could see, and when he had 
been informed JjyMcCLEBNAND of the situation^ 
he.rode away, leaving tlie action suspended 
where he was, and going to Sherman, where 
it was also suspended. If McClernXnd's fur- 
ther success had been otherwise possible, this 
conduct of the Commanding General made it 
impossible. If he had not determined the 
event, he could soon have judged for himself 
what should be done by riding to McCler- 
NANC. The distance to that pa:rt of the line 
where the battle was raging was no greater 
than to Sherman's part, where it had ceased. , 
But the Commanding General, as if refusing 
to know MoClernand's situation, as if he 
had determined the event in his own mind, 
rode away from the battle, leaving these 
troops to be sacrificed, as if for succeeding in 
:r desperate assault when Sherm,^n and Mc- 
Pherson, in his own presence, had failed. 

Is it possible that any one having such 
knowledge of the general situation as lay be- 
fore the Commanding General's eye could 
believe that another attack of the fortifica- 
tions by Sherman's and 'McPheksoh's corps, 
after 3 o'clock p. m., could enable MoCler- 
nand's troops to enter Vicksburg? Whatever , 
chance there was of success was determined 
by Gen. Grant's riding away from MoCier- 
nand's call while his troops were in the Con- 
federate works, and keeping the- rest of the 
army inactive for several hourg. His order of 
another assault upon the fortifiqations after 
that was the sending of a gallant army to the 
slaughter, to no intelligent purpose, and with 
no possibility of gain. 

This crimination is only » diversion from 
the real affair of the organized fatality of this 
assault. If a successful assault of those forti- 
fications had been possible, it was made im- 
possible by the dispositions of the army to in- 
vest so great a line, for which its nuiiibers 
were inacjequate, and by the order to assault 
from such an extended line a fortified army. ' 
This made it impossible to adequately support 
any column Which should enter the fortifica- 
tions. Grant. and Badeau admic that the 
storming of the works was impossible, hut 
Badbau pleads that Grant could not know 
this till he had tried the second time — could 
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not know the strength of the works, the diffi- 
culties of the approach, nor that the Con- 
federate soldiers would fight so well. This 
seems a plea of military incompetency for the 
Commanding General. 



CHAPTER XLIII. 

THE COMMANDING GENEKAL CONCEDES THAT THE 
VOLUNTEERS DID ALL THAT HEKOISM COULD DO, 
BUT SAYS THE UNDERTAKING WAS AN IMPOSSI- 
BILITY — HIS EXCUSES POK HIS FATAL OKDEE — 
INFALMBILITY OF MILITARY SCIENCE. 

Gen. Grant's formal report of the opera- 
tions of the Vlcksburg campaign, dated July 
6, gave credit to the soldiers for the gallantry 
of the attack, and stated that the failure was 
because the strength of the fortifications, the 
difficulties of the ground, precluding any ap- 
proach in strong columns, and the number of 
the defendefrs, made a successful assault im- 
possible, and that the result would have been 
the same if his own army had been ever so 
much greater. 

He wrote: "The assault was gallant in the 
extreme on the part of all the troops, but the' 
enemy's position was too strong, both natu- 
rally and artificially, to be taken in that way." 
This does justice to the valor of the troops, 
and exonerates them from responsibility for 
this sacrifice of the army for nothing. He 
continues: "At every point assaulted, and all 
of them at the same time, the enemy was able 
to show all the force his works would cover." 
Thus the defenders could show a stronger line 
behind the rifle parapet and batteries than 
the assaulting army could bring up to them, 
through the difficult approaches. 

He also argued by the following that 
greater numbers on his side could not have 
changed the result: "Each corps had many 
more men than could possibly be used in the 
assault, over such ground as intervened be- 
tween them and the enemy. More men 
could only avail in case of breaking through 
the enemy's line or in repelling a sortie." 
Forasmuch as they did not break through the 
enemy's line, he regards it of no consequence 
that more men were not there to avail. This 
seems to shoF a sagacity in the ordering of 
the assault which had foreseen that it would 
nowhere enter the line of fortifications, and, 
theretore, had wasted no energy in providing 
force to follow it up. | 



Gen. McCleekakd's report, which was made 
earlier, stated that two of his assaulting col- 
umns did break through the enemy's works, 
and that 'he had not adequate force to make 
this entrance avail. But Gen. Grant's report 
was made to refute that. It showed also that 
the ordering ot the assault, and the disposi- 
tions of the army were upon the conclusion 
that the enemy would make no sortie, ahd 
therefore men would not be required to meet 
that. Fortunately the enemy did not, save 
that the force which had been gathered to re- 
take the works in McClernand's front, and 
the further force which he says was concen- 
trated because of Quinsy's movement, did 
make a sortie which caused considerable loss. 
The average citizen has profound venera- 
tion for the military art. He is taught to be- 
lieve it a system of absolute thieoretical prin- 
ciples, which are- taught at the military in- 
stitute, by which the graduate can forecast 
military operations with an approximation 
to the exactness of science, and without 
which education no amount of experience in 
War can make a soldier other than an empir- 
ical bungler, whose success, if he ever makes ' 
any, is a matter of chance. To shake popu- 
lar beliefs is always evil; for not alone ia the 
particular tradition shaken, but this tends to 
weaken popular faiths in all things. 

But the average citizen, reading Gen. 
Grant's award to the gallantry of the sol- 
diers in this assault of his ordering, and his 
unqualified declaration that the natural and 
artificial strength of these fortifications 
was such that a successful assault was im- 
possible, and that the result could not be 
otherwise if he had had ever so many more 
men, is constrained to inquire whether mili- 
tary science has no other means of finding out 
that fortifications are impregnable to assault 
save by sending an army upon them to be de- 
stroyed. 

Such fortifications are not hidden. This 
was a line. of eight miles, along the highest 
projections. In a great part of the way they 
crowned the steep banks of deep ravines, 
which enabled the constructors to dis- 
pense with the outer ditch. They were 
further strengthened by redans, Junettes, and 
redoubts at the angles, and at places to com- 
mand any ground that was practicable for 
an approach in formation. This line of 
fortifications was the most conspicuous feature 
in that region. Under cover of parallel 
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ridges and of Die thickets in the ravines, 
pcoats and reconnoiteriiig offioefs could ob- 
serve the works. 

K Could not military science judge whether 
it was practicable to carry these fortifications 
by storm? Could the military art do no 
■better than to sacrifice near 4,000 heroic vol- 
unteers, to find out what could 'be toid by an 
intelligent reconnaissance" Was it necessary 
to order assaults all along the line of four 
'miles, to try the strength of the works? If 
this be so, is the art of war, as taught at the in- 
stitute,- the infallible science that is popu- 
larly believed? If this be the only way to 
find that fortifications are impregnable to 
assault, is there such an unassailable height as 
is assumed between the ofiicer of the special 
schooling %pd the officer of general educa- 
tion, general capacity, and of as much ex- 
perience in war? 

Badeau says that "Grakt had in his various 
columns about 30,000 men engaged." Gen, 
Pxubertoh's report states that at the begin- 
ning of the siege Jhe had 18,500 effective?. 
["To man the entire line 1 was able to bring 
into the trencjies about 18,500 muskets."] 
Gbaht's army was extended as much as four 
miles. This extension, and the nature of the 
■c»)untry, made it impracticable for one army 
corps to support another. The reports show 
also 5;hat neither of the three corjis was so con- 
centrated that in case of any part entering the 
works, it could be adequately supported to 
advance. 

The previous disposition of the array for the 
attack, and the ordering of it from a line so 
extended, against a line of fortifications 
;!irhich covered an army, was upon the plan 
that the assaulting lines were to march over 
them simultaneously. After Gen. Grant had 
tried this! he amply declared that they were 
impregnable. Had generalship no other way 
to find out this? C^i it be said, upon his own 
aipcount, that even by this terrible sacrifice he 
had proved that the enemy's line could not 
be broken by assaults in the manner that 
fortified places are usually assaulted, by 
massing at one or two points, and masking 
these by other demonstrations? 
■~ Reports of both Confederate and national 
officers show that the enemy's, line was 
ik-oken in MgCleenand's front. The pre- 
vious dispositions of the army and Gen. 
Gbaht's order of the assault show that it 
was impossible to support this adequately to 



enter the place. <?en. Gran* said this posscsir 
sion of the Confederate :works was of no use 
unless others to right and Jeft were carried. 
This still further shows' that the ordering of 
the assault all along the line was upon the 
theory that the whole line was to simulta- 
neously march over the fortifioatious, after 
a cannonading fanfare, which made no im- 
pression save to give notice of what was com- 
ing. 

Gen. Grant's biographer makes a formida- 
ble array of excuses for the ordering of this 
assault. 

1. He felt that a resolute assault from the ad- 
vanced positions obtained on the 19th would suc- 
ceed, if made with proper vieor and co-operation. 

sPreviougly, in stating the compensations got 
for the sacrifice 1^ the assault of the 19th, 
the principal item was this: "The nature of 
the enemy's works, the character of the 
ground, and the unusual obstacles by which 
it was encumbered, together with the policy 
of the defense, all became known." That 
knowledge was obtained by the sacrifice of 
something less than 1.000 men; but now 
something less than 4,000 had to be sacrificed 
to obtain the same knowledge. 

2. He believed » « * he could reach the rebel 
works In suffioient'order and with weight enough 
to break through before auy serious loss could be 
lafiicted by tli6 enemy. 

This is the way he improved' the knowl- 
edge gained by the first assault. But he found 
that he could not reach the works with any 
heavy columns, nor, as Badkau says, make 
"any tactical movement." 

3. In addition to these tactical considerations, it 
was known that Johnston was at Canton, with the 
troops that had escaped from Jackson, re-enforced 
by others from the East aud South : that accessions 
were dally reaching him, and that every soldier the 
rebel government could gather up in all its terri- 
tory would doubtless soon be seiit to Johnston's 
support. In a short time he might be strong enough 
to attack Grant in the rear, and possibly, in con- 
junction with the garrison, raise the siege.' 

The alleged grand strategy pf Gen. Grant's 
march away from Pempebton's army at Vioks- 
burg, and from his base of supplies, both of 
which could be reached from Hankinson's 
Perry by a march of fifteen rniles, was,that 
in this way he could scatter all forces that 
could be gathered on the east, seize Jackson, 
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destroy the railroads that center there, and 
thus, said Badeatj: "Troops as well as stores 
would be cut oflF, and Vicksburg with its gar- 
rison isolated from the rest of the would be 
Confederacy." 

This movement away from the enemy and 
the objective place, to first make impossible 
any aid from the east, so as to pen Up Pem- 
BEBTON in Vicksburg and have his own way 
with him, was the whole of the grand strategy, 
as reconstructed after the event. It was upon 
this that Badeau, approved by GEAifT, de- 
clared that this movement equaled a combi- 
nation of Bonapakte's first Italian campaign, 
and of his ^campaign about Ulm. Yet now 
only three days after his rapid march had 
reached Vicksburg, he determined that this 
desperate assault of impregnable fortifications 
was necessary because Johnstok might quickly 
be upon him. 

If, when he had reached Hankinson's Ferry 
on the 3d of April, and on the 4th had recon- 
noitered to within six miles of Vicksburg, 
and he could have connected with his base 
of supplies by a march of ten miles to War- 
renton, and within fifteen miles could have 
forced Pembbeton to fight in the open coun- 
try or lose' his communications and be shut 
up, he had taken this course, he could not 
be more in danger of Johnston or of any other 
ititerfereuce from the east than he now pleads- 
as an excuse for this sacrifice of his army by 
. assaulting impregnable fortifications. 

In fact, Johnston did not reach Jackson 
till the 13th of April, and then he had but 
6,000 troops. Thus it appears ;by Badeau's 
apologies that Grant's grand strategy of march- 
ing away from the objective and from his 
supplies, defeated itself, and that in his view 
Johnston was now more dangerous, after all 
of Grant's forced marching of his army, on 
short supplies, to extinguish, him before 
tackling Gen. Pembebton and Vicksburg. 

4. Posseasion of Vicksburg, on the contrary, 
would enable Grant to turn upon Johnston and 
drive him from the State ; to seize all the railroads 
and practical highways, and effectually secure all 
territory west o£ the Tombigbee River before the. 
season for active campaigning in this 'iatitude 
should be past. 

This is a further showing that the grand 
strategy had begun the campaign wrong end 
first. These were the grand advantages that 
were before Gen. Gkant when ie reached 



Hankinson's Ferry, and which he marched 
away from, and marched his army a month 
further into the sickly season, and then com- 
passed the dreadful labor and hardship of a 
siege, when it was probable that- the issue 
would have been decided by a battle in the 
field, if he had marched .directly upon Pem- 
beeton's army. J^ last the grand strategy has 
to confess that ir turnc 
end first. 
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5. Finally the troops themsslves'were impatient 
to possess Vidksburg. * * * The temper of the 
army, after its triumphant march, was such that 
neither officers nor men would have worked in the 
trenches with any zeal until they became certain 
that all other means had failed. * * * So, al- 
though Grant certainly expected to succeed, he 
felt now as he did at Belmont, that there was a 
moral as well as a military necessity for the as- 
sault" The spirit of the men demanded it, and lo 
this spirit every real commander will defer; or 
rather, with this spirit his own will be sure to be 
in unison. 

So the useless and bloody assault has to be 
charged to the soldiers, as was tjhe Command- 
ing General's ignorance of the country at 
Champion's Hill. Near 4,000 of them must 
be killed and wounded to take .down their 
spirit enough to make them work in the 
trenches, and for moral effect. Doubtless thS 
blood letting was siiflicrent for their spirits 
and morale. Between butchery and' digging 
siege trenches, they chose the trenches, 'The 
volunteers had no voice; but the country 
knows what they were, and how high their 
intelligence. They knew of one bloody as- 
sault, and the skirmishei-s knew these fortifi- 
cations. Does any one suppose them such 
senseless machines that they did not know 
that this order was to send them to destruc- 
tion without any hope of success? 

McClebnand says the order of the assault 
"was deemed not only by me, but by all my 
general officers who spoke to me 'upon the 
subject, as unfortunate, and likely to bHng 
disaster upon us rather than the enemy.?' < 
H« says that on the previous day, when« 
Grant announced his purpose to assault, he 
volunteered the suggestion of a "concent!|a 
tion of our forces against one or two points, 
and not the dispersion of them into a multi- 
tude of columns," and that Sherman's re- 
mark was "that it was a question of how 
many men he was willing to lose." This: 
characteristic of Gen. Shee.man's theory,( 
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war, but it does not show that he approved 
the attempt. Yet the accounts all show that 
officers and men went, to their death with 
the same pluck as they would If they, had 
thought this a sane military undertaking. 
Badeau's apologies continue: 

6. The only possible chance of breaking through 
such defenses and defenders was is massing the 
troops, so that the weight of the columns should be 
absolutely irresistible. But tbe broken and tangled 
gtround, where often a company could notadvancieby 
4ank, made massing Impossible; and this could not 
be known in advance. 

>;;'ThuS) after Gen. Grant had made one as- 
sault for information of the works, and had 
been before Vicksburg three days, he could 
not know, before this second assault,that the 
nature of the ground in front of the fortifica- 
tions made the massing of columns of assault 
im^ossble. This plea of ignorance of so 
simple a matter, and one which involved the 
g^teuction of his army, is calculated to shake 
'.popular faith in the infallibility of military 
science, as taught at the institute. 
. Furthermore, he was excusable becausis he 
did.not suppose the Confederate troops would 
fight. Badbau, ill reciting the gain of in- 
formation by the assault of the 19th, itemizes 
that "the policy of the defense had now. be- 
come known." It was obvious that the poli- 
cy of the defense was to defend. He says 
also of that pursuit of information: "When 
^JIsbbuan's troops rushed up, thinking to 
%iarch easily into Vicksburg, they fqund not 
only tht ramparts were difficult, but the de- 
fenders had got new. spirit, and- wei-e once 
more the men who had' fought at Donelson, 
and Shiloh, and at Champion's Hill." But it 
litlipears that Gbant had to learn the policy of 
the, defense by another lesSon, for Badeau 
nSfs he could not have known beforehand 
that the Confederates would fight, and he 
(fetes back to Big Black Bridge, thus: - 

K 7. The rebels, too, had not shown |in the week 
meceding the assault any of tbe determination 
^hich they displayed behind their earthen walls at 
"^psiburg: tbe works at Big Black Kiver also were 
^Kefmable if they had b^en well defended, and 
Scant could not know beforehand that Pember- 
^n's men had recovered their former mettle any 
more than he could ascertain, without a trial, how 
Siaocessible were the acclivities, and how pro- 
digious the diflttoulties which protected these-invig- 
Mrated soldiers. 

This list of excuses confesses the fataj order- 



ing of the assault, and it 'states so many of the 
•essential things which Gen. Grant did not 
know of the situation that it leaves but a nar- 
row margin for the essential things which he 
did know, when he spread out his array and 
sent it in thin formations against a,line of for- 
tifications which he says was impregnable to 
any assault. This has a tendency to con- 
found the popular id6a of ■ the infallibility of 
military science, and to impeach the popular 
practice of giving all tue glory and rewards 
for the victories and slaughter of the volun- 
teers to tbe Commanding General. A,ll this, , 
however, fails to show, that by an intelligent 
recon;naissance, concentration, and a properly 
ordered assault the army could not even then 
have carried \icksburg by storm. 



CHAPTER XLIV. 

THE LOSSES BY THE ASSAULT — ROMANCE OF WAR 
BULLETINS — THE WAY POPULAR HISTORY OF 
THE .VICKSBURG CAMPAIGN WAS MABE — LEAV- 
ING THE WOUNDED TO DIE AND THE DEAD UN^ 
BURIED. 

The Casualties in Sherman's and McPher- 
son's corps by the assault of the 22d are not 
shown by the official reports. McClernand's 
rejport gave -his as 1,487. Subsequently Mc- 
Phe-rson's letter to Grant, complaining of 
McClebnahd's congratulatory order to his 
command; mentioned the loss of his corps in 
the assault as 1,218. Sherman's corps had 
been less reduced than the other two by 
battles, and he describes his assault as heavy, 
resolute, and repeated. 

Beckoning Sherman'? loss as great as Mc- 
pherson's, would make the total 3,923; if as 
great as McOlernand's, the total 4,192. On 
that evening Gen. Grant wrote the following 
dispatch to Gen. Halleok, in which the in- 
telligent reader will have an idea of the rela- 
tion which Gen. Grant! s war bulletins bore 
to the events: 

Vicksburg is now completely Invested. I have ' 
possession of Haine's Bluff and the Yazoo, conse- 
quently ^have supplies.' Today an attempt (was 
made to carry the city by assault, but was not en- 
tirely successful. We hold possession, however, of 
two of the enemy's forts, and have skirmishers close 
under all'of them. Our loss was not severe. The : 
naiure of the ground about Vicksburg is such that 
it can ouly' be taken by a siege. * » * What 
shall I do with the prisoners I have? 
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In the hand which writes war bulletins the 
pen is mightier- than the army's assault. 
"Vicksburg completely invested!" Between 
his left and the river below Vicksburg was a 
space of four miles. The attenuation of the 
army for the assault had not even the excuse 
that it was in order to invest the 
place. B.iDEAu says the investment was not 
completed till the 11th of June. In like man- 
ner Geamt wrote this, of the skipping advance 
of his approaches, which had not yet begun : 
"The approaches are gradually nearing the 
enemy's fortifications. Five days more 
should plant our batteries, on their parapets." 
The following month of hard labor by a great 
army did not plant the ba'tteries in dangerous 
proximity to their parapets. <. 

The assault "not entirely unsuccessful!" 
But "we hold possession of two of the 
enemy's forts." This seems to reinstate 
McClebnand's troops in the two forts, for this 
bulletin only, which, for other purposes, he 
denied that they had entered. "Have skir- 
mishers close under al! of them!" Badeau 
says of the ena of the action : 

"The hillsides were covered with the slain, 
and with unfortunates who lay panting in 
the hot sun, crying for water which none 
could bring them, and writhing in pain that 
might not be relieved." 

And there they lay for three days, the dead 
to rot unburied, and the helpless wounded to 
die because the Confederate works and outer 
pickets and sharpshooters commanded the 
ground, and Grant would not ask permission 
to succor the wounded and bury the dead. 

Something near 4,000 killed and wounded, 
yet this bulletin told the country that "our 
loss was not severe." The greatest quality, of 
this great soldier was his imperturbability in 
the slaughter of liis own soldiers. What 
thought the intelligent volunteers of the 
severity of the loss, whose comrades were 
thickly strewn, dead arid wounded, before the 
enemy's intrenchments, the dead unburied, 
" the wounded abandoned, "crying for water 
which none could bring them, and writliing 
in pain that might not be relieved?" Were 
they so imbruted that they had no feeling, 
when they knew that this sacrifice was a 
blnnde? of geueralsjiip? 

This bulletin was the ofificial .re|)ort that 
would first go to tho country, and wouldmake 
popular history, whicli the truth cu'il'l never 



overtake. This is the way that war history 
was made in the Vicksburg campaign. 

T,wo days later, on the 24th, Gfen. Gbant 
wrote a revLsed version of the assault. In 
this he stated the loss at 1,500— less than half 
the truth; but he charged it to McClebnand. 
He gave this fine definition of the result: 
"Our troops were not repulsed from any 
point, but simply failed to enter the works of 
the enemy." 

He continued: "At .several points they got 
up to the parapets of the enemy's works, and 
planted their flags on the outer slope of the 
embankment, where they still have tjiem." 
Not repulsed, but simply failed to enter! 
Their flags still on the enemy's parapets, two 
days after the assault, but still he was unable 
to succor the wounded or bury the dead. He 
continues : 

The loss on our side was not very heavy at first, 
but receiving repeated dispatches from Maj. Gen. 
McClernand. saying that he was hard pressed on 
his right and left, and calling for re-enforcements. I 
gave hipi all of McPherson's corps but four brigades, 
and causea Sherman to press the enemyon our right, 
wtiich caused us to double our 16sses for the day. 
They will probably reach 1,500 killed and wounded.. 
Gen. McClernand's dispatches misled me as to the 
facts, and caused much of this loss. He is entirely 
unfit for the position of corns commander, both on 
the march and on the battlefield. Looking alter his 
corps gives me more labor and infinitely more un-^ 
easiness than all the remainder of my department.':^ 

That McClebnand's corps gave Gen. Grant 
great trouble and uneasiness, and gr|p,tly oc- 
cupied his mind, in all the Vicksburg opera- 
tion, beginning in the Holly Springs move- 
ment, is sufficiently obvious in Badeau's nar- 
rative ; but it appears thatin this particular ac- 
tion Gen. Gbant had no trouble or uneasiness 
about McCleenakd, for when he sent a mes- 
sage that he was engaged in the enemy's 
works and "hotly pressed," Grant rode away 
in an opposite direction, where the action 
had ceased. The rest of this report was a 
narration of his achievements by the interior 
movement and of those now in his hands, 
which, as they were written by the same hand 
that wrote the dispatch concerning the as- 
sault, were not diminished in tho telling. 

For two days the dead and dying of Grant's 
heroic soldiers of the assault lay on tlie 
slopes before the Confederate works, and he 
made no sign. He could not bury the dead 
nor care (or the wounded without Gen, Pkmi 
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J Bsrton's permission, and to ask this would 
disclose to the country a situation quite dif- 
ferent from that in his bulletin. At length, 
on the 25th, Gen. Pemberton sent this note: 

, Two days liaving elapsed since your dead and 
Pwounded have been" lyins in our Trent, and aayot 
no djsposition on your part of a desire to remove 
them being exhibited, in the name of humanity, 1 
have the honon to propose o, oessat'on of hostilities 
{or two and a Hblf ho^urs that you may be enabled 
to remove your dead and dying men. If yon can 
not do this, on notiflcation from you that hostilities 
will be suspended ou your part for the time speci- 
fied, I will endeavor to have the dead buried, and 
the wounded cared for. 

To this Gen. Grant replied at 3:30 p. ni. 
appointing 6 p. m. as the time for the cessa- 
tion of hostilities. Badeau, in a foot note, 
Jefends Grant against PEiUBEBTON's imputa- 
tion of inhumanity, for he says the impossi- 
bility of relieving those wounded "was oc- 
casioned by Pembeeton's troops." He says 
also that this suffering of ;the wounded was 
only the fate of war: 

The wounded enffer frightfully after every 
battle, and the party which is repelled is always 
unable to bestow attention on those whom it leaves 
on the field. 

But Grant's report to Hallbok denied that 
.the assault was repelled'; lie said it only 
failed to enter the works, and was still at the 
threshold. 

■ Badeau does not allow humanity to Gen. 
PEMBERfoN in this proposal to permit Grant 
to care for his wounded and bury his dead'; 
he conveys that Pemberton had another ob- 
ject in it — namely, to escape a pestilence bred 
by the stench of these dead Union volunteers. 
He says : . 

For two days the uiibnried corpses were left 
festering between the two armies, when the stench 
became so intolerable to the garrison that Pember- 
ton was afrnid it mieht breed a {Pestilence. He 
therefore proposed an armistice. « * * 

Geii. Pemberton had another stratagem in 
this, and this reveals a fine stratagem OJi 
Grant's paj-t. Continues Badeau: 

, The offer was promptly accepted, and the rebels 
also availed themselves of the opportunity to carry 
off the dead horses and mules that 'lay In the^ 
front, and were becoming very offensive to the be- 
sieged. These were the animals that Pemberton 
bad turned loose from the city, and driven over the 



lines from ■want of forage. They were shot wher*- 
ever th?y were seen by (he sharnshooters.from the 
besieging army, that the stench arising from their 
putrefaction inight annoy the enemjr. 

A.sit turned out, however, the stink was the 
solace of Grant's wounded soldiers, left- to 
die amid this carrion, and to add thereto the 
stench of their own rotting. As three days 
had elapsed since the ' action ceased, the 
caring for the wounded had been 
much reduced,. Gen. Pemberton had before 
issued an order that the ammunition in the 
cartridge boxes of the Union dead shoiijd be 
carefully gathered in. From this it may be 
presumed that they were also stripped under 
cover of night. 

But the wounded could not be brought 
away nov the dead buried without the ene- 
my's periniasiort, To Gen. Pemberton it was 
a matter of war etiquette that the side which 
neede*d such periuissioii should ask it. To 
Gen. Grant, to ask it would admit to the na- 
tion iu his rear thatthe Confederates held the 
battleground, and would reveal a situation 
very different from that represented by his 
bulletins. Thus this abandonment was his 
military necessity,- and humanity to his own 
heroic volunteers had to give way to his own 
neces.sity in order that the history of the 
Vicksburg campaign might be rightly written 
in the public mind. < » 



CHAPTER XLV. ' 

THE SIEUE — IMMEDIATE FEAR OF JOHNSTON IN 
■ THE REAR — SACRIFICING OTHER OPERATIONS TO 
RE-ENFORCB GRANT — THE DREADFUL LABORSOF 
THE SIF.GE. 

Two bloody assaults having satisfied Gen. 
Grant that the fortifications of Vicksburg 
could not be stormed, he put his army to the 
work of investing the place, aiid of approach- 
ing it'by trenches, saps, and mines, and the 
other engineering works of a siege. The 
Coiifederjtte line of -works, Badbact says, was 
eight miles long, and the national intrenched 
line twelve miles, and he says Grant had now 
about 40,000 men. 

The present force was inadequate to the in- 
vestment. • There was still a Space of four 
miles between Grant's left and the river. 
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through which Gen. Pembeeton might have 
escaped, or have debouched upon Grant's 
left, while the army, yet unintrenched, was 
so extended in a rough region that mutual 
support of its several corps was impracticable. 
But Gen, Pembeeton' s experience had sub- 
dued his spirit. Besides, from the beginning 
he had resolved on a defensive course. His 
movement to attack Grant's rear at Dillon's, 
was because of Johnston's urgency, and 
against his own views. And now, when 
Johnston took the military ground that the 
place was of little consequence, arid .that he 
should let that go and save the army, Pem- 
beeton took the opposite view that the place 
was the essential thing. In this he coincided 
with the ideas of Grant, Halleck, Lincoln, 
and Stanton. 

The army was poorly equipped for a giege 
of such immense labor. It was much worn 
by the hardships and privations of the march, 
and had suffered heavily by battles and sick- 
ness. I^arge re-enforcements were needed to 
invest the place, and to fortify their own lines 
against sorties. Generals Huelbut and Pren- 
tiss wereoi'dered to strip Grant's department 
to send forward "every available man that 
could possibly be spared." And naw Gen. 
Grant, whose great strategy in marching 
away from Vicksburg and Pembeeton's army 
to Jackson was to finally extinguish all inter- 
ference from the eSst, began to sound the 
alarm that Johnston was threatening him in 
the rear, which he kept up to the end of the 
siege. 

Admiral* Portee sent "a brigade of am- 
phibious and useful troops at his disposal, 
known as the Marine Brigade, to debark at 
Haine's Bluff, and hold the place until re- 
lieved by other forces." 

A division from Huelbut, under Brig. Gen. 
Kimball arrived 'June 3. On the 8th Brig. 
Gen. SooY Smith arrived with a division, and 
was placed at Haine's Bluff. Says Badeau :■ 

Herroii's division [from the "Army of the 
Frontier"], t)ie stronge,st in the combined army, 
arrived from Schofleld's command on the lltliot 
June; and by the wise prevision of the General in 
Chief two divisions of the 9th Corp."!, under Major 
General Parlce. were diverted from their march to 
East Tennessee [from Burnside's command], and ar- 
rived before Viclcs'ourg on the 14th of the same 
month. 

Thus, . responsive to Geant's unceasing 
alarms, did Halleck, Stanton, and Lincoln 



strip other departments, and cripple more 
important operations to increase Grant's 
army for the siege which had been his own 
tactical objective. 

Thus was the long wanted movement' into 
East Tennessee — whose occupation now in co- 
operation witlJ*RosEOEANs' Chattanooga cam- 
paign, was of much greater military impor- 
tance than Vipksburg, suspended at a time 
when it was essential to the ttue military 
movement down the center of the Confed- 
eracy. And while thus contracting Geant's 
lines in the northern part of the Confederacy^ 
and giving up important places to theenemy's 
possession, and suspending a co-operating 
movement which was essential to RosB- 
CEANS' campaign, in order to carry out a siege 
of a single place, Stanton treated_all of 
RosECRAKs' calls for troops and arms and cav- 
alry as excuses for delay, and at length de- 
clared that he would not give him another 
man, and ordered him peremptorily to march. 

So far was carried this policy of giving up 
all to make sure the taking of this place, thiit 
Gen. Banks was.ordered to drop all arid come 
to the help of Geant, which, had he. dorie,- 
would have lost the lower river and Louis- 
iana — a military possession of tenfold more 
importance than Vicksburg. 

Gen. Lanman's division arrived on the 24th 
of May, and was placed defensively on the 
Hall's Perry and Warreriton roads, south of 
the place. Heeeon's division arrived on the 
11th of June, and took possession on the left. 
Then Lanman moved up, and to the right, 
connecting with McClernand's left, "and for 
the first time the investment became com- 
plete." 

The plan of the siege was to work up to the 
fortifications by meansof trenches and under- 
ground approaches, into near positions, for 
another general assault; this from a line 
which Badeau says was twelve miles, and 
against a line of eight miles. Like 
the assaults, the besieging approaches were 
along the whole line, and the object of thema 
another assault along the whole line. The 
mind can have but a faint conception of the , 
immensity of the work of siege approaches ' 
against a line of fortifications of eight miles, 
in a region of singular difficulties to the- be- 
siegers, of which Gen. Grant wrote to Hal- ' 
leck : "The position is as strong by nature 
as can possibly be conceived of, and is strongly 
fortified." 
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The besieging army is also besieged. Ex- 
tended in a circuit to invest a place wnich is 
held by an array, it is exposed to sorties from 
the center; therefore it must be intrenched all 
along its line, and must be ever vigilant. 
Thus the besieging army has double labor, 
intrenching itself and trencliing upon the 
place. The trench approaches have mostly to 
be done by night. In general the conditions 
of such \yorks are unhealthy, and the hard- 
ships great, but these were unexceptionally 
so in the ravines about Vicksburg, where the 
iBery heat of the sun by day, the damp- 
ness of the nights, the scarcity of water, and 
the most irksome labor, told heavily on the 
health and spiritsof the Northern volunteers. 
They did not realize so vividly as Badeau 
the grandness of the strategy whose objective 
was a siege, and had made an exhaustive 
march on a circuit to achieve this consum- 
mation. Adam Badeau airs a vocabulary of 
siege terms in describing the manner of the 
• work, as if he had lately learned them. The 
.details of the work are not necessary to this 
historical review, whicli concedes all the mag- 
nitude of the labor whidh Badkau asserts, and 
also its uselessness, and, in a great degree, 
aiiiilessness, save as a preparation for another 
general sjaughter, which, happily, was saved 
liy the shortening o£> Pbmbekton's supplies, 
and by his idea that he could get better terms 
by giving to Grant the theatrical coup of a 
surrender on the 4th of July. 

•In these siege approaches all along the line, 
the whole army was encamped in the near 
ravines, so as to be "as close to the enemy's 
works as shelter could be found; most of the 
camps were within 600 yards of the rebel 
parapet." This proximity made the fire of 
pickets and sharpshootere incessant. Eoads 
had to be opened in the rear for supplying 
the several parts of the army, and inner 
roads and covered ways to connect the sev- 
eral camps. Timber had to be cleared away 
for digging the approaches^ In the list of 
mighty labors Badeau mentions eighty-nine 
;hatterics, not all in the first line, but ad- 
vanced from time to time. He describes 
the .construction Of these as complete in detail, 
qrithall the technical terms thereunto be- 
longing. 

These batteries were connected by a line of 
rifle trench, which was advanced with them. 
These were constantly occupied by sharp- 
shooters during the daylight, and by guards 



and advanced pickets during the night. Also, 
wherever an advanced cover for a man could 
be found a sharpshooter was placed. Alike 
for the style of the works and tlje style of the 
biographer, these specimens are quoted: 

The style of the work in the batteries was varied, 
depending on the material that could be obtained 
at the time. In some oases the lines were neatly 
revetted with gabions and fascines, and finished 
with substantial plank platforms ; while in others 
a revetting ol rough boards or cotton bales was 
used, and the platforms were made of timber from 
tlie nearest ginhouse. 

The embrasures were sometimes revetted with 
cane, and sometimes lined with hides taken from 
beef cattle. '■' * * In all close batteries the gun- 
ners soon found the necessity of keeping the em- 
brasures closed against rifle bscUs by plank shut- 
ters, sometimes swinging from a timber across the 
top of the embrasure, sometimes merely placed in 
the embrasure, and removed in tiring. In close ap- 
proaclies the sap was generally revetted with 
gabions, empty barrels or cotton bales, but some- 
times left entirely nnrevetted, for when the enemy's 
fire was heavy, it became difficult to prevent the 
working parties from sinking the sap as deep as five 
or even six feet, when, of course, revetting became 
unnecessary. 

Material for gabions was abundant, grapevines 
being chiefly used, though this made the gabions 
iitconveniently heavy, the vines being too large, 
Cane was also used for wattling, the joints being 
crushed with wooden mallets, and the rest of the 
cane split and interwoven between the stakes of the 
gabion. The cane made excellent fascines, and 
was frequently used in this way. At first some 
difBculty was fonnd in making saproUers which 
should be impervious to mlnie balls, and y-et not 
too heavy to use on the rough ground over which 
the sap must run. Two barrels, however, were 
placed head to head, and the saproller was then 
built of cane fascines, wound around this hollow 
core. 

This extract from much of the same sort 
shall suffice to show the elaborate details of 
the siege works, and the author's aptitude 
with the terms. These were the lighter parts ; 
the main work was the digging. Thus did all 
these, labors and the daily game of single kill- 
ing go on along this line of twelve miles. At first 
the Confederates opposed th'e works with ar- 
tillery ; butsoon they ceased, partly to husband 
their ammunition, and partly because famil- 
iarity gave them an idea that there was no 
present danger from the approaches. After a 
time the opposition by musketry fire slack- 
ened, the besieged having a short supply of 
percussion caps. Says Badeau: 
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The aim of thd rebels sdemed to be to await an- 
other assault, losing ia the meantime as lew men 
as possible. This iuditferenoe to Grant's aporoach 
became, at some points, almost ludicrous. The be- 
siegers were accustomed to cover the front of their 
night working parties by a line of pickets, or by a 
covering party, and while these were not closer 
than a hundred yards, the enemy would throw out 
his pickets in front. At one point the rebel pickets 
entered into a regular agreement with those of the 
besiegers not to Are on each other at night, and as 
most of the work in a siege is done at night, this 
arrangement was eminently satisfactory to the 
working parties. 

On one occasion the picket officer was (Jirected to 
crowd his pickets on the enemy's, sO as to allow the 
working party to push on another parallel. In 
doing this the two lines of pickets became inter- 
mixed, and, after some discussion, the opposing 
oflioers arranged their lines by mutual compromise, 
the pickets in places not being ten yards apart, and 
in full view of each other. ' 

This gives the Confederate soldiers' idea of 
the danger of Grant's siege approaches. Nor 
is there anything to show that they under- 
rated it, or had any reason to fear the result 
of another general-assault from these nearer 
lines. 

Thus was the army expended in this dread- 
ful worli: along a line of twelve miles, in a 
burning sun by day and in the damps of yie 
ravines by niglit, in the most unhealtliy con- 
ditions, and in the most dispiriting labors 
that can be imposed on gallant soldiers; all 
of which, save the intrenching of themselves, 
were to be useless, and all of which were for 
an ultimate aim which would be another vain 
slaughter. Save that the besieged army may 
be short of provisions, its hardships are less 
than of the besiegers. Its intrenching is 
mostly done. Its line of fortifications occu- 
pies the high ground ; and its holding of them 
is in a less unhealthy situation than tliat of 
the besiegers. . 

.The following description of tlie condition 
of the besieged, save the matter of food, and 
save that th^ labor of the besiegers was vastly 
greater, need^ but little modification to de- 
scribe that of the devoted volunteers of 
Grant's army: 

The privations and e.'cposures of the men were 
telling on their health and spirits. The miasmatic 
exhalations of the swamps, rising throiigh the hot 
atmosphere of June, envelopea and penetrated 
their weary frames, exhausted by the long series of 
disastrous marches and incessant bivouacs. « * » 
Their numbers were reduced by casualties, but far 
mare by disease. Thousands were tossing and 



groaning in »he hdspitais, with nohe of the deli- 
cacies and little of the attention that the sick re- 
quire [The women of Vinkaburg did not neglect 
the sick soldiers]; while those in the trenches were 
hardly better off. 

Scorched by the sun, drenched by the rain, be- 
grimed with dirt, for water was far off, and lime 
more precious still, * '•' ^■' those weary, but 
heroic, rebels defended the citadel whose fall they 
believed would be the tall of the Confederacy.' 
Those who fought them the hardest could not, and 
did not, fall to recognize their splendid gallantry 
and thorough devotion to an unrighteous cause. 

That this description is alifce applicable tq 
Grant's better fed, but more severely worked 
and more unhealthily situated array, is ob- 
vious from the inevitable conditions, and is 
further shown by Gen. Grant's statejnent to 
Gen. Halleck, even after the army had, been 
inspirited by the capture of Viclisburg, that 
it was now greatly exhausted, and "entirely 
untitfor any duty requiring much marcliing." 



CHAPTER XLVI. 

GEN. grant's alarm FOR HIS REAH^TO GIVE t'P 
LOUISIANA FOR VICKSBURG — THE MIGHTY WORKS 
OF PICKAX AND SPADE — GEN. JOHNSTON'S IN- 
ABILITY — IMMOBILITY OF HIS SUBORDINATES 
— grant's OBJECTIVE STRICTLY LOCAL. 

Gen. Grant's strategic march away from 
Vicksburg and the Confederate army, to 
scatter any gathering forces on the east, so 
tliat he might have Pemberton's army ''iso- 
lated from the would be Confederacy," had 
entirely failed in its purpose, as has beeii 
seen ; for according to Badeau not only did 
the fear of, Johnston in his rear oonatrain him 
to sacrifice his army in a vain assault on the 
Vicksburg intrenchments, but lie was in con- 
tinual apprehension of this, and was not at 
any time re-enforced enough to quiet his un- 
easiness. 

On the 25th he wrote Gen. Banks, asking^' 
him to come and help take Vicksburg. On 
the 31st he wrote Halleck this alarming 
statement: 

It is now certain that Johnston has already col- 
lected a force from 20,000 to 25,000 strong at Jack- 
son and Canton, and is, using everv effort to in- 
crease it to 40,000. With this he will undoubtedly 
attack Haine's Bluff, and compel me to abandon, 
the investment of the city, if not re-enforoed bef^ 
he can gel here. 
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On the same day he received a letter from 
Banks asking for 10,000 men to help him take 
Port Hudson, to which he answered that with 
this number, or even half so many taken 
away : "I should he crippled beyond redemp- 
tion." 

Hallkck telegraphed June 2: 

Yours of the 24th is received. I will do all I can 
to assist 70U. I have sent dispatch after dispatch 
to Banks to Join you. Why he does not I do not 
understand. His separate operating on Fort Hud- 
son is in direct violation of bis instructions. If 
possible send him this dispatch. My last dispatch 
from him was Ma'y 4. 

Banks had invested Port Hudson, whose 
possession was as important to the possession 
of the Mississippi River as Vicksburg, to say 
nothing of all Louisiana, which this order 
virtually required him to abandon. It appears 
fortunate that communication With Banks 
was so remarkably infrequent. Grant, how- 
ever, sent him Halleck's dispatch. 

Another instance of the alarm which 
Grant's fears of Johnston created at Wash- 
ington, and of the jolted state of the heads 
there, is shown in Lincoln's telegram to Grant, 
as follows: 

Washington, D. C, 6:30 P. M., June 2, 1863. 
Are you in communication with Gen. Banks? 
Is Be coming toward you, or going further o8f? Is 
there or has there been anything to hinder his 
coming directly to you by water? 

In.fact there had been nothing to hinder, 
save that even the armed ships could not pass 
the guns at Port Hudson, and that to come 
was to abandon Louisiana. June 3 Grant 
telegraphed this: "Johnston is still collect- 
ing troops at Canton and Jackson. . Some are 
poming over the railroad, tynd all the country 
^joining his standard." 

June 8, Grant dispatched to Halleck. "It 
H reported that three divisions have left 
Beagg's array to join Johnston. Breokin- 
HiDGE is known to have arrived." Gen. J. E. 
Johnston's narrative shows that Bkeckin- 
■Ibdge's division and 2,000 cavalry were all 
tliat he received from Bragg's Army of the 
Tennessee, making 8,400, or 7,939 -'effective." 
His report shows that his force during the 
fAege was not raised beyond about 24,000 men, 
and these greatly crippled by the want of 
transportation. In Johnston's report isanote- 
worthy statement of the time prior to his com- 
ing to Pembbhton's help, and to Gen. Grant's 



emerging from the swamps west of the Mis- 
sissippi. He states that from the time of his 
arrival at TuUahoma "until the 14th of April 
Gen. Pemberton's reports, all by telegraph, 
indicated that tlie efforts of the enemy would 
be against Gen. Bragg rather than himself, 
and looked to the abandonment of his at- 
empts at Vicksburg." ^ 

Johnston cites this from Pembbrton: "I 
am satisfied Eosegrans will be re-enforced 
from Grant's army. Shall I order troops to 
TuUahoma." His report shows also that he 
decided, .as he telegraphed the Secretary of 
War: "To take from Bbagq a force which 
would make this army fit to oppose Grant, 
would involve yielding Tennessee." For 
himself he decided that Bragg's holding of 
Tennessee against Roseceans was more im- 
portant than to raise the siege of Vicksburg, 
but in reply to tlie urgency of the War De- 
partment, he threw on it the responsibility 
of reversing this judgment. He said in a 
telegram of June 12: "It is for the govern- 
ment to decide between this State and Ten- 
nessee." 

This gives the relative importance which 
Gen. J. E. Johnston placed on Vicksburg, 
and on the line then threatened by Gen. 
RosECEANS. It shows, also, the important 
part which Rosecrans' position and attitude 
exercised on the Vicksburg operation. 
Neither Grant nor the Washington authori- 
ties appreciated these military elements. 

To prevent Johnston's approach from the 
east, expeditions were sent as far as Big Black 
River to destroy all bridges, and everything 
that could be of use to an army. Gen. Blair, 
with 12,000 men, was sent up the Yazoo. The 
expedition "moved along the Yazoo about 
forty-five miles," destroying on its return "all 
stock, forage, roads, and bridges,'' thus "pre- 
venting Johnston from moving upon Vicks- 
burg in that direction, and from drawing 
supplies from the region between the two 
rivers." 

On Blair's return another force was sent 
up to watch the crossings of the Big Black 
River from Bridgeport, and complete the de- 
vastating of the country. Grant's order said : 
"It is important that the country be left so 
that it can not subsist an army in passing 
over it. Wagons, horses, and mules should 
be taken from the citizens, to keep them from 
being used for the Southern army.'! Grant 
dispatched to Halleck "I will make a 
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waste of all tlie country 1 can lictweeu the 
two rivers." 

Trouble now began on the west side of the 
Mississippi, where Gkant still had a base of 
supplies at Milliken's Bend, and a post at 
Richmond, and where he had to keep -forces 
to prevent the Confederates from re-enforc- 
ing and supplying Vicksburg from that side. 
On the 7th of June a Confederate force, 
which Badeau states as 3,000, attacked Milli- 
ken's Bend, which "was successfully de- 
fended byblack and white troops under Brig. 
Gen. Denhis, ably assisted by the gunboats 
Choctaw and Lexington." Gkant re-enforced 
Dennis with a brigade, with orders to drive 
the enemy beyond Richmond. A subsequent 
dispatch from Gbant to Halleck, dated June 
27, disclosed an attempt of military philan- 
thropy to the colored people, which was dis- 
astrous to them. It contained this pregnant 
mention: "I may have to abandon protection 
of the leased plantations from here to Lake 
Providence, to resist a threatened attack from 
KiEBY Smith's forces." 

The reader can take in the fnll purport of 
this. Tlie plantations which the owners hid 
abandoned bad been leased to the colored 
people as if they were secure in the protection 
of the army. These were now left to the ten- 
der mercies of their masters, aided by Con- 
federate troops. Yet, after this experience, 
Gen. Sherman repeated the same cruel be- 
nevolence on the Savannah River. 

Apprehensive that he might be forced to 
raise the siege. Gen. Grant prepared Haine's 
Bluff as a place from which, as Badeau says, 
the National forces "could still concentrate 
for a new effort either against the city or its 
means of supply. The orders were to fortify 
li so that it could be held against a sudden 
movement by 10,000 men, and be -capable of 
giving protection to at least 40,000." 

This fortification required a line' of several 
miles of rifle trench, and live batteries on 
commanding points. Grant informed Sher- 
man on the 11th that if Haine's Bluff should 
be besieged, "you will ■ be detached tempo- 
rarily from your command^ere to take com- 
mand of Haine's Bluff'." This contemplated 
the singular predicament of besieging Vicks- 
burg, and besieged at Haine's Bluff. 

On the same day Grant Siiid: "It is evident the 
enemy liave brought large re-enforcements from 
Bragg's army, and I can not think It is with any 
other design than to raise the siege of Vicksburg." 



He had now 10,000 or 12,000 men at Haine's Bluff, 
butorderedboth MoPherson and Sherman to hold 
part of their forces in readiness, in case that place 
should be besieged. 

He also- gave "detailed instructions" to 
McCleenand to govern him in such an emer- 
gency. "On the 22d positive information was 
received that Johnston was crossing the Big 
Black River, and intended marching imme- 
diately on Grant." Gen. Grant thereupon 
formed an army of 'the rear from the several 
corps, which amounted to nearly half of Gen. 
Grant's army, and placed Sherman in com- 
mand. But this was not enough, and this 
army of the rear was set at work in a like 
colossal labor to fortify a line to the Big^ 
Black River, which is ten miles from Vicks- 
burg. Says B.ADEAu: "A line of works was 
now constructed from the Yazoo to the Big 
Black River, quite as strong as those which 
defended Vicksburg, so' that the city Was not 
only ciroumvallated, but countervill'ated, as 
well." 

A circumvallating line of intrenchments of 
twelve miles, pushing its approaches along 
the whole line by trench and sap and mine 
and new batteries, constructed with all of B.a- 
deatj's vocabulary of technical terms! A 
"countervallating" line of fortifications of 
several miles at Haine's Bluff! Ano6her 
countervallating l^ne of intrenchments of 
ten miles to Big Black River, "quite as strong 
as those which defended Vicksburg." Thus 
merrily went the pickax and the spade, in the 
work of the siege which had been the ob- 
jective, and in the fear of Johnston, who in - 
the first instance was to be finally disabled 
from interfering with Vicksburg by Grant's ; 
preparatory march to Jackson. '', 

Still was Grant in a state of alarm. Says 
Bade.au : 

Grant's positinii, however, was at this time 
peculiar, if not precarious. He was again between 
two large rebel armies; besieging one, he was him- 
self threatened with a siege by the other; while if 
both combined to assault him from different sides, 
It seemed quite possible that the garrison of Vick- 
burg, that splendid prize for which ho had been so 
long struggling, might even yet elude his grasp. 

Meanwhile what was Johnston doing? The 
forces which had been divided at Jackson had i 
been united; also Losing's division, by the!; 
23d of May. By the 4th of June BREOKmi 
ridge's division and some other troops hftC, 
arrived, raising liis force, according to his 
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report, to "aboufc 24,000 infantry and artil- 
lery and 2,000 cavalry," this force "deficient 
in artillery, in ammunition for all arms, and 
field transportation." "The draft upon the 
country had so far reduced the niimber of 
horses and mules that it was not until late in 
June that draft animals could be procured." 

Johnston, Bn\QG, and the Confederate Gov- 
ernment decided that to take troops from 
Bragg, in the then attitude of Rosecbans, 
would be to yiejd up Tennessee. The Con- 
' feder^y had not the forces in any other 
quarter to re-enforce Johnston to cope with 
such an army as Grant now had. To 
strengthen his array to rescue Pembebton, 
Johnston sent orders to Gen. Gabdnee to 
evacuate Port Hudson and join him, but this 
was not obeyed. On the 23d he received a 
dispatch of the 21st from Gardner, that he 
was threatened by the movement of Banks, 
and asking re-enforcements. Thereupon John- 
ston repeated his orders for the evacuation, 
saying: "You can not be're-enforced. Do not 
allow yourself to be invested. At every risk 
save the troops, and, if practicable, move in 
this direction." This dispatch did not reach 
Gardner, Port Hudson being now invested. 

When Gen. Pembebton had been compelled 
to fall back to Big Black River Bridge, he in- 
formed Johnston of his disaster and of his 
apprehension that he would be compelled to 
fall back still, and that if so, his position at 
Snyder's Mills (JIaine's Bluff) would be un- 
tenable. He added: "I have about sixty 
days' provisions at Vlcksburg and Snyder's. 
I respectfully aw(Eiit your instructions." 
Johnston replied on the same day, the 17th: 

UHaine's Bluff be untenable, Vicksburg is of no 
value, and can not be held. If, therefore, you are 
ijnvested in Vlcksburg you must ultimately surren- 
der. Under such circuiastances, instead of losing 
both troops and place, you must, if possible, save 
the troops. If it is not too late, evacuate Vicksburg 
and it4 dependencies and marc^ to the northeast. 

This was military judgment as to the value 
of Vicksbi*g. and prescience as to the result. 
'But Gen. Pembebton took a different view of 
the value of Vicksburg, and he had already 
retired with its lines when he received this 
order, which he says came to him about noon 
of the 18th, while engaged with several gen- 
eral officer.s in an inspection of the intrench- 
'mente and that at the same moment the en- 
e my was reported to be advancing by the 



Jackson road. But of the propriety of this 
order he says : 

The evacuation oE Vicksburg! It meant the loss 
of the valuable stores and munitions of war col- 
lected tor its defense, the fall of Port Hudson, the 
surrender of the Mississippi Eiver, and the sever- 
ance of the Confederacy. 

Pollard says that Pembebton had confi- 
dential instructions from President Davis, 
upon which he disobeyed Johnston's order. 
Pembebton continues, in his report: 

I believed it in my power to hold Vicksburg. I 
knew and appreciated the earnest desire of the 
government and people that it should be held. 
* * * As long ago as the 17th of February last, in 
a letter addressed to his Sxcelleuoy. the President, 
I had suggested the possibility of the investment 
of Vicksburg by land and water, and for that reason 
the necessity of ample supplies of ammunition, as 
well as of subsistence, to stand a siege. My applica- 
tion met his favorable consideration, and ad<^itional 
ammunition was ordered. 

Thus had Gen. Pembebton decided before- 
hand that it would be better to risk his armv, 
invested in the place, on the chance of 
the siege being raised from without, than 
to let go the place and save his army. 
Pembebton wrote Johnston on the 18th, that 
he had laid his instructions before a council 
of war of all his general officers, and that 
"the opinion was unanimously expressed that 
it was impossible to withdraw the army from 
this position with such morale and ma- 
terial as to be of further service to the Con- 
federacy." 

Thus were Gen. Johnston and his be- 
leaguered subordinates playing at cross pur- 
poses, he holding that the interior was the great 
objective, and the army more important than 
places, and striving to concentrate that; they 
holding that places were the vital part, and 
permitting themselves to be shut up in them, 
and so losing both the army and the places, 
and laying open the interiors In this they 
seemed to think themselves supported by a 
power higher than Gen. Johnston. From the 
time when Gen. Pembebton retreated into 
Vicksburg, and announced his decision to 
stay until the siege should be raised from 
without, and Gen. Johnston's order to Gen. 
Gardner to evacuate Port Hudson, found 
him invested by Gen. Banks, Johnston's ex- 
pectation did not rise higher than a move- 
ment against the besieging army at Vicks 
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burg, co-operative with one by Pjembekton to 
fight his way out. But his correspond- 
ence with Pemb£eton was uncertain, and that 
commander does not appear to have had any 
positive idea of co-operating in such an 
attempt. The decision which he and his 
Generals made on the 18th,' that it -was im- 
possible to withdraw the army from Vicks- 
burg with such morale and matterial as to be 
of further service to the Confederacy, had 
much more reason now that the place was in- 
vested. 

The action of Pemberton and Gabdneb 
made Johnstok's relief of either Vicksburg or- 
Port Hudson impracticable at the beginning, 
and the arriving additions to Geant's army 
made it more hopeless as time went on. In 
no other way than by moving Bbagg's army 
in mass could the Confederacy make John- 
ston strong enough to raise the siege of Vicks- 
burg./ As to an attempt to relieve Port Hud- 
son, Johnston's report says: 

The want of field traasportaUon rendered any 
movement for the relief of Port Hudson impossible, 
bad a march in that direction been advisable. But 
such a march would have enabled Grant (who had 
now completed his strong lines around Vicksburg) 
to have cut my line of communication and de- 
stroyed my army, and from the moment that I put 
my troops in motion in tliat direction the whole of 
Middle and North Mississippi would have been 
■open to the enemy. 

In this, as in the rest of Gen. Johnston's 
reports, it will be observed that he took a 
radically different view of the objective and 
scope of Gen. Geant's operation from that 
taken by Geant. Johnston supposed that 
Grant's objective was to take and occupy 
Mississippi, and that his taking of Vicksburg 
was only as a means to that end. Hence he 
spoke of it from the beginning as an opera- 
tion which embraced the State. This idea 
governed his dispositions of his troops when 
Geani' took Jackson. His military mind 
cotild not comprehend, that all this mighty 
operation had no aim beyond the place of 
Vicksburg, and that it intended nothing in 
the interior but devastating raids. He re- 
sisted the pressure from the Richmond gov- 
ernment, to sacrifice his little army in a 
desperate attempt to save Vicksburg, because 
he regarded the interior as of more import- 
ance; and because, as a military man, he sup- 
posed that the interior was the real objective 
of the Vicksburg campaign. 



CHAPTER XLVII. 

DEVELOPMEirt OF THE GBAND STRATEGY OF THE 
SITUATION — SDFFICIENT CAUSE FOB GEANt's 
ALABM. FOE HIS BEAR — WHAT PROTECTED HIM 
FROM DESTRUCTION BY BBAGG's, AEMY — WHAT 
MIGHT HAVE BEEN IF THE WAR HAD A PLAN — 
THE END OF GEN. M'OLERNAND — A HAPPY 
DELIVERANCE. 

. Gen. Geant's authorized biographer states 
that when he began the work of the siege, 
after the second assault, he "had now ^bout 
40,000 men for duty." This means the num- 
ber present for duty, which is in general 
much less than the number on the muster 
rolls. 

Additional forces continued to arrive. 
BaDeau mentions 21,000 from Grant's de- 
partment; "Herbon's division, the strongest 
in the combined army, from Soijofield's com- 
mand," and two divisions of the 9th Corps, 
'"diverted from their- march to East Tennes- 
see." By this time, says Badeau, "Grant's 
force amounted to about 75,000 men;" but all 
these corps, added to 40,000 effectives, must 
have made considerably more than this num- 
ber. Gen. J. E. Johnston's report gave 24,000 
infantry and 2,000 cavalry as his whole force 
after he had received all the troops that it 
was thought prudent to draw from Bbagg's 
army. Gen. Pembeeton, after he had retired 
within the Vicksburg lines, stated to Gen. 
Johnston that his whole effective force for 
manning the lines was 18,500. 

It appears that Geant's effective force was 
at any time as great as that of Johnston and 
Pemberton combined. His situation must 
have been very faulty if their separation by 
his army made them more dangerous. By 
the middle of June Grant's force was twice 
as great as that of both Johnston and Pem- 
beeton. Yet his alarm for his rear did not 
cease, nor the dreadful labor which this im- 
posed on the troops, in fortifying for defense, 
and in pushing forward sap, mine, trench, 
and batteries preparatory to another assault 
along (the whole line. 

This alarm was not without sufficient rea- 
son, and the reason exhibits the false mili- 
tary position into which Grant had brought 
his army, by abandoning the interior, and 
taking his army around to the edge, where it 
was isolated from all other operational 
where, instead of co-operating, it demanded^ 
tha,t pther operations be suspended or crippled 
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to help him besiege a single side place; where 
it gave up to the Confederacy all the com- 
munications and resources of the interior, 
and all the advantage of uniting these 'armies 
to fall upon him while thus held indefinite- 
ly at bay. 

The hideous humor of the conduct of the 
war, and of the relative value placed on 
military operations, and of the history made 
at that time, has a broad illustration in the 
circumstances that Grant had succeeded by 
what was thought a most brilliant movement 
in placing his army in an isolated position, 
where he saw that if Bragg should come it 
would be routed ; that Gen. Roseoeahs' posi- 
tion, which he held against the urgency of 
Grant, Hallbckj and Stanton, was that 
which saved Grant's operation from failure, 
and enabled him to capture Vicksburg, and 
so become the autocrat of the array. 

All this is clearly shown by Grant's inces- 
sant alarm because of Bragg's army, and by 
Gen. J. E. Johnston's statement that the atti- 
tude of Gen. RosEORANS was that which pre- 
vented the Confederate chieftains from draw- 
ing forces from Bragg's army, to raise the 
siege of Vicksburg. All this proves the mili- 
tary discernment of Gen. Roseorans, who re- 
sisted, when Grant and Halleck and Stan- 
ton, in their panic, wanted, to push him for- 
ward unprepared, in order to relieve Grant, 
He showed that it would risk^both armies, 
and this is evident. Outside of "Vicksburg 
were forces which if united would greatly 
outnumber his. If he had pushed forward 
and met a reverse, the united Confederate 
Army could then turn and crush Grant. 

But while he had not a force large enough 
for an advance, the Confederates thought his 
advance imminent. Thus secure in his threat- 
ening position he held Bragg's army, and 
thereby delivered Grant from a perilous situa- 
tion, and enabled him to end a destructive 
campaign in the siege and capture of a place 
which was magnified' to the making of his 
military and political fortunes. 
■ -But Gen. Grant's military vision was 
focused on a side place. In his single idea 
that all should be concentrated on that, he 
could not perceive that Gen. Rosecbans was 
protecting him from Bragg's army. His con- 
sciousness of the isolated and faulty situation 
to which he had brought his army by leaving 
the interior, to head off McClernand, allowed 
■no cessation to his fear of Bragg and John- 



ston, to his calls for help, and his defensive 
works. Starvation was doing the work for 
him, but because of this alarm from the 
interior he thought he could not wait for this, 
and he* was intendipg anotlier assault fropa 
the whole line, under conditions which made 
success no more probable than before. 

This Confederate recognition of the line 
which was vital to t^be Confederacy, and of 
the importance of the position and objective 
of Gen. RosECRANs, gives an idea of what 
might have been had Gen. Grant been 
in the interior, where his army was, 
supporting or co-operative to Rose- 
orans' campaign. Prom the 130,000 men in 
Grant's department in the fall of 1862 he 
could have formed an army greater than the 
Confederacy could combine in the West. The 
government could easily have given, Rose- 
crans another adequate army, and the two 
could have made a campaign to the gulf. 
Such a campaign down the interior would 
have made Vicksburg untenable and of no 
consequence. 

What a wonderful course of cross purposes 
was that which made the several operations 
in the several departments as if they were 
antagonistic: as if the objective were not so 
much success as to prevent another depart- 
ment commander from succeeding; which 
permitted Gen. Grant, in a department 
which had 130,000 men, to withdraw his army 
from a line to the heart of the Confederacy, 
and from all support and co-operation with 
any other military operation, and to isolate 
and neutralize it down the Mississippi, 
crippling all Other operations in the West for' 
a year, making the conditions which brought 
disaster to another isolated army, con- 
suming an incredible number of volun- 
teers, giving up territory, places, and com- 
munications in Tennessee Which had been 
the objective of a previous year's campaign, 
and achieving nothing of any decisive eiffect 
in ending the war! 

This was the way that a million and a hajf 
of men had to be called out to put down 
the rebellion, which would have yielded to 
decisive evidences of military superiority. 
This was the way that the country was sub-' 
jected to the consumption and deijastation of 
civil war for four years, when such numbers 
and such troops, if th§ conductof thejwar 
had been directed by a comprehensive plan, 
could have ended it in 18,62. This was the 
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way that patriotic volunteers, the most gal- 
lant soldiers the world ever saw, who were 
pushedinto incessanthardships and slaughter, 
as if they were of no value, were robbed of 
the glory which they so dearly earned, by 
military incompetency, not in their'imme- 
. diate officers, but in the great chiefs, who 
assumed to know all of the art of war, but 
whose ideas of its general conduct could rise 
no higher than detached departments and de- 
vastating raids or disjointed campaigns upon 
local places. 

Duringthe dreadful work of the siege, to wit, 
on the 18th of June, the ax which Gen. Grant 
had held suspended over the neck of McClee- 
NAND, by warrant of Secretary Stanton's tele- 
gram of May 6, was let fall, and Grant re- 
moved him from the command of the 13th 
Corps, and appointed Gen. Ord in his place. 
Thus was Grant's principal objective of the 
Vicksburg campaign at last achieved. The 
attentive reader will remember that while 
Grant was at Hankinson's Ferry, he received 
tiirough Mr. Charles A, Dana, Assistant Sec- 
retary of War for observation in the field, a 
cipher telegram authorizing him to remove 
any officer who stood in his way, and the 
reader will readily comprehend that this re- 
markable plenary authority did not come 
without much intriguing of Gen. Grant 
against McClernand. 

The time, however, was inopportune. Mc- 
Clernand' s corps had just made a most 
arduous ma^'ch from Milliken's Bend to Hard 
Titnes, scattering the Confederate detach- 
ments, and building a road for tbe rest of the 
army; had then made the forced march to 
Port Gibson, and beaten the enemy, which 
secured the success of the Vicksburg opera- 
tion. As it was Grant's first success since 
Donelson, and as it would not be easy to 
keep McClernand's name from going to -the 
country with it — although Grant never men- 
tioned it — the news of his removal from com- 
mand would not seem to the country a fitting 
accompaniment. 

But as the campaign went on the conditions 
grew more unfitting. Badeau relates that 
Grant designedly shifted the army round so 
as to put McClernand from the right to the 
left while MoPherson and Sherman moved on 
Jackson, but this brought McClernand to the 
front, when the two tramps informed Grant 
that Gen. Pemberton had crossed the Big 
Black and was coming to attack him. In 



this way one of McClernand's divisions came 
first to Champion's Hill, and although Grant 
sent it to the slaughter as if that were his ob- 
jective, it gained a victory. Then, through 
Grant's wonderful luck, McClernand's corps 
came upon the enemy's strong position at 
Big Black River bridge and carried it by 
storm, which was the most brilliant action of 
the whole campaign. 

By another stroke of Grant's wonderful 
luck, McClernand's troops alone made a 
lodgment in the Vicksburg fortifications in 
the assault of the 22d, and the intelligence 
of their partial success so alarmed Grant 
that he rode off to the other end of the line. 
All this kept putting the opportunity for re- 
moving him further away; but at last Mc- 
Clernand made it with his pen — another ex- 
ample that, in the hand of a great General, 
the pen can do that which the sword has 
failed to do. McClernand issued a congratu- 
latory address to his command, recounting 
its deeds in the Bonaparte style, and this was 
printed in some newspapers in the North. 

Badeau narrates the affair with great 
solemnity, and it was conducted with the 
solemnity and form of a rehearsed plan. He 
says. 

On the 17th of June Grant received formal and of- 
ficial communications from both Sherman and Mc- 
pherson, couched in the strongest and nlost indig- 
nant lan^age, and complaining of a congratulatory 
order issued by McClernand to his corps on the 30th ' 
of May. 

The address was in the Bonapartish style 
which military men in general affect, but it 
did not in fact overstate the doings of the 
corps. As a whole these had been distin- 
guished. 

Gen. Sherman's letter alleged that the pub- 
lication of this address was a violation of the 
order which forbids the publication of all 
official letters and reports. The particularly 
offensive part is in the following: 

On the 22d, in pursuance of the order of the Com- 
mander of the department, you assaulted the 
enemy's defenses in front at M o'clock a. m., and 
within thirty minutes had made a lodgment and 
planted yonr colors upon two of his bastions. This 
partial success called into exercise the highest hero- 
ism, and was only gained by a bloody and protracted 
struggle, yet it was gained, and was the first and 
largest success achieved anywhere along the whole 
line of our army. -i 

For nearly eight hours, under a scorching sun 
and destructive fire, you firmly held your footing, 
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and only withdrew when the enemy had largely 
massed their forces and condentrated their attack 
Voon you. How and why the general assault 
. tailed, It would be useless now to explain. The 18th 
Army Corps, aotuowledglug the good intention of 
all, would scorn indulgence in weak regrets and 
idle recriminations. According justice to all. It 
would only defend itself. 

If, while the euemy was mnssiug to crush it, as- 
sistance was asked for by a diversion at other points, 
or by re-enforcement, it only asked what in one 
' case Oen. Grant had specifically and peremptorily 
ordered: n&mely, simultaneous and'persistent at- 
tacks all along our lines until the enemy's outer 
- works should be carried ; and what, in the other, 
by massing a strong force upon a weakened point, 
wo'uld have probably insured successj 

This was too much ; yet the reflection was 
not on Shekman and McPheeson and their 
troips, but on the Commanding General. It 
even arraigned the ordering of the assault. 
Perhaps Gen. MoCi/brnand expected that this 
would finish his command. Perhaps he 
' thought, inasmuch as bis corps had been the 
^advance in most of the labors, marches, and 
battles since leaving Milliken's Bend, and had 
not been mentioned in Grant's bulletins, save 
to deny to it any credit in this assault, and to 
charge most of the slaughter on Lim, while 
Grant was incessantly making charges against 
him in an underliand way to Halleck, that 
he would now have his say fy; once, and get 
it before the country, whatever the conse- 
quences. Who can deny that in fair play 
■Something was due to himself, and still more 
to the soldiers of his command, who were 
'put under the ban of the Commanding Gen- 
eral because he and his army circle were 
i'Sesolved to break down MoClbbnand? 
\ The letters of Sherman and McPheeson 
were very indignant, and showed much per- 
sonal hostility to McClernand, but ' their in- 
'4iaiation was not pertinent to the real 
|c(ffense, which was to Grant rather than to 
Shem. Badead relates that Grant sent to 
HjoClernahd a peremptory demand for a copy 
of the congratulatory order, and thereupon 
removed him from command, stating this to 
pALLEGK as the cause, and adding: "I should 
have relieved him long since for general un- 
fitness for his positioii." Thus was the army 
[relieved of an internal conflict which" ocou- 
tEied Grant's mind rather more than the 
Ifenfederate enemy. Thus were the other two 
co^rps relieved from the bad example of the 
presence of a ranking commander of an army 



corps who was not of the Military Institute. 

The reviewer can shed "no tears over the 
removal of Gen. MoClkrnand. It was neces- 
sary that he should go. His. rank pla.ced his 
troops under a cloud, which their successes 
only darkened. Notwithstanding his good 
fortune in action, in all this operation, be- 
ginning at Arkansas Post, the general result 
of his appointment to a high command had 
been unfortunate. His river expedition had 
demoralized Gen. Grant in a campaign in 
the interior, and had drawn him from the 
true military line to the disastrous river op- 
eration, to prevent McClernand. A cam- 
paign was sacrificed in order to beat him, and 
the consequence was the consumption of a 
great army in the Mississippi swamps, and 
an operation which was *he inversion of all 
military rules, w^hich made-Vicksburg at last 
a barren victory. 

One of his divisions had fallen by separa- 
tion under the immediate command of Gen. 
Grant at Champion's Hill, and he had seen 
what came of it. In Gen. Grant's bulletins 
no credit could be gained by McCleenand's, 
troops while he was in command. His re- 
moval was therefore a military necessity; the 
successes of Jiis corps, in which it had been 
singularly fortunate, ' made the necessity 
only the more imperative. 



CHAPTER XLVIII. 

f 

continuation of the siege — the art of 
siege mining — the death hole — taotics'of 
edtcheey — the art of war to lose the 
most men — the dreadful bombardmeijit — 
starvation — thwarted expedition to be- 
lieve vioksbueg from the west .side — 
johnston at last gets ekadv to move^the 
end at hand. 

By the 30th of June 220 guns were in posi- 
tion against the Vioksburg fortifications. 
These, however, were nearly all field guns, 
and the effect of their fire on the intrench- 
ments by day was quickly repaired by night. 
One battery of heavy guns on the right was 
furnished and manned by the navy. 

In McCleenand's corps was a battery of six > 
30-pounder Parrott guns. An attempt was 
made to put in battery th« guns of the sunk- 
en gunboat Cincinnati, near the river above 
ihe town, when "it was hoped that the town 
might be reached from this point and much 
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damage done," but although much digging 
was done to prepare this battery, the want of 
sling-carts to transport the guns through the 
bottom, delayed its completion until the 
capitulation. The Confederate forces made 
but little use of their artillery to resist the 
siege approaches, and the musketry "was 
sparingly used in comparison with that of 
the besiegers." "The aim of the rebels 
seemed to be to await another assault, losing 
in the meantime as few men as possible. 
This indifference to Geant's approach be- 
came at some points almost ludicrons." 

The Confederates reckoned- that they could 
repulse another assault as before, and that 
the raising of the siege from the outside, or 
starvation on the inside, would settle the 
aifair before Gkant's digging became danger- 
ous. Ammunition was not scarce with them, 
save percussion caps for muskets. Various 
devices were used to smuggle in these. But 
while little damage was done to the fortifica- 
tions or their defenders by the investing 
batteries, great damage was done to the town 
by the bombardment from mortar boats of 
the. navy, which were made fast to the 
further side of the tongue of land opposite 
Vicksburg. These sent their shells into the 
middle of the city, driving the inhabitants to 
caves for shelter. Seven mortars were drop- 
ping their bombs into the populous part of the 
town day and night, to which were sub- 
sequently added heavy guns in position. 

On the 25th of June an extensive mine, on 
the Jackson road, in McPhersok's front was 
fired. It extended thirty-five feet from the 
starting point, and branched into three, in 
all which 2,700 pounds of powder were placed ; 
this backed by cross timbers and sand bags. 
Gen. Grant's telegram to Halleck gave this 
result: 

Yesterday a mine was sprung ander the enemy's 
most commanding fort, producing a crater suffi- 
cient to hold two regiments of iiifantry. Our men 
took immediate possession, and still hold it. The 
fight for It has been incessant, and thus far we have 
not been able to establish batteries in the breach. 
Expect to succeed. 

This and Badeatj's more detailed narrative 
give an idea of the aim of mining in this 
siege, from which itappears that the object was 
not to ipake a practicable opening for assault 
and'entering the place, but to make a crater, 
commanded by a high and unscalable bank 
on the enemy's side, into which to send our 



troops with a rush, to be butchered in a hud- 
dle, with no expectation of results, save to 
kill' a few of the enemy in exch&nge for 
many. Says Badeau: 

The crater was cone shaped, and entirely ex- 
posed to field projectiles or loaded shells thrown 
by hand ; but McPherson's men rushed into this 
gulf, lighting and throwing grenades in return. 
The enemy, however, from his higher position, 
could throw ten shells to their one, and in nearly 
every case could see to direct them with deadly ef- 
fect; indeed, the rebels had only to lay the lighted 
missiles on tde parapet and roll them down. 

No systematic attempt could be made to carry 
the enemy's work, or to take possession of his para- 
pet and ran boyaux [trenches] along the exterior 
slope, yet all nignt long parties of men, fifty, sixty, 
or eighty at a time, stood in the crater, along its 
sides, not shaped into banquettes [meaning with 
no cover], and fired at the enemy they could not 
see; for after the first hour the rebels ceased to ap- 
pear on the parapet at all, contenting themselves , 
with the use of grenades. After awhile feathered 
grenades were given to the National troops, and 
thrown inside the line with some effect, but many 
of these failed to explode, and were hurled back by 
the rebels with terrible results. 

Boxes of field ammunition were also brought oat 
by the enemy, who lighted them by portfires and 
threw them by hand into the crater. Nearly every 
one took eS'ect. killing and wounding sometimes 
half a dozen men. The crater was called by the sol- 
diery "the death hole," but the ground that had 
been gained was held through all the horrors of the 
nigbt. 

The "lay" reader has to inquire if the ob- 
ject of siege mining is to make a death hole 
for our own soldiers, and whether this sending 
our own volunteers into a slaughter pit, for 
the chance that for ten of them one of the 
enemy may be killed, is war. 

This hole of death is an example of a system 
of butcher tactics which became chief in the 
war, and came to be received as the art of war. 
It was a brutal reckoning that whereas the 
North could raise three soldiers to the SoAh's 
one, the sacrifice of our three to their one was 
progress in the war. The common idea of 
generalship became degraded to these tactics 
of "death holes," and "hills of death," and 
of sending gallant volunteers to the slaughter 
against intrenchments, thinking a commander 
great in ratio_ to his destruction of his own 
men. Strategy, tactics, and maneuver were 
contemned, and he became greatest who 
pitched his army into the slaughter, without 
skill, and then pitched in again in the same 
blind manner until his army was consumed. 
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The most pi'ominent historian of the war 
gave to this horrible system the name of "the 
tactics of attrition." It came to be set forth 
as a principle of' the art of war that it was a 
'matter of killing so many men, and that the 
Side which had most men had ihost to be 
killed, and it made little difference how it 
was done. Gen. Sherman expressed this with 
interesting candor in his reasons, in the 
tsjirnited Service Magazine, for the unguarded 
state of the army at Pittsburg Landing, and, 
in his memoirs, for the assault at Kenesaw, 
and again in his address at the meeting of the 
Society of th,e Army of the Potomac at Hart- 
ford, June 8j 1881, when he jastified the opera- 
tions of Gen. Grant from the Kapidan to 
CJoldHarbor by this principle: 

War Is an awful game, and demands death and 
lleBlruciiou. A certain amount ot flghting— o{ kill- 
ing—had to be done, and the banks of the Bapidan 
and Matiapony were as good a pl^pe for it as those 
of the James and Appomattox. 

1 

; But if war is only a matter ot unskilled 
^jntchery, why have a military , institute to 
teach it? And if this be all of war, is there 
an impassable gulf between the professional 
and the volunteer? Can we expect to always 
have such conditions in our wars that we can 
afford to sacrifice three of our soldiers to do 
for one of the enemy, and therefore can af- 
ford to contemn all the art of war/ 

Having failed to make ijhe mine practica- 
ble for anything but "the death hole," another 
mine was begun, which was exploded on the 
ist ot July. This appears not to have had 
any aim save to kill any, Confederate soldiers 
that happened to be near at the explosion. 
The Codfederate report says a ton of powder 
was fired in this. Bade ao says: 

The result was the demolition of an entire redan, 
leaving only an immense chasm wliere the rebel 
work had stood. The greater portion of the earth 
was thrown toward the national forces, the line of 
least resistance being in that direction. The re Del 
iAterior line, howeveny was much injured, and 
many of those manning the works were killed or 
wounded. But no serious attempt to charge was 
made, the result of the assaults on the 25th having 
been so inconsiderable. ' 

LGen. Benjamin F. Botlee might find some 
l^wfaction for the ridicule which educated 
officers heaped upon -his Fort Fisher powder 
ship, in this mining by Gen. Grant's direc- 
pion, whose first great performance was to 



make a "death hole" where ithe safe enemy 
could butcher Grant's soldiers, and the next 
was to see the earth fly. Biit this appears to 
have been thought the art of war in a siege, 
or B.ADBAti continues: 

From this time forward the engiineers were kept 
constantly and busily employed mining and coun- 
termining on different portions of the line. 

Gen. Geant reported to Halleck on the 
27th that Johnston' expected 10,000 re- 
eiiforcements from Bragq. This was a mis- 
take. Johnston was in active correspondence 
with the Richmond government, which was 
urging him to act, while he was protesting 
that he had not more than half J;he force 
necessary, and that to make the ^attempt oh 
Grant's arniy with such a force would be de- 
struction. And he said: "The defeat of this 
little army would at once open Mississippi 
and Alabama to Grant.'' Johnston could 
not believe that Vioksburg was the sole^ ob- 
jective of all of Grant's mighty campaign ; 
he supposed that he wanted that for a base 
from which to occupy Mississippi. 

Gen. Pemberton sent to Johnston that he 
ought not to attempt anything with less than 
40,000 men ; this in co-operation with Pem- 
berton' s forces. It was, in fact, impractica- 
ble to arrange such co-operation, for it re- 
(juired correspondence in time, and corre-' 
spondence was slow, difficult, and uncertain. 
Johnston's whole force was about 26,000 men, 
but it was Ikcking in equipment and trans- 
portation. When he came, all the military 
materials were at Vicksburg andPortHudson. 
"Artillery had to be brought from the East, 
horses for it, arid field transportation pro- 
\cured in an exhausted country; much from 
Georgia, brought over wretched railroads." 
Thus he said: "I have not the means of 
moving." 

Gen. JiiHNSTON had written Gen. Pember- 
ton on the 14th of June that all he could at- 
tempt would be to save the garrison, and 
' that to do this exact co-operation was indis- 
pensable; that' "by fighting the enemy sim- 
ultaneously at the same point of his line you 
may be extricated;" that his, own communi- 
cations could best be preserved by operating 
north ot the railroad, and asking him to state 
what point would be best for him. Gen, Pem- 
berton answered this on the 21st, proposing 
that, with due notice, Johnston should move 
by the "north of the railroad, drive' iu the 
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enemy's pickets at "night, and at daylight 
next morning engage him heavily with 
skirmishers, occupying him during the entire 
day, and that on that night he, Pembertox, 
would move by the Warrenton road to Han- 
kinson's Ferry. 

He further required Joitsstox to send to 
Hankinson's a brigade of cavalry, wild two 
field batteries, to build a bridge there and 
hold that ferry: also to hold Hairs and 
Baldwin's ferries to cover his crossing at 
Hanldnson's. By this Johnstox was to attack 
on the north, where were the intrenchments 
of Haine's Bluff, and to the Big Black River, 
while Pemeeetok moved out to the south. 
And this required pretty strong detachments 
from.JoHssTOx's forces to keep Pembebtoh's 
way clear over the Big Black River. Gen. 
JoHxsTON answered this on the 22d, stating 
that Gen. Richaed Taylor had sent Gen. E. 
K. Smith to co-operate with Pembeetox on 
the west side of the Mississippi, to throw in 
supplies, and to cross with his forces, if ex- 
pedient and practicable. He added ; 

I will have the means of moving toward the 
enemy in a day or two, and will try to make a di- 
version ixt your favor: and if possible, communi- 
cate with you, though I fear my force is too small 
to effect the latter. » =■ * If 1 can do nothins, 
rather than surrender the garrison, eadeavor to 
crosstheriver at the last moment, if yoa au"l Lfen. 
Taylor can communicate. 

Gen. Pembeetos's report relates that about 
the 30th of May the meat ration was reduced 
one-half, but that of sugar, rice, and beans 
was largely increased, and chewing tobacco 
was impressed and Issued to the troops. 
"This had a very beneficial influence." By 
the 12th of June, says Gen. Pembektox: 

About this time our provisions, particularly ol 
meat, having become nearly exhausted. Gen. Stone- 
mau was instructed to impress all the cattle iu the 
city, and the chief commissary directed to sell only 
one ration per diem to any officer. He was also 
instructed to issue for bread ^ual portions of rice 
and flour, Xourounces of each. 

By this the reduction of the bread ration 
one-half came on top of the reduction of the 
meat ration. 

On the 15th he wrote Johxstox: "Our men 
have no relief, and are becoming much 
fatigued, but are still in pretty good spirits. 
1 think your movement should be' made as 
soon as possiWe. » * » We are living on 



greatly reduced rations, but I think sufficient 
for twenty days yet." To the mortar bom- 
bardment were now added several very heavy 
gnns, in position on the peninsula, the fire of 
which, Pembeetos says, was very destructive. 
On the 19th he wrote: "I hope you will ad- 
vance with the least possible delay. My men 
have been thirty-four days and nights in 
trenches without relief. * * » wje are 
living on srreatly reduced rations. What aid 
am I to expect from you?" Under date of 
June 22, his report says: 

About this time, onr stock of bacon having been 
almost exhausted, the experiment of using mule 
meat as a substitute was tried, * * * and I am 
gratified to say it was found by both officers and 
meu not only nutritions, but very palatable, and in 
every way preferable to poor beef. 

By the latter part of June, .says Badeaf, 
taking from a Southern narrative of the 
siege : 

Flour was So a pound, or S1,000 a barrel, rebel 
money; meal, $140abusbel; molasses, SIO andJ12 
a gallon ; and beef (very often oxen killed by the 
national shells and picked up by the butchers), was 
sold at S2 and S2 50 by the pound. Mule meat, sold 
at SI per pound, was In great demand. Many fami- 
lies of wealth had eaten the last mouthful, and the 
poorer class of non-combatants was on the vei^e of 
sLarvatioR. 

There was scarcely abnilding that had not been 
struck by shells, and many were entirely demol- 
i-sbed. A. number ot women and children had been 
killed or wouuded by mortar shells, or bails, and all 
who did not remain in the damp caves or hillsides 
were in danger. 

The hospitals, which were now a large 
feature, had to take their chances with the 
other iiouses in the unceasing bombardment. 
Starvation was swiftly bringing the surrender 
of a place which was impregnable to all of 
Geaxts ill ordered assaults, saps, mines, and 
batteries. Gen. Pembeetox, on the 22d, wrote 
Johxstox suggesting that he should propose 
terms to Gen. Grant lor the surrender of the 
place, but not of the troops. He added that 
his men were much fatigued by being con- 
stantly in the trenches, and were living on 
very reduced rations, but still, if there was 
hope of ultimate relief, they would hold out 
for fifteen days longer. 

The difficulty of communication may be 
seen in the date of Johnston's answer to this 
' —the 2Tth. He said: 
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Sen. E. K. Smith's troops have been mismanaged, 
and have fallen back to Delhi. I have sent a special 
messenger urging him to assume direct comi&and. 
The determined spirit you manite8t,and his expect- 
ed, co-operation, encourage me to hope something 
may yet be done to save Vioksburg.and to postpone 
both the modes of extricating the garrison. Neao- 
Uations with Grant for the relief of the garrison,' 
should they become necessary, mnst be made by 
you. It would be a confessiou of wealiness on my 
part, which I ought not to malce, to propose them. 
When it becomes necessary to make them, they 
may be considered as made under my authority. 

, The bearer of this dispatch was captured. 

iPorasmuch as Gen. Johnston had now no 
expectation of an increase of 'his *own force, 
this encouragement that Vioksburg might *t 
last be saved depended on Gen. Eichaed 

.Taylor's sending a force to break the invest- 
ment west of the river, and throw in sup- 
plies. It is reasonable to suppose that with 
these the defense might have been prolonged 

^definitely, and a very large diversion of 

TGeakt's forces to the west side made 

'.necessary. But Gen. Banks had Port Hud- 
son now in the same strait as Geaht Vioks- 
burg, and Gen. Taylor was trying to relieve 
that plaoe.^ Thvis Svided between the two, 
he relieved neitber. This gives a further 

''llliiptration of the strange military idea of 
Grant, ^ALLEOK, Stanton, and Lincoln, that 

■Banks should abandon the Lo'^er Mississippi, 
and come and help (tEANt besiege Vicksburg. 
Had he done so, not only would Louisiana 
and the Lower Mississippi have been lost, 
but it is unlikely that Vicksburg would have 
been taken. 

Gen. Grant, in' his letter to Halleck, ex- 
plaining why he could not protect the leased 
plantations west of the Mississippi, stated: 

■ Besides the gnn boats, negro troops, and six r«?i- 
ments of white troops, left west of the Mississippi 
River in consequence of these plantations being 
there, I sent an additional brigade from the Invest- 
ing army, and that at a time when government 
was straining every nerve to send me troops to in- 
sure the success of the enterprise against Vicksburg. 
All this has not been availing. 

^ But it appears that the colored troops,- 
' chiefly, repulsed an attack on his base of sup- 
plies at Milliken's Bend, and that this force, 
which he calls detached because of the 
'leased plantations, defeated a promising ex- 
pedition in the nick of time, for throwing 
supplies into Vicksburg. 
Gen. Johnston states that on the 28th, hav- 



ing procured the necessary sap.plie8 and field 
transportation and artillery equipment, and 
a serviceable floating bridge, the army was 
ordered to march next Inorning toward Big 
Black River. He, says ''the effective force 
was a little above 20,000 infantry and artil- 
lery, and 2,000 cavalry." Reconnaissances, 
''to whiqh the 2d, 3d, and 4th of July wiere 
devoted." convinced him that no attack was 
practicable north of the railroad; he therefqre 
"determined to move on the morningof theSth 
by Edward's depot to the south of that road." 
On the 3d a courier from Gen. Pemberton ar- 
rived, having left Vicksburg on the 28th of 
June, He had been so near capture as to 
think necessary to destroy his dispatches. 
Johnston sent back by him to PbMbeeton the 
following, dated the 3d: 

Your dispatches of 28th were destroyed by mes- 
senger. He states that Cien. Smith's troops were 
driven back to Monroe. This statement and your 
account of your' condition make me think it 
necessary to create a diversion, and thus enable you 
tocutyourway out, if the time has arrived for you 
to do this. Of that time I can not judge— you must, 
as it depends upon your condition. I hope to at- 
tack the enemy in your front on the 7th, and your , 
co-operation will be necessary. The manner and 
the proper point for you to bring the garrison out, 
must he determined by you, from your superior 
luiowledge of the ground anddistributlon of the 
enemy's forces. Our firing will show you where 
we are engaged. If Vicksburg can not be saved, 
the garrison must. 

An operation, requiring such exact and 
prearranged co-operation, between -forces 
widely separated by the opposing army, and 
whose interchanges of intelligence were so 
slow and uncertain, was impracticable. The 
bearer of this dispatch was captured. Mean- 
while that was going on between Grant and 
Pbmbbrton which made Johnston's move- 
ment unnecessary just as he had gotten ready 
to begin. 



CHAPTER XLIX. 

PBEPAEING FOE ANOTHER ASSAULT — THE CAPIT- 
ULATION— THE PLAY OF UNCONIIITIOHAL SUE'- 
BENDER — MARRING A GREAT EVENT BY SMALL 
PERSONAL MOTIVES — THE PETTY DISPUTE — THE 
TERMS OF CAPITULATION — STRATEGEM TO DE- 
MORALIZE pembeeton's troops. 

By tfie 1st of July the trenching had 
reached such a stage that Badbau says-"little 
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further progress could be made by digging 
alone, and Grant accordingly determined to 
make the final assault on the morning of the 
6th of July." Not that the "siege approaches" 
had reduced, or expected to reduce, any part 
of the fortifications, but that the trenches 
would enable "columns of fours" to debouch 
at points near to the enemy's works. 

As before, the assault ,was not to be by mass- 
ing troops on particular points, but was to be 
a general line attack on the fortifications,' or 
as much of a line as could be made by de- 
bouching from the trenches in columns of 
fours. Badeau narrates communications be- 
tween the pickets -syhich showed that the 
Confederate soldiers expected this assault 
with confidence. Whether this was to be the 
final assault was problematical. But assum- 
ing it to be certain, Badeait Includes among 
the terrors now hanging over Vlcksburg the 
ancient custom of giving license to mercenary 
troops upon the disarmed soldiers and the in- 
habitants of a town taken by assault. He 
goes on : 

To crown all, after a few more'contractions of the 
coil, another mighty assault would bring the enemy 
immediately beneath the walls, when, covered by 
their works, and more numerous than the besieged, 
the assailants, in every human probability, would 
storm the town, and all the unutterable horrors to 
which fallen cities are exposed might come upon 
the devoted fortress. 

But although Badeau was revised by Gen. 
' Geant, this must be taken as a flight of 
rhetoric; for it Is not likely that he had any 
thought of making the rapine, slaughter, and 
ravishment of the inhabitants of Vlcksburg, 
nor even the slaughter of the garrison, the 
prize of the soldiers in a successful assault; 
and even if he had, the volunteers would not 
have accepted such a reward. 

In the middle ages the mercenary troops 
were given unbridled license in a town taken 
by assault, after a formal demand for sur- 
render had been refused. The British still 
practice this iu their wars in Asia. But it is 
no part of civilized warfare, and is a shame to 
England. The Imagination must be truculent 
which can suppose that the volunteers would 
have given rage to the passions of killing, pill- 
age, and "the unutterable horrors" on the de- 
fenselesi? inhabitants, or on the overpowered 
soldiers of Vlcksburg/ if that place had been 
taken by storm. Gen. Pbmbeetok, havftig about 
18,000 soldiers in the linQS, and the fortifics^- 



tions unbroken, had good ground to believe 
that he could repulse an assault as before, and 
to decline a summons to surrender. Under 
the circumstances such a refusal would be no 
reason for savage measures, if Geant had car- 
ried the place by storm. But no mention is 
made that Geant intended even the formality 
of a summons to surrender. 

Gen. Pembeetos's report narrates: "By 
the 1st of July I became satisfied that the 
time had arrived when it was necessary either 
to evacuate the citv and cut my way out, or 
to capitulate upon the best attainable terras." 
He therefore addressed a communication to 
each of the division Generals, Stevenson, 
PoENEY, Smith, and Bowen, requesting them 
to Inform him as to the condition of their 
troops, and their ability to make the marches 
and undergo the fatigues necessary to accom- 
plish a successful evacuation. The substance 
of the answers was that the troops were not 
in condition for such marching, and for the 
fighting which might be expected, and that 
the attempt would result in the destruction 
of a large part of the troops that made It. 

Thereupon, July 3. Gen. Pembekton ad- 
dressed to Gen. Grant tlie following: 

Geneeal: I have the honor to propose to yon an 
armistice of — — hours, with a view to arranging 
terms for the capitulation of Vicksburg:. To this 
end, if agreeable to you, I will appoint three com- 
missioners to meet a like number to be named by 
yourself, at such place and hour to-day as you may 
find convenient. I make this proposition to avoid 
the effusion of blood, which must otherwise be 
shed to a frightful extent, feeling myself fully able 
to mainlain my position for a yet indefinite period. 
This comraunicatiou will be nanded you under a 
flag of truce oy Maj. Gen. John S. Bowen. 

To this, in the course of two hours, was 
sent the following answer: 

General: Your note of this date is just received, 
proposing an armistice for several hours for the pui^ 
pose of arranging terms of capitulation through 
commissioners to be appointed, etc. The useless 
effusion of blood you propose stopping by this 
course can be ended at any time you choose by an 
unconditional surrender of the city and garrison. 
Men who have shown so much endurance and" 
courage as those now in VioUsburgwill always chal- ' 
lenge the respect of an adversary, and I can assure 
you will be treated with all the respect due to pris- 
oners of war. i do not favor the proposition of ap- 
pointing commissioners to arrange terms of eapit-. 
ulation, because I have no terms other than thosaj 
indicated above. 1 
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The greatness {ind dignity of this affair was 
now belittled by motives of personal vanity 
and popular clap-trap, which caused a trucu- 
lent.demand that was not in earnest, a piti- 
ful dispute in the small effort to put upon 
Gen.PBMBKRTON the humiliation of asking a 
|:;teopening of negotiations after this refusal of 
all terms save unconditional surrender. The 
incitement to this may be seen by a reference 
to a orevious surrender. 

When Gen. Grant returned from Commo- 
dore Foote's gunboat, and found tliat for half 
a day a furious battle had been raging by a 
■sortie of the array of Fort Donelson, and 
tliat more than half of his army had been 
driven back, he sent this word to Commodore 
FooTE, whose boats had all .been disabled in 
attacking the fort the day before: 

A terrible conflict ensued In my absence, which 
bai^emoralized a portion of my command, and X 
think the enemy is much more so. If the gunboate 
do not appear it will reassure the enemy, and still 
fnrther demoralize our troops. I must order a 
chatge to save appearances. l/do not expect the 
gunboats to go into action. 

Before his army had been hurt he had dis- 
patched Gen. Halleck that he would have to 
intrench, for he said: "I fear the result of 
'an>attempt to carry the place by storm with 
new troops." 

C Feeling this way before the disaster, the sit- 
uation now looked badly. But Gen. C. F. 
Smith formed a storming force of Gen. Lau- 
mah's brigade, resolved on something more 
than to sa^ appearances. He led it in per- 
son, animating the "new troops" by his ex- 
ample, and they carried by stprm a part of the 
fort which was the key to the position. Here 
they and their gallant veteran commander lay 
on the frozen ground without shelter, fire, or 
Sivercoats through the long night. In the 
llDoming Gen. Buckwer hoisted thte white 
'flag, and sent a messenger to. Gen. Gbaht, 
Miposing an armistice till 12 o'clock and the 
appointment of commissioners to arrange 
terms of capitulation. To refuse this per- 
|*Dptorily was proper; for Grant could not 
Snow that the time would not be used 
88 a ruse in order to mass troops to drive out 
the assaulting force. He now rose with the 
feca^ion, and sent back this answer: 

No terms except nnconditional and Immediate 
'l^ender can be accepted, I propose to move im- 
liately upon ybur works. 



Gen. Btjoknee's situation — ^his two supe- 
riors having fled with all the troops that 
could get an sfy in the night— was such that 
he was compelled to surrender uncondition- 
ally. In the great rejoicing over this' great 
victory. Gen. jrant's answer to Buokneb was 
celebrated as if it, and not Gen. Smith's lead- 
ing and Gen. Lauman's brigade, had made 
the capture.. That the surrender was ftncon- 
ditiqnal was thought to be more than the vic- 
tory. 'The initials of Gen. Grant's name be- 
came popularly interpreted as Unconditional 
Surrender Grant. Secretary^ Stanton, then 
wrestling with the mjich preparing Gen. Mo- 
Cleli.a'n, wrote a letter to the editor ef the 
New York Tribune, in a straiii of great re- 
ligious exaltation, conveying that the whole 
art of war was contained in Grant's" answer 
to BnoKNER, saying: 

■> ' 

We may wen rejoice at the recent victories, for 
they teach ns that battles are to be won now, ana 
by us, in the same and only manner that they were 
ever won by any people, or in any age since Joshua, 
by boldly pursuing and striking the foe. What, 
under the blessing of Providence, I conceive to be 
the true organization of victory and military com- 
bination to end this war, was declared iu a few 
words by Gen.-Grant's message to Gen. Buckner : 
"I propose to move immediately on your wo'rSs." 

, Therefore did the vanity of playing a part 
up to th'e popular name of Unconditional 
Surrender Grant lead him to make this per- 
emptory refusal to negotiate for the capitula- 
tion of a place which he had twice assaulted, 
with great slaughter of his soldiers; whose 
fortifications were intact, ' and which had 
18,000 men to defend them, and while he 
thought , that the threatening situation on 
both sides of the Mississippi compelled him 
to a-ssanlt again,. with the certainty of repeat- 
ing the slaughter of the 22d of June, and 
with no certainity of any other result. 

The nature of this refusal of terms can 
be appreciated by reflecting on the 
probable consequences if, Gen. Pembebton 
had taken Gen. Geant at his word, and he 
had sent his troops to death in another as- 
sault. Does not Badeau's history place Grant 
in the situation of choosing' the further sacri- 
fice of his own soldiers, in order to play up to 
his popular sobriquet? Then followed an un- 
seemly dispute over the unseemly question 
who it wlis that made the proffer of further 
nisgotiation, or of a mediation to get Gen, 
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Gkant to relent his implacable temper. Ba- 
DEATj's version is this: ^ 

Bowen was received by Gen. A, J. Smith, and ex- 
pressed a strong desire to converse with Grant; this, 
however, was not allowed; he then suggested that 
it would be well if Grant and Pemberton could 
meet. Grant, therefore, sent a verbal message that 
if Pemberton wished to see him, an interview could 
be had between the lines, in MuPherson's, at 3 
o'clocli that afternoon. 

He sent this verbal message with the above 
written answer. Thus was the demand for 
unconditional surrender coupled with the 
written promise of generous treatment, and 
with a consent to see Pemberton to tii]k over 
the matter. . 

Badead's narrative of the interview fetches 
tliis great affair down to a play of bluff. 
Gbaht went to the place of meeting, between 
the lines, with Gens. Ord, McPhehson, Logan, 
and A. J. Smith, and several of his staff; 
Pemberton with Gen. Bowen and C'apt. Mont- 
GOMEKY. BadeAu narrates: 

The two Generals shook hands, and Pemberton 
inquired what terms of capitulation would be 
allowed hitn. Grant replied : **Those that had been 
expressed in his let^r of this morning;" where- 
upon Pemberton haughtily declares : "If this were 
all, the conference might terminate, and hostilities 
be resumed immediately." ''Very well," said 
Grant, and turned away. i 

According to Badeao's narrative Gen. 
(iKAHT thus chose to send his army to another 
assault upon these fortificationa rather than 
grant any terms of capitulation, and he, by 
his peremptory manner, cut off all further 
negotiations. Gen. Pemberton's version is 
different; but Gen. Grant, wli6 revised 
Badeau's narrative, is entitled to his version, 
wliatever the reflection. Badeau goes on : 

But Gen. Bowen then proposed that two of the 
subordinates present should retire for consultation 
and suggest such terms as they might think proper 
for the consideration of their chiefs. Grant had no 
objectioh to this, but would not consider himself 
bound by any agreement of his subordinates. He, 
himself, must decide what terms were to be al- 
lowed. Smith and Bowen accordingly went a little 
way apart, while Grant and Pemberton walked up 
and down between the parapets conversing. 

Even by Badeau's account it thus appears 
that Gen. Grant's refusal to consider any 
terms but unconditional surrender had now 
limbered down to a consent to let commis- 
sioners consult about conditions. 



Gen. Pembekton'b report narrates that he 
understood from Bowen that Gbant desired a 
personal conference, but upon arriving on 
the ground : 

I soon learned that there was a mutual misun- 
derstanding in regard to the desire for this inter- 
view, and therefore informed Gen. Grant that it he 
had no terms to propose other than were contained 
in his letter, the conference could terminate, and 
hostilities be resumed Immediately. After some 
further conversation, he (Grant) proposed that Gen. 
Bowen and Capt. Montgomery, and two of his staff 
officers, Maj. Gens. McPherson and Smith, should 
retire, consult, and suggest such terms as' they 
thought proper for our consideration. After 
some conversation between these officers, we ■ 
parted, with the imderstandlng that Gen. Grant 
would communicate with me by 10 o'clock, and 
about that hour the following letter was received. 

Here is a flat difference as to who proposed 
the personal interview, and who proposed 
the commissioners of conference, and Gen. 
Pemberton's statement has the corroboration 
of the }-esult, which is" wholly contradictory 
to the ground which Badeau says that Gr.\nt 
tools. Gen. Pemberton, in 1875, wrote a letter 
to Col. John P. Nicholson, of Philadelphia, 
giving his version of the interview. This 
states that the misunderstanding as toGB.vNT's 
having expressed a desire for an interview 
was his, and was satisfactorily explained; 
that after Grant had repeated that he had no 
othe'r terms but his first, and Pemberton had 
declared that the fighting would go on, it was 
Grant tliat proposed a conference, and that 
tliey parted. Grant consenting thstfas he had" 
rejected Pemberton's proposition, it was his 
part to make one, and agreeing to send one 
that night. 

Badeau's further narrative seems to corrob- 
orate Pemberton in this. He says; 

After some discussion it was agreed that Grant 
should send his terms to Pemberton before 10 
o'clock that night. <• " -'' Grant returned to his 
quarters, and, for the only time In his life, held 
what might be called aqouncil of war. He sent for 
alibis corps and division Generals on the city front, 
and received their opinions as to the terms which 
should be allowed to Pemberton. 

It would not accord with Badevu's measure 
of Grant's great mind if lie did not in this 
talfe a view greatly higher than his subordi- 
nates. It pleases Badeau, approved ta 
Grant, to represent Gen. Grant in this as irf 
placable toward the Vicksburg army, and M 
demanding severer terms of surrender thai^ 
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other men could rise to. Accordingly, he 

says:. 

With one exception (Gen. Steele), they snptgested 
terms that Grant was unwilling to sanction, and 
iheir judgment was not accepted. The following 
letter was written instead, und forwarded to Pera- 
berton. 

But Grant's letter was so different from his 
b'riginal demand as to make that appear a de- 
feated attempt to play the bully. It oflfered 
these liberal terms : 1. To march in one 
division as a guard. 2. All officers and men 
to be paroled, and to march out, all to have 
their clothing, officers their side arms, field, 
staff, and cavalry officers one horse each. 
3. Any required amount of rations and cook- 
ing utensils to be taken from their own stores, 
and thirty wagons for transportation. 

These terms were generous, but not too gen- 
erous under the circumstances. But to start 
in insolently with the refusal to talk of any 
terms but unconditional surrender, and then 
to come down to this proposition, was to 
thrust into a great military event the tactics 
of the Cheap John auctioneer. Pembeeton 
received this at 10 o'clock p. m. of July 3, 
and in the same night sent an answer, accept- 
ing the terms in the main, but asking these 
amendments: 1. The garrison to march out 
at 10 o'clock on the 4th, and surrender 
by stacking arms in front of the works, then. 
Gkakt to take possession. 2. Office^to retain 
personal property. 3. Eights and property of 
private citizens to be respected. 

The manner iii which Pembekton proposed 
to make the surrender was much more spec- 
tacular than that of Grant's propositions. It 
was as if he thought a scene of laying down 
arms would make it more imposing. Gkaht 
accepted this, but declined any enlargement 
of the private property allowed to officers, or 
io bind himself as to the private property of 
citizens. Gen. Pembekton gave as his reason 
for proposing to surrender on the 4th of July 
that he thought "the vanity of our foes" 
psould lead them to give better terms for a, 
capture which would be such a celebration.' 
It appears tliat both sides were expediting the 
negotiations all night to this spectacular end, 
gnd by 8 o'clock a. m. of the 4tb, Pembeeton's 
formal acceptance was received by Grant, 
ihe surrender to be made at 10 o'clock. 

But Badeau narrates that during the live- 
long night Unconditional Surrender Gkaht 



was not limiting himself t9 a negotiation ol' 
conditions with Gen. Pembee'jon, but was at 
^he same time carrying on a negotiation 
through the Confederate pickets to corrupt 
Pembeeton's troops. He says: 

During that night Grant sent instructions to Ord 
and McPherson to put discreet men on picket, and 
allow them tocoramunicateto the enemy's pickets 
the fact that in case of surrender both ofljcers and 
men would be paroled and allowed to return to 
their homes. 

Not only paroled by him, but discharged 
from Con federate authority. 



CHAPTER L. 

THE SUEEENDKE — GRAND BNTEY OF THE NATION- 
AL TEOOPS — THE general's BULLETIN — THE 
TROPHIES — THE NOT VALID PAROLE — THE NDM- 
BER PAJIOLED — HOW IT WAS SWELLED — THE 
MILITARY IMPORTANCE OF THE CAPTURE OF 
THE PLACE. 

At 10 o'clock on the 4th of July, 1863, a 
ceremony took place whicl^, to the volunteers 
who had survived this dreadful campaign, 
must have seemed the reward of their hard- 
ships, which, to the chiefs, brought glory and 
promotion, and whose announcement caused 
extravagant joy throughout the country. 
The defenders of Vicksburg marched outside 
of their lines and stacked their arms, while 
the national volunteers stood on their jara- 
pets in silence, observing the ceremony. 

This triumph had cost the national volun- 
teers dearly, and in the course of the whole 
campaign, sickness, wounds, and dfeath had 
deprived of the view of this closing scene a 
larger number than the surrendered. The ca- 
pitulation was a severe mortification to the 
Southern troops, but no dishonor. They had 
yielded to starvation that which superior 
force had tried in vain to take, and they had 
received honorable terms. The place which 
had been the object of all the hardships, sac- 
rifices, and heroism of a great army for nearly 
a year was now gained. 

Gen. Logan's division then entered the 
town. Badeau says it was entitled to this 
honor of being first, because it "was one of 
those which had approached nearest to the 
rebel works," and "had been heavily engaged 
in both assaults," The column marched to 
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the Court House, upon which the 48th Illinois 
placed its fla^. Gee. Gbakt and staff rode at 
the head o£ the column. "He went direct to 
one of the rebel headquarters," and entered, 
and, Badea0 says, was coldly received. He 
had an interview with PEMBEtTON. Badeau 
says that Pembeetos now requested Geant to 
supply the garrison with rations, and when 
Geakt a^ked him how many would be needed, 
PEitBEET02< replied: "I have 32,000 men." 

Geant then rode to the landing to exchange 
"congratulations with Admiral Poetee on the 
flagship, but returned to his old camp at 
dark." His quarters were not removed to 
Vicksburg till the 6th. That night he an- 
nounced the capitulation to the government 
in these words: "Theenemysarrenderedthis 
morning. The only terms allowed is their pa- 
role. This I regard as a great advantage to us 
at this juncture. It saves probably several 
days in the capture, and leaves troops and 
transports ready for immediate service." 
G?ANT had now become convinced that the 
conditional was better than the unconditional 
surrender, 

A week was taken in making the paroles 
and other arrangeSients, and then the garri- 
son, except the sick, marched out into the 
Confederacy. Gen. Halleck sent to Geaxt 
the following, July 8: 

I fear your paroling ihe prisoners at Vicksbarg 
withouc actual delivery to a proper agent, as re- 
quired by the seventh article of the cartel, may be 
construed into an absolute release, and that these 
men will immediately be placed in the ranks of the 
enemy. Such has been the case elsewhere. If these 
prisoners have not been allowed to depart; you will 
retain them until further orders. 

Before this was received, Badeau says, the 
prisonei;s had left Vicksburg. Upon this 
point Badeau makes a plea that Geant was 
:'obliged to parole and discharge his prison- 
ers" by the terms of the cartel, and he quotes 
these terms as if proving it; but they prove 
that paroles were not to be held valid by 
either side unless the prisoners were reduced 
to actual possession, and were then formally 
delivered up to the other, at stated places, 
and to the authorized agent. One of these 
places was Vicksburg; but as Grant had 
captured that, there was no Confederate au- 
thority there to which to deliver his prison- 
ers. 

TTiiqaestionably Gen. Halleck's statement 
of the conditions of the cartel was correct, 



and his view that if the Confederate authori- 
ties should hold strictly to the terms, they 
could place these paroled men in the ranks 
without exchange. The common report of 
the time was that this was done, and that 
among the forces gathered to resist the march 
of Gen. EosEOEANs were many of the paroled 
Vicksburg army. This is a matter which is 
not easy to find out at this time. It could 
not be expected to be found in Confederate 
reports, and Badeau's treatment of this parole 
question is a plea of defense, and the defense 
is the false plea that "Grant was therefore 
obliged to parole and discharge his prisoners" 
by the cartel. ' 

The number of men surrendered is stated 
by Badeau as 31,600, but he says "the unm- 
ber actually paroled was 28,892;" that "709 re- 
fused to be paroled, and were sent North as 
prisoners." To make up the rest he estimates 
that "many hundreds died in the hospitals be- 
fore the paroling could be completed, and 
over 1,000 escaped, or concealed themselves, 
or, disguised as citizens, avoided being pa- 
roled." But the number actually paroled 
was 28,892, and the conditions were such as 
to make a parole desirable, instead of a thing 
to avoid. Badeau states the captures as 105 
field guns and sixty-seven garrison guns. 

The history written by Charles A. Dana 
and Grant's Chief Engineer, Wimon-, says: 
"The rebels surrendered 21,000 effective men. 
and 6,00(5 wounded in hospital, besides over 
120 guns of all calibers." Captured guns are 
cherished trophies, but more when captured 
on the field of battle than when surrendered 
by starvation, The difference between the 
surrender of men paroled and the number 
stated by Gen. Pembeeton in his report as his 
effective force at the beginning of the siege, 
namely, 18,500, and in his dispatch to Gen. 
J. E. Johnston after the two assaults, namely, 
18,000, needs remark. Badeau 'takes the 
number which he says Pembeeton stated to 
Grant as requiring rations, and from that he 
calculates hack that Pembeeton pursued- a 
course of understating his force at Edwards' 
Station and Champion's HilL 

A lumping statement of numbers, how- 
ever, made 'for rations to the hungry, may 
have been a liberal one. Badeau has to guess 
at the unknown to make out 31,600, after ho i 
has stated all that were paroled. To supposgj 
that Pemberton would make a false report oP 
his force to Gen. Johnston, when he was 
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anxious for JoaNsias to (io-6t>erate for his re- 
lief, would be unreasonable; also, a false re- 
port of his force would be swiftly challenged 
by Johnston and the War Department. At 
the_beginning be stated his effective force as 
about 18,500. Subsequently he stated his 
losses daring the siege as about 1,000. But it 
will be supposed, as a matter of course, that 
all the citizens and sojournei-s in the town 
who were able to bear anus were made to 
help the defense. 

BA.DBATI1 taking from "a rebel narrative of 
the siege," describing the retreat of Pembke- 
TOK'sarmy into Vicksburg after the rout at 
Black River Bridge, says: "The planters and 
population of the country, fleeing from the 
presence of the victorious enemy, added to 
the crowd and the confusion." Every man 
in the Confederacy, between the ages of 
eighteen and thirty-five, was under conscrip- 
tion, and if permitted to bS at home to work 
his farm or attend to other business, he was 
detailed to this. The men over this age were 
enrolled as '"State troops." With all this 
Pbmbebton could place in the trenches every 
man in Vicksburg able to bear arms. 

In the answers of Pembbrton's Generals to 
his questions whether their troops were in a 
condition to make the attempt to fight the 
way out of Vicksburg, Maj. Gen. M. L. 
SMriH wrote: "There are about 3,000 men in my 
division, including State troops." In another 
partof the letter he mentions the regulars as 
2,000. He said: "Out of the 3,000 only 
alioat 2,000 are considered reliable in case we 
are strongly opposed and much harassed." 
With the enrollment of all the men in 
Vicksburg who were able to bear arms, it is 
reasonable to suppose that Pembeetok could 
increase his number of 18,500 effectives to 
,21,000 nominally in arms when he sur- 
rendered. 

Besides, the service of the Confederate 
troops, since the national army had emerged 
from the swamps, had been severe, their losse.i 
in.battle Ifirge, and they endured the hard- 
ihips of campaigning with less stamina than 
HRf Northern volunteers. Sucli a list of sick 
fnd wounded as might reasonably be calcula- 
ted would account for the numbSr stated by 
Baha's history, as "21,000 effective men," in- 
cluding "State troops," and "over 6,000 in 
hospital," thus leaving the correctness of 
Ibmbketon's report that he had 18,500 effect- 
fee men when first besieged in Vicksburg. 



These 18,500 regular troOps who were effect- 
ive when Obant began the siege, deducting 
their losses during the siege, were the effective 
regular force lost to the Con federacy by this 
siege and capture. Besides this was the large 
jiumber of sick and wounded of the regular 
force, of whom the number stated by Daka as 
6,000 was probably no exaggeration, making 
between 24,000 and 25,000 of the regular Con- 
federate soldiers. The capture .of the sick 
and wounded did not diminish the present 
Confederate strength, and they were a burden 
to us; but as many as survived would count, 
in exchange. 

Pollard, the Southern historian, whose 
general candor is conceded by Greeley's his- 
tory, says: "The numbers which surrendered 
at Vicksburg were 27,000 men, with three 
Major Generals and nine Brigadiers, upward 
of ninety pieces of artillery, and about 40,- 
000 small arms. Weakness from fatigue, 
short rations, and heat, haO left thousands of 
the troops decrepit. Six thousand of them 
were in hospitals, and many of them were 
crawling about in what should be convales- 
cent camps." 

Citizens, armed for the defense, and State 
troops, made up the rest to the number stated 
by Dana and Wilson as 27,000, or to the num- 
ber stated by Badeau as actually paroled, 
namely, 28,892. It was Gen. Pembeeton's duty 
to return for parole all that had borne arms in 
the defense, and the parole was sought for. 
Such of the planters and business men as 
were under the conscription, but were de- 
tailed to attend to their business, were glad 
to be paroled, because it was an indefinite 
furlough to them. The citizens and State 
troops desired it for the same reason. The 
Confederate soldiers wanted it because it 
relieved them from the terrible duty in the 
field, and seemed a promise of visicing their 
homes. 

These conditions, aided by the present des- 
titution and government rations, combined 
to enlarge the paroled list to a number 
greatly beyond the effective force surren- 
dered, and to make the captures on the 
national side far greater than the loss of 
effiective forces on the Confederate side. The 
authorities at Washington seemed to judge 
military results by the inventory of the sur- 
rendered, and to think a capture of a town 
by the work of starvation, after a campaign 
of two seasons, a greater military result than 
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d victory in a pitched battle, such . as that of 
Gettysburg, which effectually disabled Lee's 
hitherto invincible army as an offensive 
force, *hile the Confederate army in the 
West had yet to be encountered in the field. 

The importance of the capture of g^ place, 
however, is not, to be measured by its tro- 
phies in guns and flags, nor even by the num- 
ber of soldiers, surrendered. They who con- 
sider the object of war will hardly say that 
the- capture of these men and guns was a suf- 
ficient military object for the ocjpupation of 
all the force of Grant's department for two 
campaigning seasons, and all the consuming 
of men and means thereby. No military 
power could afford to make war upon such 
terms. The importance of the taking of 
Vicksburg was not in the number of men or 
guns surrendered, but in its military position, 
as a commanding place lost by the adversary, 
or as a commanding place gained by us for 
further operations. 

If the capture of Vicksburg had neither of 
these military consequences; if its loss did 
not lay open the Confederacy to a farther 
eampEiign from this point of vantage; if it 
was not to us a base for a line of operations 
to the heart of the Confederate power in the 
western zone of the war, then the Vicksburg 
campaign would have no military meaning, 
and the capture not only would not be worth 
a tithe of the immense cost in men and other 
resources, but it would not r^deeqi the course 
of disaster which had abandoned an interior 
campaign on a true military line, to bury an 
army in the Mississippi swamps. Further 
along we shall see the military consequences 
of this capture of a place which was thougbt 
to have fatally dismembered the Confederacy. 



CHAPTER LI. 

the sdbeendek of poet hudson — a victory in 
spite or orders — sherman's march on jack- 
son — vicksburg the finality of the cam- 
paign — the way kept open for johnston to 
retreat — devastation — the isolation of 
grant's army at vicksburg. 

Gen. Banks had been prosecuting the siege 
of Port Hudson with great energy, and the 
garrison had been reduced to extremity. 
Hsaiing of the surrender of Vicksburg, and 



finding no promise of relief from either Gen. 
J. E. Johnston on the east, or Gen. Richard 
Taylor on the west. Gen. Gardner surren- 
dered on the 8th of July. And now, saya 
'Badeau: ''The attempted Confederacy was 
cut in twain, and, in the forcible language of 
Lincoln, 'The father of waters rolled uu- 
vexed to the sea.' " 

The capture of Port Hudson was the com- 
pletion of an intelligent and successful 
operation west of the Mississippi, which was 
vital to the possession of Louisiana and of all 
the lower river. It had been carried out 
with a comparatively small force. Banes 
had but about 10,000 men to besiege Port 
Hudson, held by over 7,000, and he was more 
imminently threatened by Gen. Richard Tay- 
lor th^n Granj was by Gen. J. E. Johnston. 
The possession of Port Hudson was as im- 
portant to the "cutting of the Confederacy in 
twain," and the unvexed flow of the father 
of w^aters, as Vicksburg. The siege had beefi; 
pushed with the utmost energy and by two 
assaults, and the garrison was nearly ex- 
hausted. 

Gen. Gardner surrendered 6,408 men, of 
whom 455 were officers. In the brief campaign 
west of the Mississippi, andrin this conclusion 
at Port Hudson, Gen. Banks' troops had cap- 
tured 10,584 men, 73 guns, 6,000 small arms, 
three gunboats, eigtit other steamboats, be- 
sides cotton, cattle, and other supplies. And 
now this strong fort was taken, which com- 
manded the navigation of the Mississippi as 
much as Vicksburg did. Instead of having 
now to begin the ' work of taking Port Hud- 
son, which would have been the 'case if Grant 
and the Washington authorities had had 
their way in calling Banks off to help Grant 
take Vicksburg, with probably the work of re- 
covering Louisiana to begin anew, Ijouis- 
iana was firmly in our possession, the last Con- 
federate stronghold on the Mississippi cap- 
tured; the Confederacy had suffered a heavy 
loss of men and munitions and supplies; the 
"Confederacy was cut in twain, and tlie father 
of waters rolled unvexed to the sea, and 
Banks was ready for an operation .which the 
administration was now very anxious to' 
enter upon in Texas. All this had given es- 
sential co-operation- to Grant's taking of 
Vicksburg. Yet all this success was slightfed 
by the Waishington authorities, and BadeaCI 
treats it as a consequence of Grant's captuJ^ 
of Vicksburg. 
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Before Pembehton had proposed negotia- 
tions, Sherman had been placed in command 
of the nriuy of the rear, formed to resist John- 
ston. On the night of the 4th, Gkant ordered 
Ord and Steele to join Sherman, malting 
about 40.000 men, and ordered him: ''Drive 
Johnston from tlie Mississippi Central Rail- 
road; de-'troy tlie bridges as far north as 
Grenada with your cavalry, and do the 
enemy all the harm possible," In another 
order he said: "1 want you to drive Johnston 
oui in your own way, and inflict on the 
enemy all the punishment you can. I will 
support you to the last man that can be 
spared." 

These orders gave Gen. Grant's view of the 
objective of the Vicksburg campaign, and of 
the military value of the capture of that 
place. They showed that ft had not been 
sought as a commanding base for further 
operations, but that the mere occupation of 
Vicksburg was the ultimate object of the 
whole campaign, which contemplated noth- 
' ing further in that quarter save devastating 
raids. All of Gen. J. E. Johnston's course 
proves that his limited mind could not rise 
to the height of Grant's generalship; for he 
thought that Grant wanted Vicksburg as a 
base for operations to possess the State of 
Mississippi. 

He was incapable of believing that Grant 
could spend such a force merely to capture a 
town. Believing that he intended this as a 
base for an interior movement into' the very 
heart of the Confederacy, and the navigation 
of the river having before been lost, through 
Farragct's fleet and the running of the 
Vicksburg guns, he held that the place was of 
little military importance to the Confederacy, 
and that the great necessity was to save the 
army to protect the interior from theinvasion 
which he supposed would follow the capture 
of this place. 

Thus did these two greatest military men 
of their respective sections — ^the one regarded 
as the greatest strategist and tactician of the 
Confederacy, the other as the greatest General 
of the nation, and rated by his authorized 
|l)iographer as greater than Bonaparte — take 
lopposite views of the objective and opportu- 
nities of Grant's campaign ; Johnston think 
ing that the great operation was to follow the 
capture of Vicksburg; Grant making that 
his final objective. 

Johnston fell back to Jackson, before which 



place Sherman arrived on the 9th.* Johnston's 
narrative says of the fortifications, which had 
been made under Pemberton's orders: 

These works, oonslBting of a very light line of 
rifle pits, with low embankments at Intervals to 
cover field pieces, extended from a point north of 
the town, and a little east of the Canton road, to 
one south of it within u short distance of Pearl 
River, and covered the approaches to the place west 
of the river. These intrencbments were very badly 
located and constructed, and offered very slight 
obstacle to a vigorous assault. < 

Reports of Johnston's ofiBcers led him to 
believe that the want of water would compel 
Sherman to make an immediate assault, and 
he disposed of his troops to meet that. But 
he says: "Instead of attacking as soon as it 
came up, as we had been hoping, the Federal 
army intrenched and began to construct bat- 
teries." He continues: 

Hills within easy cannon range, commanding and 
encircling the town, offered very favorable sites for 
Federal batteries. A crossfire of shot and shell 
reached all parts of the town, showing that the 
position would be untenable under the fire of a 
powerful artillery. Such, as it was ascertained, was 
soon to be brought to bear upon it 

On thd 11th Johnston telegraphed President 
Davis that it was impossible to 'bold the 
place against a siege, and that unless the 
enemy attacked he must, or else abandon 
the place, and that to attack would expose 
the army to destruction. Gen. ShermaH 
narrates in the memoirs: 

We closed our lines about Jackson; my corps 
(loth) held the center, extending from Clinton to 
the Raymond road; Ord's (13th) on the'right, reach- 
ing Pearl River below the town, and Parke's (9th) 
the left, above the town. On the 11th we pressed 
close in. and shelled the town from every direc- 
tion. One of Ord's brigades (Lauman's) got too 
close, and was very roughly handled, and driven 
back in disorder. Gen. Ord accused the commander 
(Gen. Lauman) of having disregarded his orders, 
and attributed to him personally the disaster and 
heavy loss ot men. He requested his relief, which 
I granted, and Gen. Lauman went to the rear, and 
never regained his brigade. He died alter the war, 
in Iowa, much respected, as before that time he 
had been universally esteemed a most gallant and 
excellent ofScer. 

Gen. Johnston's narrative tells this affair as 
on the 12th. The "memoirs" paid little heed 
to accuracy in dates or other facts. Johnston 

says: 

On the 12th, besides the usual slrirmisUng, there 
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■WHS increased fire with artilleir, especially by Ibat- 
teries near the C&nton road, and those Immediately 
to the south of that to Clinton. The missiles fell in 
all parts of the town. An assanlt, thoush not a 
Tiffordus'one, was made in Breckinridge's front. It 
■wiiB quickly repulsed, however, by the well directed 
lire of Sloeoinb's and Cobb's batteries, and a flank 
attack by the skirmishers of the 1st, 3d, and 4th 
Florida, und 47th Georgia regiments. 

The enemy lost abont 200 prisoners, the same 
number killed, many wounded, and the colors of 
tlie28th, 4)st. and 53d Illinois regiments. The at- 
tacking troops did not advance far enough to be ex- 
posed to the fire of Breckinridge's Ime. 

On the 13th the Federal lines had been so ex- 
tended that both flaijks rested upon Pearl River. 
Col. A. C. Fuller, of Lieut. Gen. Pemberton's staff, 
arrived from Vicksburg, and Informed us of the 
terms of the capitulation. » * » He stated 
also that at the time of the surrender about 18,000 
men were reported fit for duty in the trenches, and 
about 6,000 sick and wounded in the hospitals. And 
the estimates for rations to be furnished to the 
troops of the garrison by the United States Com- 
mis ary Department were based on a total of 31,000 
men. 

JoHKSTdu learned from his scotits on the 
14th that a large ammunition train had left 
Vioksburs by the Jackson road. On tlie 15th 
he telegraphed President Davis that the 
enemy had 'oegun a siege, which he could not 
resist. A cavalry attempt to intercept the 
train failed. Tlie state of the batteries indi- 
cated that all would open on the town on tlie 
17th; tlierefore Jqhnstok evacuated the place 
on the night of the 16th. He says: All.public 
property, and the sick and wounded, except 
a few not in condition to bear removal, Jiad 
been carried to the rear, to Brandon, and be- 
yond. The army marched to Brandon by 
two roads, destroying belniid It the bridges 
by which it crossed Pearl River. 

Johnston gives his loss in Jackson as 
seventy-one killed, 504 wounded, twenty-five 
missing. Belated soldiers wlio left the town 
at 7 or 8 o'clock informed hira that appar- 
ently the enemy had not then discovered its 
evacuation. 

Shebmak continues his narrative thus: 

The weather was fearfully hot. but we con- 
tinued to press the siege day and night, using 
our artillery pretty freely, and on the morn- 
ing of July 17 the place was found evacuated. 
Gen. Steele's division was sen t in pursmt as far 
as Brandon (fourteen miles), hut Gen. Johnston had 
carried his army safely off, and pursuit in that hot 
weather would have been fatal to my command- 



Johnston's narrative tells this: 

Two divisions of Federal infantry and a body of 
cavalry drove our" cavalry rear guard through Bran- 
don on thel9th,and returned to Jackson on the 20th. 
The object of the expedition seemed to be the de- 
struction of the railroad bridges and depot, to 
which the outrage of setting fire to the little town, 
and burning the greater part of it, was added. 

Gen. Sherman, with a force which, effect- 
ively, was more than twice as great as John- 
stok's, and with all of Grant's army to draw 
from, had found Johnston facing him at 
Jackson,. He had consumed seven days in 
intrenching and in an aimleiss, tentative kind 
of "close pressing," which exposed his troops 
to a sortie ; had gotten considerably hurt by 
the flanking of one of his divisions; he was 
gathering amniunition for shelling the town, 
when at last Johnston marched out by the 
east Where all was open. 

The whole operation by this superior force 
was as if the place were the objective, and 
the tactics to have Johnston leave it. Mean- 
while Sherman was literally carrying out 
Grant's order: ^ 'I want you to drive John- 
ston out in your own way, and inflict on the 
enemy all the punishment you can." In 
stead of disposing of his army to capfure 
Johnston's, or to bring it to battle in the 
field by marching upon its communications, 
he was encouraging it to depart, and was de- 
voting his chief energies to the work of de- 
stroying property. Says Badeau: 

The work of railroad destruction went on vigor- 
ously, while regular pariipets of earth and cotton 
were constructed in front of the lines. » » • 
Meanwhile Sherman sent out expeditions to the 
right and left, destroying the railroads in every 
direction— cars, locomotives, turntables, and shops, 
as well as tracks and bridges. * * * Some of his 
troops traversed as far as sixty miles, marking their 
whole route with devastation. 

Of the evacuation he tells: 

All night Sherman heard the sound of wagons, 
but nothing that indicated evacuation, forthe 
nicks and shovels were at work till midnight;^ 
butat dawn of day it became evident that the en- 
emy had withdrawn across Pearl River. All the 
material of war had be'Cu removed in advance of 
retreat, by means of the railroad running east. 

Of the work of Shbkmak at Jackson, Johji- 
ston narrates: 

The Federal army remained only five orislx dayi 
at Jackson, but in that short time it destroyed «U, 
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of the town so closely \>nm that Are eonia eom- 
mTinloate from house to bouse; its rear guard left 
theplaee for Vicksburg on the-23d. 

Baseau says with more comprehensiveness: 
"He remained two or three days completing 
the work of destruction." 
"s- Summing up the grand results,: , Badeau 
says: 

They drove Johnston f fty miles, and left him in 
toll retreat; they destroyed the great arteries of 
travel, which alone could enable him to reassemble 
;.troop5and molest Grant's possession of the Missis- 
sippi, and they so exhausted the country through 
which they passed thai no army could exist there 
lagain, during that season, without hauling its sup- 
plies. The campaign was a fitting supplement to 
the conquest of the Mis'sissippi, and, indeed, was 
ne^ssary to perfect the achievements of Grant. 
Sherman's whole loss was less than 1,000 men. 

Sberman's tactics had kept open the way 
of JhHNSTON's retreat, with all the material 
of his army. He had made his grand object- 
ive the destruction of a railroad center whose 
occnsation by our army. Gen. Johnston said, 
wQuld have brought the fall of the State of 
Midbissippi. He had destroyed a place and 
^terial which a rational and comprehen- 
sive military plan would have converted to 
our means. All of his destruction was, Jn 
fact, of resources available to us. He bad de- 
vastated a fruitful country, leaving it deti- 
tate, as if it were not our own, and we were 
not carrying on war to restore the Union, but 
were a horde of Tartars invading civilization. 

All this was in pursuance of apian which 
made the possession of Vicksburg the finali- 
ty; all this devastation to make the Confed- 
erates unable to fetch troops to molesf Grant 
in Vicksburg. Having facilitated Johnston's 
withdrawal with his army and material; 
(having made a desert, and called it war, Gen. 
Shebman says he returned, reaching camp on 
the 27th near the Big Black River, "with the 
prospect of a period of rest for the remainder 
of the summer." Thns was Grant's army, 
after it had achieved its objective, as com- 
pletely isolated from all other armies, and as 
lompletely neutralized as to any co-opera- 
tion or influence on other operations as when 
it was involved in the swamps west of_the 
Mississippi. In respect to all interior cam- 
paigns, it had simply, changed places with 
Ikmbebton's army. < 



CHAPTER LIT 

A GALLANT OFWCER ELECTED SCAPEGOAT — THE 
VICKSBURG oJlMPAIQN ARRIVED AT ITS ULTIMATE 
OBJECTIVE — CUTS ITSELF OFF FROM ALL SE- 
QUENCE — THE CONFEDERACY CUT IN TWO AND 
ITS BACKBONE BROKEN — GRANT BITS DOWN TO 
WAIT FOR IT TO DIE. 

TJhe last previpus chapter mentions the per- 
emptory dismissal, of Gen. Lauman, of Iowa, 
from the command of his brigade, by Gen. 
Sherman, at the demand of Gen. Ord, who 
charged him with the blame for the loss suf- 
fered by his (jrigade by a flank attack of the 
enemy, while the whole line was pressing 
upon the intrenchijients of Jackson. Gen. 
Ladman'^ high services, altliougli only a vol- 
unteer General, warrant the reviewer in no- 
ticing this arbitrary execution, which termi- 
nated a distinguished military career in dis- 
grace, at the hour ot triumph. 

It was Gen. LjJuman's brigade that re- 
deemed Grant's dfsaster at Fort Donelson, 
and got him promotion by an assault which 
carried one part of the fort, and made the 
other untenable. This was after Grant bad 
waited with his army for the gunboats to take 
the fort, and they had all been disabled in 
the attempt; after he had dispatched Gen. 
Halleok that he should have to intrench and 
enter upon a "protracted siege;'" for; says he: 
'"I fear the result of an attempt to carry the 
place by storm with new troops." And he 
was intending to w^it for the fleet to go back 
and repair and return. 

Also, this storming of the fort was carried 
by Lauman's brigade after the Confederate 
army had made a sortie, which had driven 
back the entire right wing of Grant's army, 
and then Wallace's division, in a fierce 
battle which raged from dawn till noon, 
while Grant was absent on Commodore 
FoOTE's gunboat. It was made after Ge^ant 
had sent word to Commodore Foote that a 
fierce conflict had demoralized a portion of 
his command, and that if the gunboats did 
not appear, it would "reassure the enemy, 
and still further demoralize our troops," and 
that "I must order a change tp save appear- 
ances." 

Under all these "demoralizing" and dis- 
astrous conditions did Lauman's brigade 
make the aWult, which not only ' saved ap- 
pearances, but redeemed the disjlster. Saved 
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the Commanding General, and set him afloat 
on the flood tide to fortune. It is unnecessary 
to say that such soldierly work is not done 
without that previous organizing and train- 
ing which give to soldiers confidence in'them- 

■ selves,' in each other, and in their officers. 
' Such work is not done by "raw troops," and 

this brigade had been ripened by discipline 
and service. * 

If Gen. Gbant, who,' before his army was 
hurt, distrusted its ability to carry the tort by 
storm, and who, after his army had been 
badly hurt, ordered the attack only to save 
appearances, was glorified to the skies, be- 
cause the assault succeeded, what should be 
the measure of merit to Gen. Lauman, who 
trained the troops that stormed the fort, and 
who, with Gen. C. P. Smith, led them into 
the enemy's works? The soldierly qualities 
of this brigade, which enabled it to do this 
work of veteran troops, had not been ac- 
quired without a, good soldier for a com- 
mander, nor without much service. 

This service had continued through all the 
discouragements and hardships of the 'Vicks- 
burg campaign, and now in the hour of 
triumph this gallant officer was sent to the 
rear in disgrace. 'What was the special fault 

■ of Gen. Lauman in an operation which, with 
twice Johnston's force, had permitted him to 
retire at his leisure, after having inflicted a 
sharp punishment? Gen. Sherman had 
stretched his army from the river above .Tack- 
son to the river below, and was "pressing in," 
whatever that may be. He narrates in his 
memoirs: 

On the nth we pressed close in, and shelled the 
toiien irom every direction. One of Ord's brigades 
(Lauman's) got too close, and was very roughly 
handled and driven back In disorder. Gen. Ord 
accused the commander, Gen. Lanman, of having 
disregarded his orders, and attributed to him per- 
sonally the disaster and heavy loss of men. He re- 
quested his relief, which I granted, and Gen. Lau- 
man went to the rear and never regained his bri- 
gade. He died, after the war, iu Iowa, much re- 
spected, as before that time he had been universally 
esteemed a most gallant and excellent officer. 

Gen. J. B. Johnston's narrative, which is 
given in the previous chapter, tells this aifair 
as on the 12th, which was the third day 
after Sherman had arrived in front 
of the Jackson lines, and . shows that 
Lauman's brigade was struck in flank 
by four regiments. As there is on file 



no report of Obd' or SHESMATfof the Jackson 
operation, this is the sum of the information 
given to the public on this case of summary 
execution upon a distinguished volunteer 
officer. Gen. Lauman died unheard, and 
nobody but Gen. Okd Icnows what were the 
orders which Gen. Lauman disregarded. 

The dangerous operation of spreading an 
army around a fortified place held by an 
army is not a new thing in war, although 
our commanders appear to have had to learn 
it by dear experiment. Gen. Geant experi- 
enced it at Fort Donelson, in a disaster which 
Lauman's brigade turned iftto a. crowning 
victory to Gkant. Gen. Sheeman experienced 
it at Atlanta, where his loose tactics exposed 
successively two wings of his army to 
attack by superior force where he could not 
support them, and where it was only by 
heroic fighting against superior numbers that 
his army was saved from destruction. He 
was engaged in a like dangerous operation at 
Jackson, with tactics equally loose, and 
whose object is not made clear by his narra- 
tive, and was probably as vague in the orders. 

The fact that Lauman's brigade was struck 
in flank and rear, so that about 200 of his men 
were forced to surrender, serves to show that 
Sheeman's pressing line was not continuous. 
In the previous operation against Jackson, 
by McPheeson's and Sherman's corps, when 
the right and left were extended to the same 
points south and north of the town, Badeau 
states that there was a gap of two miles be- 
tween the two corps. The extent of this line 
must have been as much as flve miles. It is 
not easy to understand how Lauman's bri- 
gade could be taken iu flank and rear in such 
force, and that too before it had reached the 
enemy's line — which Johnston's narrative 
shows to be the chse — if there had not been a 
great gap in Sherm<n's pressing line. 

He says on the 11th we pressed close in and 
shelled the town from every direction; agam: 
"We continued to press the siege, using our 
artillery pretty freely," and so on till the 
17th, when they found that Johnston had de- 
parted. 'What was the object in pressing 
close in along this extended line? 'Was it 
not tentative to see if there was a weak spot 
where an assault might make a lodgment, or. 
if a pressure all along the line would not ex- 
pedite Johnston's departure? The place was 
not besieged, for it was not invested. All on 
the east was open, and Sherman was pressing i 
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on the weat to induce Johnston to' go. Mean- 
while Shkeman had sent back for heavier 
artillery and ammunition for shelling the 
town. 

In this pressing close in by a line of four or 
five miles, which probably had great gaps, 
which did not intend a serious attaci:, it may 
have been difficult for a subordinate General 
to know just how strong a pressure he was 
to make, and Gen. Obd's orders may have 
partaken of the vague and tentative quality 
of this operation. Naturally Gen. Lauman, 
in case of doubt, would take the most enter- 
prising course, although that would be the 
opposite of the way that Ord solved (Joubt at 
luka. But Jbtxis extended pressing-in opera- 
tion was a very dangerous one, and exposed 
the superior army to be fatally struck by a 
sortie from the fortified place. 

The loss to Ladman's brigade was a small 
matter for that army,, compared to what it 
was exposed to by such a way of operating 
against an army in a fortified camp. The 
arbitrary dismissal of Lauman looks like the 
appointment of a scapegoat, which might not 
be confirmed by inquiry. The confounding 
of all the properties of merit and justice in 
our war, by the infallibility and absolute 
power allowed to a certain class, and the irre- 
mediable disabilities kept upon all the rest 
of the army, has an exemplification in this 
summary disgrace of so distinguished an of- 
ficer as Gen. Lauman, at the demand of Gen. 
Oed, for alleged disregard of orders which in 
the indefinite nature of the operation could 
not be made definite, and because his brigade 
happened to be the one hurt by the enemy 
in a dangerous operation which exposed the 
army to such sorties as at Donclson and At- 
lanta. 
,But suppose Gen. Lauman did err, was it a 
i thing unheard of in Gen. Gkakt's campaigns? 
If he erred, it was forward, not backward, as 
Geaht and ©ed at luka, and, therefore, 
his error ought to be the more pardonable. 
Was it military propriety to dismiss such an 
officer unheard at the demand of Oed? Was 
it for Gens. Geant and Sherman to pronounce 
such a sentence on a distinguished soldier, 
after their experience of the danger of spread- 
ing out an army before a fortified place at 
Donelson, and before their experience of the 
i, same at Atlanta, at Petersburg, and Rich- 
' mond? Was this charge of pressing too far 
forward, in an operation whose generalship 



exposed the army to destruction, ao fatal a 
fault that Gen. Grant could not pardon it in 
the oflBoer whose brigade had rescued him 
from disaster, and set him on the high road to 
all his fortunes? 

With the surrender of Vicksburg, the driv- 
ing of Johnston's army beyond Jackson, the 
destruction of that place and of the railroads 
in all directions, and the devastation of 
the country, to the end of making it a desert 
in which an army could not find subsistence 
in operating against Grant at ViclvSburg, the 
campaign of Grant's army ended. The pos- 
session of the river, which was declared to be 
acquired by the surrender of Vicksburg 
and Port Hudson, was the ultimate mili- 
tary objective. The dfestruction of Jackson 
and of the railroads, and the devastating of 
the country, was Grant's decision against 
making Vicksburg and Jackson a base for a 
campaign to the interior, and it voluntarily 
destroyed the means for such a campaign. 

Gen. Sherman returned and encamped be- 
tween Big Black Kiver and the Mississippi, 
and a Confederate cavalry division followed 
to the east bank of Big Black River, and re- 
mained in observation. The capture of 
Vicksburg had no military sequence. Sher- 
man says in the memoirs: "Grant's army 
had seemingly completed its share of the 
work of. war, and lay, as it were, idle for a 
time." The military powers of all the earth 
must wonder at the magnitude of the war re- 
sources of a nation which could thus affoird to 
have one great army rest at Vicksburg, as if 
its share of the work of the war were doiie, 
while in the interior of the West another 
army, lesser in nur§ber, and having to pro- 
tect a long railroad line of supplies, was mak- 
ing a campaign from Murfreesboro to Chatta- 
nooga, and the Confederate forces east and 
weat were thus left free to Conoentrafe agaiult 
it. 

But there were military figures of speech 
which were potent in the war. One of these 
was ,the backbone of the rebellion, 
which we kept on breaking; which was de- 
clared broken at Donelson, and again at Cor- 
inth, and which was now pronounced finally 
broken by the surrender of Vicksburg. An- 
other was that by getting possession of the 
Mississippi we had cut the Confederacy ii> 
two.' It was held that the Confederate mili- 
tary body could no more live than the animal 
body, when cut in halves. At any rate, the 
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campaign had reached its. ultimate, .and had^ 
no sequence, and if the Confederacy refused 
to die when its back was broken and it was 
cut in two, it was a contumacy so contrary to 
nature that military tactics could not be ex- 
pected to provide against it. 

Gen. J. E. Johnston, however, argued to his 
government that when our armed ships 
passed Port Hudson the Confederacy lost 
control of the navigation ot the Mississippi ; 
still more when our gunboats ran tne bat- 
teries of Vicksburg, and that that place had 
thus ceased to have any great military im- 
portance. Thus had the Confederacy in fact 
been cut in tw^iin long before. The extent of 
the river and its multitude of branches made 
the preventing of the crossing of troops and 
supplies impossible. Tlius in Hood's cam- 
paign against Gen. Geo. H. Thomas, in De- 
cember. 1864, do we read of' Gen. Grant's ap- 
prehension that the trans-Mississippi Con- 
federate forces would join Gen. Hood, as one 
of the reasons for his order to supersede Gen. 
Thomas for delay. 

And now, forasmuch as in one part of the 
severed Confederacy Pkioe and Maemaduke 
continued in vitality in Arkansas, so that 
Geaht liad to send 5,000 men to re-enforce 
Gen. ScHOFiELD on that line, and Gen. Rich- 
AKD fAYLOB in Wcst LOuisiana, becaaie very 
active, in the face of Gen. Banks, re-enforced 
by the 13th Corps (late MoClernand's), and 
was able to hold West Louisiana and Texas 
till the end of the war, against two formidabte 
expeditions; and, in the other severed part, 
Bbaqq gathered a superior force against 
Koseceaks' advance, while Grant's army 
was reposing on its coripleted work, it ap- 
.pears that the Confederacy unconscionably 
refused to recognize the moral results of 
the tactics of the campaign, but continued 
to show-the same vitality wlien cut in twain, 
and with its back broken, and that it was on 
our side that the energy and strategy of this, 
great aymy had been so completely expended 
that the campaign had no sequence. 



CHAPTER Lin. 

■The finished campaign — distribution of the 
army — its isolation from the theater' of 
the war — grant wants to move on mobile 
— sinohlae notion of concentration on 
vital points — gkant oedered to ee-enfoeoe 
eoseoeans, and then to take command- 
begins with a geaceful act. 

As soon as Gen. Geant had pronounced the 
Viclcsburg campaign finished, he proceeded to 
divide up his army, and to send a part to 
Gen. Banks, 5,000 men to Missouri, to send 
back the 9th Corps to Bdenside, in East Ten- 
nessee, and to dispo.se of the rest for garrison-, 
ing the river, and for rest from its hard 
labors. In this dispersing, which usually is a 
sad finale to a General, he showed an alacrity 
as if this were the sealing of the oomoletion of 
the campaign, or as if apprehensive that his 
worp out army might be ordered to another. 

Such apprehension might be reasonaWe, for . 
the military propriety of Geant's army's co- 
operating with RosECRANs by a movement 
from Vicksburg and Jackson, or of part of it 
being; sent to re-enforce Roskcrans, then 
seeking to bring Gen. Bragg to action, was so 
evident as to suggest itself to the whole coun- 
try. Gen. Geant, before the capture ot Vicks- 
burg, had been generous in promises to Gen. 
Banks to send him troops as soon as he had 
taken that place. A few days after the sur- 
render, although Port Hudson Jiad also sur- 
rendered, and Gen. Banks' present strait was 
-over. Gen. Grant, says Badeau, ' "offered to 
send him 'an army corps of as good troops as 
ever trod American soil; no better are found 
in any other.' " 

Badead states that immediately after the 
capture of Jackson, Grant sent to Banks 
Hebeon's division, whose number he now 
gives as 4,000. When it reached Vicksburg to 
complete the investment, he said it was the 
largest division in the combined army. 
Subsequently he sent Oed's corps, the ISthj 
lately McCleenand's. Sheeman's narrative 
says: "Ord's corps (13tb) was sent down to 
Natchez and gradually drifted to New Or- 
leans and Texas." As to the disposition ot 
his own corps Sherman says: "It being mid- 
summer we did not expect any change till 
the autumn months, and accordingly made 
ourselves as comfortable as possible." 

On the 18th of July Geant announced to^ 
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j^ALtEOK tlie capture of Jackson and the 
completion of the Vioksburg campaign, and 
feggested this: "It seems to me now that 
liobile sliould be captured, the expedition 
starting from some point on Lake Ponchar- 
traio. Tliere is much sickness in my com- 
,inand now, from long and excessive.marching 
and labor,'" Halleck answered: "Before 
pfcmpting Mobile, I think it will be best to 
,elean up a little. Joiinsxos stiould be dis- 
■ jposed of, also Pbick and Makmaduke, so as to 
hold line of Arkansas River." 
F Shekjias had reported -to Grant, and 
Gbant to Halleck, that Johnston had been 
disposed of; that "He is now. in full retreat 
cast. Sbebman says most of' his army must 
perish from the heat, lack of water, and gen- 
eral discouragement;" but Halleck did not 
ai|^erstand this easy method of destroying 
armies by bulletin, and he assumed that 
Joi^STOs's army was still to be disposed of. 
And although the capture of Vioksburg and 
Port Hudson was said to have possessed the 
Mi^issippi, and thus to have cut the Confed- 
eracy in two, Halleck assuitied that no mil- 
.itary consequences were to foUqw, but that 
t|«!^ssT0N in one-half, and Peice g.nd Mak- 
MADUDE in the other, had yet to be disposed 
u>f in the usual way. < > 

W Halleck continued, as quoited by Badeau: 

, This wUl enable us to withdraw troops from 
Missouri. Vicksburg and Port Hudson should' be 
repaired so as to be tenable by small garriSon.s; 
also, assist Banks in clearing out Western Louisi- 
ana,, When these things are accomplished there 
i«iU1>ea large available force to operate either on 
f Mobile or Texas. Navy is not ready for co-opera- 
klon: should Sumter fall, tlion ironclads can be 
"ffljiit III tts.sist at Mobile. 
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This strategy w:i.- in nccordajice with llalleck's 
lialHt of scatteriiis! his ftifccs and energies upon 
cfWarativcly unimi)or:aui o';jeets. leaving the 

hg^t and decisive aims to ue accomiolished last. He 
teemed to be unable to appreciate the Jaot that if 

I the main objects qf the war are ga4ned, the lesser 



ji'.es were sure to follow ; or oven the purely mili- 
t.tiry maxim that strategic points of the highest 
oseijueuce should be first secured. 
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f. Thus it doth appear that to withdraw 
Sbant's army from the interior, and devote 

!t for nearly a year to the capture of Vicks- 
)urg, which ha4 no tactical or gtraitagical 
squence, and then to take it aropnd by sea 



to capture Mobile, separating it as widely as 
possible from the great interior campaign 
then on foot, was concentration upon tlie 
main lobjeots and great strategic points. To 
the reviewer these great Generals appear to 
be able rivals in the tactics of avoiding co- 
operation of the armies, scattering forces, and 
devoting energies to comparatively unim- 
portant places. 
, Badeatj states that "on the 24tli of July 
Gkant renewed his suggestion : 'It seems to 
me that Mobile is the point deserving the 
most immediate attentiou,' and on the 1st of 
August he telegraphed to Halleck: 'Mobile 
can be taken from tlie Gulf Department with 
only one or two gunboats to protect the de- 
barkation. I ' can send the necessary force. 
With your leave I would like to visit New 
Orleans, particularly if the movement against 
New Orleans is authorized.' " The permis- 
sion was not granted, nor the movement 
authorized; but Grant soon after went to 
New Orleans, ostensibly to confer with Gen. 
Banks about the Red River expedition, and 
Badkait states that from there he renewed his 
solicitation for the movement on Mobile. 

As the campaign of Roseckans progressed. 
Gen. Grant seemed to grow more urgent to 
take his army to a remote point. The authori- 
ties at Washington, however, had resolved 
that Gen. Kosbcbans should be left to -his 
cliances with such force as he had, and were 
not intending nor desirine to re-enforce him, 
although his forward movement was attenu- 
ating his forces to guard his lengthening line 
of Supplies. As to Gen. Banks, they were de- 
sirous that he should move with a strong 
force into Texas, lest th& French Emperor 
sbonid be tempted to add that to the empire 
lie was founding in Mexico. 

While Grant v.as urging Halleck to per- 
mit an expedition to Mobile, he was also 
stating that his army was too much worn out 
for any other movement. Thus says Badeav, 
quoting Grant's dispatch to Halleck: 

The troops which had been engased in the.vari- 
ous operations of the cainpaign and siege pf Vicks- 
burg were now greatly exhausted, and "entifely un- 
fit forany duty reqiiiringmuch marching," but" by 
selecting any duty of immediate and pressing im- 
portance," said Grant, "it could be done." 

.Thus their exhaustion was so peculiar that 
it unfitted them for any marching campaign 
in the interior, but did not unfit them tor an 
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expedition furtliei' Into a tropical climate in 
midsummer, with tlje probability of another 
siege. 

True, the 13th Corps, which had borne as 
much of the hardship and sickness of the Mis- 
sissippi swamp operations, and of the fight- 
ing, the labors, and dangers of all the cam- 
paign and the siege as anv other, was sent off 
on a very severe marching campaign at mid- 
summer in the malarial lowlands of West 
Louisiana, which was about as hard an ordeal 
as troops exhausted by previous hardship and 
labor could be subjected to ; but it is probable 
that a penance was still owing by them for the 
sins of their late commander. 

Badeau states that at New Orleans Gkaut 
renewed his solicitation on the 25th of Sep- 
tember, and again a complaining solicitation 
on the 30th, and that Hallkck answered him 
again on the 13th of October, stating that 
"there were certain reasons which I can not 
now explain, which prevented such an at- 
tempt." Yet Badeau states also that on the 
22d of September, Gkant, who had then re- 
turned to Vicksburg, received Halleck's dis- 
patch of the 15th, ordering this: "All the 
troops that can be spared in West Tennessee 
and on the Mississippi Eiver should be sent 
without delay, to assist Gen. Eoseckaks on 
the Tennessee River. * * * Information 
just received indicates that a part of Lee's 
army have been sent to re-enforce Bragg :" 
also that on the 28th he wrote Hallbck: "I 
am now ready for the field, or any duty I 
may be called on to perform." 

At last the Washington authorities had 
awakened to the situation, which had been 
inevitable to the common sense, which was 
that the brunt of the war was left to fall on 
Gen. KosECEA^s; that east of the mountains 
•no operation was going on to prevent the re- 
enfijrceinent of Gen. Bragg from Lee's army 
by the short inner line; that in the west Gen. 
Grant's great army had been taken out of the 
theater of the war, and was wielding no co- 
operative aid or influence, and was too remote 
to bring succor before the crisis of the cam- 
paign ; while all Middle and West Tennessee 
and Kentucky, save where occupied by EosE- 
crans' forces, was open to Confederate raids 
up to the Ohio Eiver. 

The authorities at Washington awoke to 
that which was before evident, but awoke too 
late. Nor was the sending of Longsteeet'b 
corps from Lee to Bbaqg the first reason why 



they should not have permitted an army to 
lie isolated and idle at Vicksburg, while 
EosECRAKs was making the campaign from 
Murfreesboro into the heart of the South, 
where all knew that the Confederates would 
use every effort to concentrate forces to de- 
feat him. Halleck's first telegram was 
September 13. So shadowy had become the 
military possession in Grant's department, 
north to the Ohio, that there was no telegraph 
nearer than Cairo. The dispatch was brought 
thence by steamer, and Badeau tells this 
strange incident: "The messenger to whom 
this package was intrusted failed to deliver it 
promptly." 

This dispatch was: "All of Major General 
Grant's available force should be sent to 
Memphis, thence to Corinth and Tuscumbia. 
to co-operate with Gen. Eosecrans." Strange 
that the messenger to whom this package was 
intrusted neglected to deliver it till the 25th. 
Badeau says it was delayed ten days between 
Cairo and Memphis. As related above, Hal- 
LECK telegraphed again on the 15th, and 
Badeau says this was received at Vicksburg 
on the 22d. The first troops embarked ou 
the 27th. The battle of Chickamauga was 
fought on the 19th and 20th. On the 3d of 
October Grakt received a request from Secre- 
tary Stanton to come to Cairo and report 
from there by telegraph. 

Conscious of what was in the wind. Grant 
departed immediately with all his staff 
and headquarters. At Cairo he received 
a telegram from Stanton to proceed with 
staff, etc.. for immediate operations in the 
field, to the Gait House at Louisville, Ky., 
where he w^ould meet an officer of the War 
Department with instructions. At Indian- 
apolis he met Secretary Stanton with an 
order creating a new military division, em- 
bracing all between the AUeghanies and the 
Mississippi, except such as was occupied by 
Gen. Banks, and placing Grant in command, 
subordinating the Department of the Cum- 
berland, commanded by Eosecrans, and the 
Department of the Ohio, commanded by 
Buenside. The history of Grant by Dana 
and Wilson states that his request, on being 
appointed to this command, was that Eose- 
crans should be removed from command of 
the Army of the Cumberland, and Gen. 
George H. Thomas put in his place. There 
came a time when he was even more desirous 
to put Gen. Thomas out of the way. 
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CHAPTER LIV. 

THE GREAT EXPECTATIONS OF THE TRADE THAT 

t; JOHOWED THE FLAG — THE WAY IT TED THE 
JBKEMY — THE FATHER OF WATERS BECOMES A 
, CHANNEL OP SUPPLY TO THE CONFEDERACY — 
THE POND VISION OP BECONSTRUCTION — GEN. 
SHBKMAN's STATESMANSHIP — A SUDDEN AWAK- 
ENING. 

In the popular rejoicing over the capture 
of VicksbuTg, and the generous magnifying 
lof that military achievement, there was a 
large ingredient of thrift, in the expectation 
that it woul^' open the way to trade in the 
South. Much cotton had been kept in the 
South by the obstructions to its export; the 
war had greatly raised the price of cotton, and 
ihe North haa an abundance of goods and of 
pidducts which the people of the South 
greatly needed. 

Tlie trade was very profitable; the more so 
because the necessity for having military pro- 
tection, and the assistance of army trans- 
ports and teams, made it in the nature of a 
privilege to the favored. Always were a 
safflcient number of persons whose com- 
mercial character rose above the prejudices of 
the war, to go between the belligerent parties 
irjfetrrying on this trade, and it found means 
of^ftening military commanders^ to it, and 
of procuring favors in the way of protection 
and transportation. By December, 1862, the 
greenback price of cottou had risen to sixty- 
eiglit cents a pound ; by December, 1863, to 
Leighty-four cents; iu 1805 it .reached $1 20. 
[The jrice of tobacco rose enormously. These 
'articles being inconvertible within the Con- 
federate lines, and being converted to such 
value by reaching the national lines, there 
jUeie fortunes to be quickly made by those 
who could get favors from theTreasury agents 
and from military commanders, and large 
pieans lor corrupting these. 
There was a popular sentiment of the time, 
the form of words that "trade follows the 
which had a noble, national, and patri- 
[ttic sound, making trade the sealing of the 
, jration of States to the Union. Secretary 
ksE emphasized this fine sentiment; the 
[ents of the Treasury Department were in- 
Jtmcted to advance it, and were not loth; 
and so a horde of traders, followed the flag, 
'and it came about that with the establish- 
Bnent of the army at Vicksburg, PortHudson, 
'fliid Natchez, there was a large influx of tra- 
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ders, desirous to complete the work of re- 
storing that region to the Union. That enter- 
prising and cosmopolitan people, the Israel- 
ites, found themselves the chosen race ifi 
this, as always, alike .by their commercial 
genius, their exemption from national preju- 
dices, and their domicile on both sidesj hav- 
ing equally the confidence of both parties. 

Badeau says that Gen. Grant was from the 
first opposed to this trade, and that he 
demonstrated to the administration that it 
furnished supplies to the enemy, and enabled 
them to continue the war. He argued that 
whereas more than iialf the cotton was the 
property of the^Confederacy, as soon as we 
permitted our traders to buy, this Confeder- 
ate cotton would become nominally the 
property of whatever persons were allowed 
to trade in it, and thus it would bring sup- 
plies directly to the Confederate Government. 
Bnt Badeau says that Grant was overruled, 
and that trade was opened, first within cer- 
tain lines, and suJDsequently without any 
military limits, the trader giving a bond and 
receiving a permit. 

(jRANT said: 

If trade IS opened under any gcnerul rule.all sorts 
of dishouesc men will engage in it. Inking any oath 
or obligation necessary to seeure ilie privilege. 
Smuggling will at once comnieuco, as it did at 
MemphLs, Helena, and every oiliet place where 
trade has been allowed wilhiu the disloyal States, 
and the armed enemy Will toe enabled to procure 
from Northern markeis every uriiule ihey require. 

Badeau says that it so ranie about; trade 
was opened, "and the consequences predicted 
by Gbaki followed rapidly." Thus was the 
singular consequence that the capture of 
Vicksburf; and the recovery of the Misissippi 
River, which had cost so many lives and so 
much treasure, became a source of supply to 
the enemy. 

Gen. Grant could refer with emphasis to 
his previous observation o£ the corrupting 
influence of this trading with the enemy, for 
in the first Vicksburg campaign, called the 
Holly Springs campaign, when he was at Ox- 
ford, Miss., he found a necessity to issue the 
following general orders: 

. [A.J 
riEAD(JUARTBRS ISisi .IRSIY COEPS, ) 

Dei'abtment of the Tennessee J- 

OxroKD, Miss,, Dec. 17, 18 J2. J 
General Order No. 12. 
1. The Jews, as a class, violaiing every reaulutluii 
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of trade established by the Treasury Department, 
are hereby expelled from the department 

2. Within twenty-four hours from the receipt of 
this order by post commanders, they will see that 
all this class of people are furnished with passes, 
and required to leave; and any one returning after 
such notification, will be arrested and held in close 
confinement until an opportunity occurs of sending 
them out as prisoners, unless furnished with per- 
mits from these headquarters. 

By order of Maj. Gen. U. S. Geant. 

(Official.) 

John C. Eawuns, Assistant Adjutant General. 



[B.] 
Headquarters, Holly Springs, Dec. IS, 1602. 
General Order No. S. 

By theorder of Maj. Gen. V. S. Grant, all Jews are 
hereby expelled from the Department of the Ten- 
nessee. The Prpvosc Marshal will at once give this 
notice to all Jews of this post, and see that they are 
provided with passes to leave the department; and 
all found here atter the lapse of twenty-four hours 
will be arrested and placed in close confinement. 
No passes will be given to these people, to visit head- 
quarters of the Army of the Tennessee for the pur- 
pose of malcing personal application for trade per- 
mits. By order. R C. Mcrphy, 

Co]. Slh Wis. Vol. In., Com'g Post. 

Capt. N. G. Lane will see to t\)e faithful e.'cecu- 
tiou of the above ordei-. 

The President rescinded this order, becau.sc 
of its invidious particularity ; but the order 
and Gen. Gkant'.« remonstrances expressed 
the result of his observation^ of the working 
of this trade, under Treasury permits, and of 
the special genius which that enterprising 
people have forimproving such opportunities. 
Indeed, the records of the Superior Court of 
Cincinnati show that one of that favored race, 
a leading merchant oC Cincinnati, sought to 
ingratiate himself intospecialfavorof the very 
Commanding General, tor this trade, by malt- 
ing a partner of a very near relative — a part- 
nership made public by a suit to recover tlie 
equal share in the venture, which was agreed 
to be set off for influence. 

Gen. Gkani wrote from his headquarters at 
Vicksburg, July I'l, 1863: 

My experience in West Tennessee is that any 
trade whatever with the rebellious States is weaken- 
ing to us to at least 83 per cent, of our force. No 
matter what the restrictions thrown around trade, 
if any wliatever is allowed it will be made the 
means of supplymg to the enemy what they want. 
Kestrlotions, if lived up to, ma^e trade unprofit- 
able, and hence none but dishonest men go into it. 
1 venture to say that oo booest mau has made 



mouey.in West Tennessee in the last year ; yet many 
fortunes have been made during that time,. 

Mr. Shuckees, in his life of Mr. Chase, 
says: 

It is probably no exaggerated esbimate that from 
the beginning to the end of the war, the surrepti- 
tious traffic thus carried on reached, at the least, 
an aggregate of two hundred millions of dollars. ' 

This is of the trade besides that^authorize^ 
by regular p^rmits. Gen. Canby, writing frpm 
Xew Orleans in 1864, said that the Confeder- 
ate armies both east an^ west of the ilissis- 
sippi, during the preceding twelve months, 
had been largely supported by this unlawful 
traffic, and that its inevitable result must be 
to give strength and efficiency to the Confed- 
erate army equal to an' addition of 50,000 men. 
He said there were ten thousand men within 
our lines who were stimulated into active op- 
position to tlio successful prosecution of ^he 
war by the cotton trade, and that in order to 
save the cotton in the Confederate lines thoy 
gave the enemy warning of ourmUitary e.\- 
peditions. 

This contraband trade created many of tlio 
fortunes which were made in the war; wliioli 
established the demoralizing tradition tliat 
the war was jirofitable to the Northern people. 
Our Commanding Generals testified against 
it, but between the arguments on- the 
other side, and the sentiment that trade fol- 
lows the flag, and the constructive regulatipn, 
of it by bonds .and permits, the trade went 
on in large proportions, and thus was pre- 
sented the paradox that the acquirement of 
that river whioli was thought an irretrievable 
disaster to the Confederacy, became a valua- 
ble channel of Confederate supplies. 

Gen. Gkakt made his strong protest, and 
then rested the case, saying that no views.\^ 
his own should prevent his executing orders 
from those in autliority. It was an abominable 
traffic, in its supplying means to resist ow< 
armies, and in that its profits went chiefly to 
the disloyal and dishonest; but there was no 
way of preventing tliis but by total prohibi- 
tion, and by arresting every person found with- 
in the lines without military business. Our 
government was not, equal to that, and th^ 
affair was furtlicr euibarrnssed by the circuM^ 
stance that the oxpoctatiou of trade haa 
greatly niagnilied the importance of rccoveill 
.inp the Mississippi. 
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, There was also a fond belief that the tak 
ing of Vioksburg would cause the South- 
western States to reoogniiSe that the Confeder- 
ate cause was lost, and would' lead to a move- 
ment for their restoration to the Union. 
Sherman's report of the desperate state into 
which he liad driven JoiiNSTo.\'sarmy beyond 
Jackson, and Grant's report of thedisband- 
nieut of Pembebtok's paroled troops, giving 
up the Confederate cause, and carrying dis- 
stlfeotion lo their homes, nourished tliis no- 
tion. As if the tlshting were done, and the 
work of pacifica.tion were now in order. Gen. 
Grakt, in giving instructions to Sherman to 
issue supplies to the inhabitants who had 
been left destitute by our devastation, said: 

It should DO our policy now to make as favor- 
able au impression upon the people of this State as 
possible. Impress upon the men the Importance of 
goina through the State in an orderly manner, re- 
fraining Irom taking anything not absolutely 
neoessury for their subsistence while traveling. 
They should try to create as favorable an impres- 
Gion as possible upon the people, and advise them, 
if it will do any good, to make efforts to have law 
ana order established within the Union. 

TIius, after our.a^my had been ordered to 
destroy everything that could subsist man or 
beast between Jackson and the Mississippi, it 
wastransformed from ravening wolves to po- 
litical doves, to preach the gospel of the 
Union. 

Adam B.'U)£au. in telling of the fatal blow 
given to the Confederacy by the taking of 
Vicksburg, says: 

The country la the rear of Vicksburg was full of 
paroled soldiers, swearing they would not take up 
arms again if tbey were exchanged. Pemberton 
was reported to have but 4,000 men left together. 
Vbearmy that was paroled, said one, was virtually 
discharged from the rebel service. Thousands 
rdrosaed tbe Mississippi and went West: many 
%^Eed a passage to the North, and quite a number 

e>ressed a strong anxiety to enter the national 
rice; but this, of course, was not allowed, 
iiobnston's army also was greatly demoralized, and 
the men deserted by thousands. Even a political 
movement was started by citizens, west of Pearl 
River, to bring Mississippi back into the Uniou. 

In the same mood of glorious truitioji. Gen. 
Halleok, August 29, wrote Gen, Sherman, 
Stating that the question of the reconstruc- 
tion of Louisiana, Mississippi, and Arkansas, 
kfls now to come up, and that not only the 
^gth of the war, but our ultimate and com- 
plete success, will depend on his solution.". 



He desired to have the opinions ot the Gen- 
erals to lay before the President to preclude 
those of "gassy politicians in Congress." He 
had written Bakhs, who had ans\^ered fully. 
He had also written Gen. Grant, who had 
not answered. He desired Sherman to con- 
sult Grant and McPhekson, and write him 
unofficially, so that it need not go on file, but 
that he could use it with tlio President. 

Such an appeal for a comprehensive opin- 
ion on affairs of statesmanship could not bo 
made in vain to Gen. Sherman. The letter, 
dated September 17, occupies six and a half 
fine print pages in tbe memoirs. Its breadth 
of comprehension, and the keynote of its 
policy, may be judged by this in the fore 
part: 

That part of Korth Amerisa known as Louisiana, 
Mississippi, and Arkansas is, in my judgment, iiie 
key to the whole in terior. The valley of the Mis- 
sissippi is America, and, although railroads have 
changed tbe economy of Intercommnnication. yet 
the water channels still mark the lines of fertile 
land, and afford cheap carriage to the heavy prod- 
ucts of it. 

The inhabitants of the country on the Monouga- 
hela, the Illinois, the Minnesota, the 'Vellowstoue, 
and Osage are as directly concerned in the security 
of the Lower Uississippi as are those who dwell on 
its very banks in Louisiana; and now that the na- 
tion has recovered its possession, this generation of 
men will make a fearful mistake II they again com- 
mit its charge to a people liable to misuse their po- 
sition, and assert, as was recently done, that be- 
cause they dwell on the banks of this mighty stream 
\bey had a right to control its navigation. I would 
deem it very unwise at this time, or for years to 
come, to institute in this quarter any civil govern- 
ment in which the local people have much to say. 

The latter went ou to describe truly the 
social and political conditionsof theSoutliern 
people, which made free government an 
absurdity, and to argue the necessity of keep- 
ing them in a state of pupilage, under military 
authority, until all traces of war were etfaced, 
and the conditions made suitable for the 
restoration of local government, administered 
by the local people. It was a letter of wise 
statesmanship, whose wisdom has been con- 
firmed by our sorry experiment of recon- 
struction. President Lincoln paid it the 
compliment of reading it carefully and of 
asking Halieck to telegraph Shkrman for 
permission to publish, which Sherman re- 
fused." President Lincoln also paid it the 
compliment of acting directly opposite to the 
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advice of the letter, in his policy of recon- 
struction. 

But while the military authorities at Wash- 
ington, and the Generals on the Mississippi, 
had laid aside the sword, and put ou the robe 
of the statesman, and were gathering in the 
political fruits of the campaign which had 
cut the Confederacy in two, and broken its 
backbone again, they were awakened from 
their fond dreams of the political reconstruc- 
tion of a broken up confederacy by intelli- 
gence that Gen. Beagg, with an army re- 
cruited from the dispirited and demoralized 
West, and re-enforced by Longsteeet's corps 
from the East, confronted Kosecbaks south of 
the Tennessee, and that a great battle was at 
hand, and the army of the Department of 
the Tennessee was far away, and exercising 
no influence whatever in the war. 



CHAPTER LV. 

WHAT IT COST IN TIME, MEN, AND MONEY — ITS 
GRAND KESULTS — COMPLETE SEPARATION OF 
grant's army from THE THEATER OF THE WAR 
— THE CENTRIFUGAL MILITARY PLANS, AND 
HOW THEY NEOIEALIZED VICTOKItS AND OR- 
GANIZED DEFEATS. 

Tlie time, men, and means consumed iii the 
Vicksburg operation are essential elements in 
estimating the value of that great achieve- 
men t. The time may fairly be rated as nearly 
ii year, beginning with an army disciplined 
iiiid seasoned by much service. The calling 
(if Gen. Halleck to the chief command at 
Washington in July, 1862, left Gen. Grant in 
oommaiid of the Department of the Tennes- 
see, and pursuing the defensive policy. Gen. 
BuELi,, in the Department of the Cumber- 
laiul, had been ordered to turn his energies 
.uid forces to an expedition to occujiy East 
Tunnessee. 

If the military plans of -the two sections 
had been made to fit into each other, with the 
object of prolonging the war, they could not 
have better served the purpose. While the 
Army of the Department of the Tennessee 
was keeping to the defensive, and the Army 
of the parallel Department of the Cumber- 
land was reconstructing railroads, preparing 
for its diversion to East Tennessee— one con- 
dition of which, by, Gen. Halleck' s order, 



was that the Memphis & Charleston Bailroad, 
running near a hundred miles along the ene- 
my's front, should be restored and made a 
line of supplies— the Confederate army, under 
Gen. Bragg, was improving the opportunity 
by a strong concentration and offensive cam- 
paign to the Ohio River. 

In this defensive policy, Sherman was at 
Memphis, and Grant's headquarters were at 
Jackson, Tenn. ; but Grant was not in con- 
nection with Sherman, although a railroad 
ran from Memphis to Jackson by way of La- 
grange. His only way of communication 
with Sherman was by the rear to Columbus, 
Ky., and from thence by the Mississippi to 
Memphis. While Gen. Bragg's march to the 
Ohio River was going on in the Department 
of the Cumberland, the only operations of 
importance in the Department of the Tennes- 
see were the concerted movement against 
Gen. Price at luka, which culminated Sep- 
tember 19— in which that part which was un- 
der Grant and Oed strangely omitted to act 
its part in the concert, letting Price march 
away from their front to fall on Eosecrans — 
and the decisive repulse of Van Dokh's ajtack 
at Corinth, October 4, by the troops under 
command of Gen. Roseceans — a victory which, 
according to Badbau, was the occasion of 
much dissatisfaction to Gen. Grant, and for 
which, as appears from Badeau's representa- 
tion, he thought he ought to be the one pro- 
moted, instead of Rosecrans, and Rosecrass 
disgraced. 

But this decisive repulse disabled Gen. Van 
DoEN for furtfeer oiSensive operations for 
some time, and as it was the first decisive vic- 
tory in that army since Fort Donolson, it was 
an excellent preparation foractive operations 
by our troops. On the Kith of October Hal- 
leok's general order made some rearrange- 
ment of the departments, and, Badbau says, 
enlarged Grant's command. In the same 
month he received large re-enforcemeu ts from 
the Northwestern States, and on the 26th he 
proposed to Halleck a concentration for au-, 
advance, saying: '-I think I would be able to 
move down the Mississippi Central road, and 
cause the evacuation of Vicksburg." From 
the month of October, at the latest, the occu- 
pation of the Army of the Tennessee in the 
Vicksburg operation may be dat(jd, even it 
all the previous time of organizing and pre- 
paring be left out of the account. It was 
at the last of September, 1S7|| when a partoi. 
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\h4t army left Vicksburg to go to the relief of 
RosBCRAKS' army at Chattanooga. 
,: The Confederate force which Gen. Grakt 
had to encounter in the field and in the siege 
of Vicksburg has been given in its order in 
this revie^-w. That Gen. Pemberton would 
understate his force to Gen. J. E. Johnstok, 
or Johnston to Pbmbbrton, is improbable. 
He was not able to bring to the 
field at any time a force greater than 
half of that which Grant had in 
the raid to Jackson. His force in all the 
department of Mississippi and East Louisi- 
ana, reaching to the gulf, and including Gen. 
Gardner's division at Port Hudson, which 
March 31, 1863, had a total present and absent 
of 22,827, was little more than half as great as 
Badeau mentions as in the Department of the 
Tennessee when Grant began the Vicksburg 
iQperation in October, 1862. 
' The Confederate official report of March 31, 
1863, of ihe trooos of Pembebton's depart- 
ment, including, as above. Gardner's troops 
at Port Hudson, and the 1st Military District 
under Brig. Gen. Ruggles, the 4th Military 
pistrict under Brig. Gen. Adams, and the Sth 
Military District under Brig. Gen. Chalmers, 
and 2,337 Mississippi State troops, presentand 
.absent, gives the following grand total : Pres- 
ent for duty, officers and men, 48,759; aggre- 
gate present, 61,485; aggregate present and 
absent, 82,308. 

Gen. Sherman, in his memoirs, states that 
Gen. Grant had abundant force for the inte- 
rior campaign, Badeau states the force 
in Grant's department as 130,000 men. 
Grant, November 8, informed Sherman that 
he was strong enongh to handle Pembebton's 
force "without gloves," and without Sher- 
man's aid. To this great array was subse- 
quently added a gnnboat fleet, and a great 
fleet of steamboat/transports, most of which 
were kept in constant attendance on the array 
during its swamp operations. During the 
siege of Vicksburg, tlie 9th Corps— a fresh 
corps, organized for the expedition to Bast 
Tennessee — was added to Grant's army; also 
Mrrkon's division from the Department of the 
Missouri, which Badeau mentions as the 
strongest division in the combined army. 
, Whether - recruits were added in detail 
I^Mng the campaign does not appear from 
the records, but aside from these, the Vicks- 
burg operation absorbed a great army, and 
was enormously costly in the naval part, in 



which part there was also much destruction 
of vessels aiid stores, and an enormous con- 
sumption of large ammunition. The cost of 
the stores destroyed by Van Doen at Holly 
Springs was estimated by him at four 
millions; by Badeau it is belittled to the 
bagatelle of a million. The true value was 
probably between the two figures, either of 
which shows great preparation of stores fox 
the interior campaign. Gen. Grant wrote 
to ■ Gen. Halleck, after the surrender of 
Vicksburg, that the army was so used up by 
hardship as to be unfit for any operation 
requiring much marching. The number of 
men consumed in the campaign can not be 
found without going through all the sur- 
geons' returns, and these are not complete. 

The officers' reports of casualties give only 
those of battles. Gen. Grant's reports rarely 
descended to such detail. as the loss of men, 
and when they did, it was only to a part of 
the aqtual loss. The number of soldiers con- 
sumed by disease in all the Vicksburg opera- 
tion will never be known. To lose more by 
disease than by battles is not uncommon in 
campaigns; what, then, may be estimated of 
a campaign which, after the Holly Springs 
failure, began by sinking the army for- three 
months in the flooded Mississippi ' bottoms, 
where the soldiers had to lay logs to support 
their beds above water, and by working them 
in the water in the most unhealthy and dis- 
spiriting labors. 

Contemporary reports of the dying of the 
soldiers in that swamp habitation, and in 
those swamp labors* cansed a popular de- 
mand for Gen. Grant's removal. The num- 
ber of men which Badeau states as all that 
Grant could bring to the siege of Vicksburg, 
by stripping his department, shows that a 
large number had disappeared, Badeau 
mentions the levee' for miles "furrowefi its 
whole length with graves," and tliat "the 
troops were thus hemmed in by the burial 
places oftheircomrades." Gen.McCLBRNAND 
mentions the heavy reduction of his corps by 
sickness from the swamp labors. In various 
ways there are materials for a rational esti- 
mate that the number of soldiers consumed 
in the whole operation was much greater 
than the number killed, wounded, and cap- 
tured of the enemy. 

Other campaigns which have been at the 
last successful may have consumed more of 
the ofifensive army than of the enemy, al- 
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tliovigh, as the offensive is always supposed to 
I PC ll)e superior force^ such a loss does not 
-liDW brilliant generalship; but it is not 
usual for a General to begin an offensive cani- 
l.aign by sticking his army helplessly in a 
malarious swamp, and making its chief losses 
in that way. Nor did convalescence restore 
to souiifl health such of the sick as survived. 
Xot only they, but the most of those who did 
uot suftcunib, got the poison of that malaria 
|ilaiitcd in their bodies for the rest .of their 
lives. 

But when the conditiorts oblige a General 
to consume his army heavily in attacks in an 
offensive campaign, his plan expects to gain 
thereby successes and strategic positions 
which shall either be decisive of the war or 
MU advantageous base for further operations; 
but the finality of the Vicksburg campaign 
placed the army out of the field of war. It 
isolated that army from all other operations, 
leaving the Confederate armies.free to concen- 
trate against the army in the. parallel depart- 
ment. And, as regards all the theatjr of the 
war, it left Gkajit's army — to use his own 
phrase — "bottled up.'' Grant knew not which 
way to turn to give his campaign some se- 
qujenee. In any rational military plan his 
army should be co-operating or joined with 
that of RosKcKANs, on which the whole weight 
of the war was now left to fall. Geakt evi- 
dently feared that this would be ordered, and 
therefore he urgently solicited leave from 
Halleck to divert his forces to another ex- 
terior operation on Mobile, at the same time 
hedging against the military use of his army 
by saying that it was so used up as to be unfit 
lor any service requiring much marchiirg. 
, The Confederate Government thought 
Vicksburg a place of great military impor- 
tance, and its loss a heavy disaster. The 
national government thought the same, and 
glorified its capture accordingly, overlooking 
all its dreadful cost, Gen. J. E. Johnston 
thought the place of but little military im- 
portance, since both it and Port Hudson had 
failed to keep control of the river. Even 
when in our hands, with all our gunboats, we 
could not prevent the Confederates from 
crossing forces and; supplies — so little 
significance had this much vaunted cutting 
of the Confederacy in two. The statements 
of Gen. Gkant, Geri. Canby, and of Secretary 
Chase's biographer show that our recovery 
of' the Mississippi, and our practice of the 



fine sentiment that trade follows the flag, 
made the river a great channel for supplies to 
the Confederate army. Gen. Canbv estimated 
the aid thus given to the Confederate army 
as equivalent to 50,000 men. 

Thus the loss of Vicksburg had a large com- 
pensation to the Confederacy by enabling it 
to convert its cotton into supplies for its 
armies, while it had no military sequence to 
Grant's army, and left it where it exercised 
no material or moral influence on the war, 
while the real campaign, on a true military 
line, was going forward nnder Gen. Eosb- 
CRANS, and by a wonderful combination of 
scattering policies the Confederate armies 
east and west were left free to concentrate 
against it. The success in making one of our 
armies pull away from another army, and in 
diverting armies from co-operation in move- 
ments on the vital part, was so complete as to 
indicate the work of brilliant genius. But in 
all the war there was not so complete a per- 
formance of this off-pulling, isolating policy 
as when Gen. Grant halted in his march near 
the Yallabusha, and by his. irresolution lost 
his great accumulation of stores, retreated, 
abandoned the interior of his great depart- 
ment, and took his army by the river to the ( 
bottoms west of the Mississippi, with Vick- 
burg its sole and final objective, and a man- 
ner of attacking it which not only had no 
possibility of success, but in its.several bayou 
and canal attempts was sp destitute of mili- 
tary sense and of common sense as to be in- 
dignantly scoffed at by the intelligent volun- 
teers. 

Having no military sequence; having donp 
nothing to end the. war nor to gain a position 
or line for further operations; haying opened 
a line of supplies for the Confederacy; having 
isolated Grant's army while the real military 
operation was culminating, the military re- 
sults of the Vicksburg campaign are reduced 
to a calculation of the comparative butchery 
and the comparative consumption of men 
and means. In this the excess of ttie con- 
sumption of the men and means ot the na- 
tion was greater than our superiority to the 
Confederacy in these resources. The war 
never could have been ■ brought to a success- 
ful termination by successes got at such cost 
as that at Vicksburg. And that diversion of 
the army fi;om the interior, completely neu- 
tralising it as to all true military operations, 
propaiqd the coaditipns of disaster to the 
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'Army of the Cumberland as thoroughly as if 
it had been artfully planned. Instead of the 

^%awn battle of Chiokamauga being an occa- 
sion for blame,! t is a cause for amazement that, 
with Grant's army bottled up in the West, 
and the Array of the Potomac paralyzed in 
the East, and by the still more wonderful 
management from Washington, the army un- 
der Gkh. Btjrnside, in East Tennessee, sepa- 
rated and neutralized, the Confederacy was 
not able to seize such an opportunity to 

^destroy that army; and that the invincible 
Army of the Cumberland, now bearing the 
biunt of all the war, was able to end the bat- 
tle by a clear repulse of the enemy, and to 
gain its territorial objective. 



CHAPTER LVI. 

THE MATURED OPINIONS OF GENS. GRANT AND 
SHERMAN ON THE VICKSEUBG CAMPAIGN— THE 
BEVIEWEB HUMBLY ACCEPTS THE JUDGMENT 
OF THESE GREAT GENERALS. 

The military results of the Viclcsburg cam- 
paign were so completed by the surrender of 
the place, that, as Gen. Shbeman remarks in 
his memoirs: "Grant's army had seemingly 
completed itsshare of the work of war," and it 
was now at rest where it had no influence on 
the great campaign now going forward in the 
interior of the Western zone, not even to the 
holding of any of the Confederate forces to 
the defensive against it in Mississippi, or 
detaining the troops recently under Gen. 
J. E. Johnston fro'm joining Gen. Bragg in 
the concentration against Gen. Bosecsams 
and the Army of the Cumberland." Says 
Gen. Sherman: 

Our success at Vioksburg produced other results 
not so favorable to our cause— a general relaxation 
of effort, and desire to escape the hard drudgery o( 
the camp; officer" sought leave of absence to visit 
thefr homes, and soldiers obtained furloughs and 
discharges on the most slender pretexts; even the 
general government seemel to relax its efforts to 
replenish ourranlts with new men, or to enforce the 
draft, and the politicians were pressing their 
schemes to reorganize or patch up some form of 
£lvU government, as fast as the armies gained par- 
tial possession of the States. 

The "politicians" were simply acting upon 
the simple military idea of the time, that the 



capture of Vicksburg wasa fatal blow to the 
Confederacy, and was ai least equivalent to 
the occupation of the State of Mississippi', 
and this idea is set forth by Badeau in his 
glorification of Grant's achievement. 

When A military operation has nothing 
further to do, and has left the army where it 
is neutralized as to the war, and its Com- 
manding General departs on a hunt for an- 
other peripheral expedition, is a time for re- 
laxation and furloughs, and for discharges of 
such as had become enfeebled by hardships 
in a malarious region, of whom there were 
thousands that had gone through the cam- 
paign, but were now too broken in health to 
be fit for another. But the war was yet to be 
fought, and how, while Grant's army was 
lying idle out of the theater of the war, the 
Confederate chiefs were straining effort to 
gather a force under Gen. Bragg to fall upon 
the army of Gen. Bosecbans, now pushing 
into the heart of the Confederacy. 

Yan Hoene's History of the Army Of the 
Cumberland narrates that on the 30th of 
August, at the time when the Army of the 
Cumberland was crossing the Tennessee River, 
a loyal citizen, escaped from Chattanooga, 
brought Gen. Rosecrans intelligence that 15,- 
000 men were on the way from Mississippi to 
join Gen. Bea(Jg: Further along he states 
that Bragg had been joined by two divisions 
from Mississippi. Also, in his general re- 
marks on the battle of Chickamauga, he men- 
tions as among the Confederate troops men 
paroled at Vicksburg. 

The strategy of a campaign which thus ends 
by taking an army to a place where it has no 
influence on other operations, as if its part in 
the war were done, while the war is still in- 
creasing in magnitude and its greatest actions 
are yet to be, is a subject for the study of the 
military profession, and should have a promi- 
nent place in the text books at the milUary 
institute. 

In going back from the immediate and fin- 
ished results to make a brief review of the 
grand tactics of the campaign, the reviewer 
has the salisfaction of following the matured 
conclusions of the Commanding General as 
given by his supervised historian, and also of 
his greatest Captain, as given in his memoirs. 
Thus he has that confidence which the "lay- 
man" feels when he follows the judgment of 
men of the military profession, particularly 
of those who themselves, in their written 
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memoirs, were tlie greatest part o£ the great 
even ts. 

Says Gen. Seiebman in his memoirs, after 
having recited the several failures in the 
bayou and canal cutting attempts : 

I had always contended that the best way to take 
Vicksburg was to resume the movement which had 
been so well begun the previous November, viz. : 
Por the main army to march by land down the 
country inland of the Mississippi River, while the 
gunboat flee.t and a minor laud force should threat- 
en \lcksburg in Its river front. I reasoned that 
with the large force then subject to Gen. Grant's 
orders— viz., four army corps— he could easily re- 
sume the movement from Memphis by way of Ox- 
ford and Grenada to Jackson, Miss., or down the 
ridge between the Yazoo and the Big Black. 

Gen. Sheeman also confirms the exhibit 
made by this history, that Gen. Gbast's at- 
tempt to go to join Gen. Banks, by way of his 
Duckport canal. Willow Bayou, and Bayou 
Vidal, to New Carthage, was tor tlie purpose 
of getting away from his hopeless situation at 
Vicksburg, without seeming to go back, 
which, as he says, was "for other than mili- 
tary reasons," meaning that it was to quiet 
the country by seeming to go forward, when, 
in truth, he was abandoning the expedition. 
For Gen. Sherman goes on : 

But Gen. Grant would not, for reasons other than 
military, take any course which looked like taking 
a. step backward, and he himself concluded 
on the river movement below Vicksburg, so as to 
appear like connecting with Gen. Banks, who at 
the same time was besieging Port Hudson from 
the direction of New Orleans. 

Gen. Sherman narrates that his opinion of 
the interior line, as that by which the cam- 
paign would achieve great results, to which 
the fall of Vicksburg would be a conse- 
quence, was concurred in by Gen. Grant after 
all was over. He says: 

He has told me since the war that had we pos- 
sessed in December, 1862, the experience of march- 
ing and maintaining armies without a. regular 
base, which we afterward acquired, lie would have 
gone on from Oxford, as first contemplated, and 
would not have turned bade because of the de- 
struction of his depot at Holly Springs by Van 
Dorn. 

This is a candid statement by Gen. Grant 
that he abandoned the true tactical line, be- 
cause he had yet to learn how to move and 
subsist an army in a country of abundance. 



when his immediate depot of stores had been 
lost. 

No lesson of the war was so strongly im- 
pressed on the public mind, and on the 
minds of the volunteer soldiers, as that the 
education at the military institute turned out 
officers knowing the whole art of war; and 
that on the other hand, without thispassing 
through the institute, no degree of general 
education and no natural aptitude, genius, or 
experience, or achievement could make any- 
thing but a mere pretense of a soldier— a 
fiction, whose successes or failures were alike 
blundei's. TTpon this admirable rule were 
promotions and commands assigned and 
military operations judged. Yet the moving 
and subsisting of armies in the enemy's coun- 
try is an elementary part of the art of war. 
But Gen. Sherman here states a simple con- 
fession by Gen. Grant that after all 
the service he had seen in the war he aban- 
doned a promising campaign and retreated 
ignominiouislViand thereby finally abandoned 
the true tactical line, because he had not yet 
learned the rudimentary part of war, that an 
army may be subsisted i n a coun try of abun- 
dant supplies for a few days, when by sheer 
neglect of another rudiment of war it has lost 
its immediate depot of supplies. 

The younger part of this generation- may 
get an idea of the way the war was made to 
last four years, and to cost seven thousand 
millions, and to call out more than a million 
of men, when our greatest General, now in 
command of a great department, and of 130,- 
000 men, as good soldiers as the world ever 
saw, was yet serving an apprenticeship, and 
learning the very elemenlary parts of war, at 
the expense of sacrificing campaigns, and of 
flying from the tactical line to an impossible 
one. Gen. Sherman goes on : 

The distance from Oxford to the rear of Vicks- 
burg is little greater than t)y the circuitous route we 
afterward followed from Biuinsbnrg to Jackson and 
Vicksburg, during which we had neither depot nor 

train of supplies. 

In other words, after all the cost of getting 
to Bruinsburg, the army was far worae situ- 
ated for marching to Jackson then when, in 
November, six months before, it was at Ox- 
ford, and Pembektox had fallen back to the 
south of the Yallabusha. Upon this Gen.! 
Sherman remarks— not as a criticism, but 
simply remarlcs: 
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^Ihaye never criticised Gen. Grant's strategy on 
IfelB or any other occasion, tut I tliought then that 
tie had lost an opportunity, which cost him* and us 
six months ol extra hard work ; tor we miKht have 
captured Vickshurg Irota the direction of Oxlord 
in January, quite as easily as was afterward done 
m July, 1?63. 

; These remarks by Gen. Sherman, which are 
not a criticism, relieve the revievrer from the 
disagreeable vrork of criticism. This, and 
Gen. Graht's concurrence therein, saves the 
lay reviewer from the presumption of differ- 
ing from these great soldiers, and leaves to 
him the more pleasant work of agreeing en- 
tirely with their conclusion. The mutual 
admiration and confidence of these great 
Captains give great interest to their judg- 
ment of the radical blunder of the whole 
campaign. But Gen. Shekmaw, who states 
that it was for "other than military reasons" 
that Gen. Geakt practiced the imposture on 
the country of pretending to go to Port Hud- 
son because of his dead failure on Vicksburg, 
omits to state that it was also for other than 
military reasons that Gen. Grakt left the in- 
iferior line at Oxford, after he had arranged 
gp)-operation with Sheeman, and had sent 
him back to Memphis, and that it was the 
vision of Gen. MoClernand, with LiifooLu's 
Ipkimission in his pocket, coming to com- 
mand a river expedition, that caused Gen. 
.JrBAHT to falter, to weakly inquire of Wash- 
iJngton, "How far do you want me to go?" to 
Ihalt, to leave the enemy, relieved from the 
pressure of his advance, free to operate in his 
rear, and then to make the loss of hi^ com- 
Imnnications a pretense for going back to 
head off McClernand, leaving Sherman to 
take his men to blind slaughter at Chickasaw 
Bluffs. 

Gen. Sheemah's statement of Gen. Grant's 
afterthought is furtlier corroborated by Ba- 
DEAU, who, in narrating Grant's success in 
subsisting his army in the retreat from Ox- 
■iord, after Van Dorn had destroyed his stores 
at Holly Springs, says: 

Gen. Grant has told me, when discussing this 
campaien, that had he known then what he soon 
afterward learned— the possibility of subsisting an 
army of 30,000 men without supplies other than 
Ithose drawn from the country— he could at that 
time have pushed on to the rear of Vicksburg. and 
babi y have succeeded in capturingjthe. place. 

This statement is the more interesting from 



being made upon Grant's discovery then, a 
Oxford, that an army in a campaign can draw 
supplies from the country, for, says Badeau: 

For over a week he had no communication with 
the North, and for two weeks no supplies. But 
the country was found to be abundantly stocked. 
Everything for the subsistence of man or beast, for 
fifteen miles east and west of the railroad, from 
ColTeeville to La Grange, wns appropriated to the 
use of the army. The families of the farmers suf- 
fered, but the soldiers were fed ; and the lesson was 
taught which Grant afterward applied in the rear 
of Vicksburg, and which Sherman, having seen the 
application, practiced on a still larger scale in the 
marches through Georgia and the Carollnas- the 
lesson that an army may live, thoQsh its communi- 
cations are destroyed. 

Thus does Badeatj, approved by Grant, 
corroborate Sherman's statement of Grant's 
admission, that if he had then known how to 
subsist an army for a short time in a country 
of abundance, as he afterward learned, he 
could then have gone on from Oxford to 
Jackson. And Badeau makes the admission 
more interesting by stating that it was after 
Grant had learned, on the Holly Springs and 
Oxford line, the simple lesson that he could 
subsist an army on the country, that he left 
that true tactical line and went to an impos- 
able one, because his line of supply had been 
temporarily broken. 

Badeau, revised by Grant, has to explain 
Grant's present disregard of the lesson which 
he had learned, and he does it shrewdly by this: 

Although the soldiers found all that was neces- 
sary. Grant was anxious until he discovered the 
success of the experiment. It was one hitherto un- 
tried, and, while uncertain of its results, ho moved 
his army back to La Grange, abandoning the cam 
paign, which had been pressed to a distance of fifty 
or sixty miles. 

Thus was the rudimentary educational ac- 
quirement by this costly lesson laid on the 
shelf, and Grant went to plant his army in 
the swamps west of the Mississippi, to learn 
further elementary lessons in the art of war. 
This gives an idea of what it cost to edu- 
cate one General. 

If Grant had gone on from Oxford to Jack- 
son, and established himself strongly there, 
Vicksburg would be untenable to the Con- 
federates, and would have fallen of itself. 
Gen. J. E. Johnston said that our possession of 
Jackson would even tuate in the loss of the State 
of Mississippi to the Confederacy. But reaching 
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it by a raid from Grand Gulf, we conld only 
raid it. By the interior line the army would 
have possessed and covered the country of the 
Departmentot the Tennessee, and thestrategic 
places which had been the objective of a pre- 
vious great campaign of an army of 100,000, 
but which were now abandoned to the enemy. 
Its progress down Northern Mississippi would 
have converted the resources of a rich country 
to the national use, which this strange aban- 
donment left to supply the Coiitederate 
armies. 

It would have given support and co-opera- 
tion to the Army of the Cumberland, from 
which this strange departure isolated it as 
completely as if it had been taken out of the 
world. From the Department of the Cum- 
berland to the Mississippi River, the Depart- 
ment of the Tennessee was laid open to the 
enemy, north to the Ohio Kiver; and all that 
region, open to Confederate incursions, 
flanked Eobeoeans' army in the Stone River 
and Chattanooga campaigns. Happily the 
lay reviewer can avoid the presumption of 
drawing this conclusion on a purely military 
affair, and can escape the displeasure of dif- 
fering with military men on their own 
achievements, when these great Captains con- 
cur in the judgment that the abandonment 
of the interior campaign was a blunder, and 
was because Gen. Geant had yet to learn this 
elementary part of the art of war. 



CHAPTER LVII. 

GEN. GKANT AWARDED THE SOLE HOKOE AND RE- 
SFOHBIBILITY OF THE SEVERAL PLAKS OF THE 
VICKSBURG CAMPAIGN — THE REASON WHY HE 
ABANDONED THE INTERIOR CAMPAIGN — HIS 
GREAT OPPORTDKITY. 

Gen. Grant's authorized historian affirms 
' that all of the operations against Vicksburg 
were of Grant's sole planning, and that not 
only did he unapproachably transcend all 
his Generals, but in the very turning point 
of the campaign, when it^ emerged from the 
swamp disasters and entered the triangular 
road to victory, he went contrary to the opin- 
ions of all his subordinate oflHcers. 

Gen. Sherman generously awards the same 
exclusive honor to Grant. He says: "The 
campaign of Vioksburg, in its conception and 



execution, belonged exclusively to Gen. 
Grant." He corroborates this by saying 
that when Gen. Grant retreated from the in- 
terior campaign, "I thought then that he had 
lost an opportunity, which cost hira and na 
six months' extra hard work; for we might 
have captured Vicksburg from the direction 
of Oxford in January quite as easily as was 
afterward done in July, 1863." No one has 
contested Gen. Grant's sole credit for all the 
planning of the several operations which 
have been embraced in the general term as 
the Vicksburg Campaign, comprising a 
variety of campaigns and expeditions. And 
both Sherman and Badeau quote Grant as 
admitting that his retreat from the campaign- 
by the line of the Mississippi Central Rail- 
road was a mistake. 

This admission of the military blunder of 
retreating from a promising campaign, on the 
true military line, where he had abundant 
force, great preparation of supplies, and had 
only to go forward to accept the success 
which was at hand, carries with it an admis- 
sion of Gen. Grant's sole responsibility for 
all the consequences of this error. The re- 
viewer may avoid the sin of presumptuous 
criticism by accepting the matured judgment 
of the sole author and finisher of those 
operations, and of his great Captain, and he 
may plant himself impregnably on the base 
of their judgment in reviewing the direct 
consequences of ^his confessed blunder. And 
no operation in all the war had greater con- 
sequences, in the consuming of the volun- 
teers and resources of the nation. 

Both Gen. Sherman and Adam Badead 
quote Gen. Grant as excusing his abandon- 
ment of the Yallabusha campaign by his in- 
experience in war, in the elementary part 
of subsisting an army in the enemy's coun- 
try; but this is an instance of modesty -doing 
itself injustice. Badeau's narrative of that 
retreat shows plainly that Grant's object was 
to keep McClernand from the command of 
the rivBE expedition, and he narrates this as 
a sufficient reason. Gen. Sherman had just 
made an extraordinary march from Memphis, 
with three divisions, to join Grant's array 
south of the Tallahatchie, and thus all was 
ready for a decisive advance, when Grant 
heard that Lincoln was favoring McClek- 
nand's project of a river expedition. 

He thought to head off McClernand by 
hurrying Sherman back tQ Meuiphis to or-. 
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|anize and embark a river expedition ahead 
i^oCLBRNAKD. By this, alone, did Gbant 
picrifice his campaign. He divided his army 
by a wide distance, where communication 
was Impossible, and the force he had left was 
not sufficient for a bold offensive movement. 
That Grant intended any, after detach- 
ing Sherman, is incredible. To go forward 
was to expose his half of the army to de- 
struction. The co-operation with Shkrman 
in a concerted attack on Vicksburg, which 
was talked of, was, in the nature of things, 
impossible. Grant could not march to co- 
operate by attacking Vicksburg in the rear 
without having to cross the difficult Yalla- 
basba, and expose his half of the army to 
Pembbbton's concentrated forces. 

■ajiccording to all rational calculations this 
would have taken his army to destruction. 
He could not communicate with Sherman 
to arrange concert of action, if that had been 
possible. His talk of co-operation, as repre- 
sented by Badeatj, was so vague as to leave a 
doubt of its sincerity. It was so vague that 
Badeac was enahled to cast on Gen. Sher- 
man the sole responsibility for his slaughter 
'(if his troops at Chickasaw Bayon, by de- 
nying that he had reason to expect concert of 
action. He supports this by citing, as the "ex- 
tent of Grant's promise of co-operation," the 
following: "I will hold the troops here in 
readiness to co-operate with you in such 
manner as the movements of tlie enemy may 
^ake necessary." In short, he had halted, 
Jirhile Sherman was to march back to Mem- 
phis, gather boats from all the rivers, and 
embark for Vicksbure, to beat McCi/Ernand, 
and there to sacrifice his troops by attempting 
the impossible. 

When a General halts for an indefinite 
period, in an offensive campaig>i, he abandons 
it. Still more if when he has ^invaded 
ihe enemy's country, and stretched out his 
own communications, he sends back half his 
army out of sight, out of support and out of 
communications. But Badbau, in order to 
allow that Sherman, though in error, may 
have bad some vague reason to expect co- 
loration, adds- "It was, however, under- 
itood in conversation that in case Pembekton 
retreated. Grant would follow him up, 
ptween the Yazoo and the Big Black 
nvers, to the Mississippi." Thus did Grant's 
subsequent movements now depend on 
Pembbbton's retreating, and retreating ' be- 



tween these rivers, all the way down to the 
Mississippi. Thus the plan was that when 
Grant sent back half his army, Pembeeton 
was to return the compliment by retreating, 
and was to retreat in just the line that 
Grant desired. Otherwise Sherman was to be 
left without support. The lay reader has to 
admire that the lives of intelligent volunteers 
were placed at the mercy of such headless mili- 
tary plans as these. 

These afterthoughts of Grant's historian do 
injustice to his military capacity, in the vain 
effort to cover the fact that he abandoned the 
campaign, to beat McOlebnakd outof the com- 
mand ot the river expedition. He had aban- 
doned it when he sent back half his army. 
To say that he meant to go forward after 
that is to charge him with the incredible in- 
competency of reducing his army one-half 
in the tide of an offensive campaign in a 
hostile country. To suppose that he thought 
that when Sherman got to Vicksburg, Pbm- 
bebton would fall back to that place, and 
that then he would follow him and co-oper- 
ate with Sherman, is to accuse him of mili- 
tary idiocy. No forward movement was pos- 
sible after he had divided his army. His 
halting exposed the rest of his array to de- 
struction, if an enterprising General had 
been against him. He got off cheaply from 
the consequences of his own conduct by the 
lossof his stores and some detachments cap- 
tured. But after Sherman had gone,- Grant 
heard from Halleck that Lincoln desired 
that McClbrnand's corps should form pa^t of 
the river expedition, and that McClbbnahd 
have "the immediate command under your 
direction." 

Badbac's narrative shows clearly that 
Grant then determined to go back and 
take the direction of the river expedition by 
going with it, which would reduce Mc- 
Clernahd to the command of his corps. To 
beat MgClbrnand was the great military ob- 
ject for which Grant gave up that which, 
if pushed forward with energy, might reason- 
ably have achieved greater results than were 
achieved by any campaign of the war.' . And 
in this he would let McClernand go and en- 
tangle his men in the West Mississippi 
swamps, till the malaria had eaten them up. 
A fleet from the lower river, a year previous, 
had found Vicksburg impregnable to naval 
attack, and inacessible from the river, and 
had shown that the canal to turn the ri^er 
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was an impossibility. This was intelligence 
whioli a General should have had before he 
abandoned a great campaign to repeat this 
experiment. Gen. Grant must have had it, 
but he seems to have thought that McCleb- 
KAND might overcome these obstacles, and the 
great object of beating McClebkand obscured 
all other military objects. 

The enemy's taking the offensive was the 
inevitable consequence of Geant's slow, hesi- 
tating.and linallj' halting movement. The de- 
struction oi his immediate depot of supplies 
was not the cause, but the consequence of "his 
desertion of the campaign. With Shermak, 
he had had a force twice as great as Pembeb- 
TON could bring to opipose his advance. The 
season was favorable, the ground dry, 
the country rich in supplies. If he had 
marched to Jackson, Pembeeton would have 
been compelled to try conclusions with him 
on that line. His defeat of Pembekton and 
occupation -of Jackson would have made 
Vicksburg untenable to Pembeeton. All that 
rich country of Northern Mississippi would 
have contributed supplies to our forces, in- 
stead of feeding the Confederate army to the 
end of the war. 

Gen. J. E. Johnston said that Grant's pos- 
session of Jackson would bring the loss of 
Misisssippi to the Confederacy. As a soldi er 
he could not then believe that Grant in- 
tended only di devastating raid on Jackson, 
and the destruction of a railroad center which 
military intelligence would convert to great 
power as a base for further opeiations. The 
firm occupation of Jackson would have 
threatened Meriden, another railroad center — 
the two commanding all the railroads of Mis- 
sissippi. By the river to Vicksburg, and by 
the railroads to the North, Grant would have 
lines of supplies for any further campaigns, 
and in no part of the South could these be 
more feasible, or more in the vitals of the 
Confederacy. 

With such success as was within Grant's 
easy reach, by faithfully keeping on in his 
campaign, the administration would have 
sent him all the forces he wanted, and he 
might then, by real and great achievements, 
have risen to that supreme dictatorial posi- 
tion over ail the armies and over the ad- 
ministration which he gained after vast sac- 
rifices, by comparatively small successes, 
which were magnified by the contrast of 
their broad setting in his own failures. 



Even if he had rested at Jackson, the conn- 
try which he would occupy, the disasters in- 
flicted on the enemy, and the forces which the 
Confederacy would have to keep on the de- 
fensive against his commanding position, 
would greatly cripple the enemy, and would 
be direct co-operation with the campaigns of 
the Army of the Cumberland, from which 
this diversion isolated Grant's army. All this 
sacrifice of his own great opportunity, and of 
his country's cause, and of the lives of the 
volunteers, was remorselessly made, to no 
other end than to beat Gen. McCiEEBAND, 
whom he regarded as a personal rival, out of 
the command of the Mississippi Kiver expe- 
dition, to which Lincoln in his easy going 
mood had in an evil hour appointed him. 



CHAPTER LVll. 

A SUMMAET REVIEW OF THE OPERATIONS FEOM 
THE TIME WHEN GEANT TOOK COMMAND 01 
THE EIVEE EXPEDITIONS TO THE TAKING OF 
VICKSB0BG. 

By the time that Gen. Grant had completed 
his success in beating Gen. McClebnand otit 
of the command of the Mississippi River ex- 
pedition by assuming it to himself, he realized 
that he had beaten himself by taking his 
great army and navy to a, place where any 
rational military operation was impossible. 
At the very outset he was reduced to the 
straitof making projects and undertakings to 
keep up the pretense of a militai-y operation, 
but from which nothing else was expected. 

His Holly Springs disaster and retreat had 
disgusted the country, which now recalled all 
his failures, and looked upon this as cumula- 
tive proof of his incompetency. Erelong 
the utterly unmilitary character of his bayou, 
canal, and swamp undertakings, and the con- 
suming of the volunteers in hardships in that 
malarious morass.caused a popular demand for 
his removal. Public opinion was only in part 
deceived' by his bulletins to Haileck, for the 
country had means of true intelligence. In 
the course of failures, this General, who had 
sacrificed a, campaign to head off McCleb- 
nand, was put to a great strait to keep hi 
own military head on. ;l 

The first plan ordered by Gen. Grant, M 
taking formal command at Milliken's Bend, 
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■wa3 a plan to abandon the Vioksburg expe- 
dition. Says Badeau: "On the 30th of Janu- 
ary, the day after he assumed command of 
the Vicksburg expedition, Gbant gave orders 
for cutting a way from the Mississippi to 
Lake Providence, and went himself to that 
place on the 4th of February." This was a 
Jproject to get from the Mississippi, on the 
west side, about seventy miles above Vicks- 
burg, through a swamp, into a small bayou, 
and from that into a chain of bayous, diverg- 
ing forty or fifty miles from the river, and 
through a wonderfully crooked chain of sup- 
posed navigation of 400 to 600 miles, to fetch 
out in Red River. 

' Thus, after he had succeeded in putting 
hizniself in the place of MoClebnand, at the 
cost of sacrificing a great campaign, his first 
plan was to run away — to take his army aim- 
lessly somewhere, anywhere, so as to get off 
without seeming to retreat again. Fortunately, 
be could not make an entrance into this laby- 
rinth, for it he had got his army and the gun- 
boats and transports fairly in, it is not prob- 
able that they would, ever have come out save 
asjponfederate captures. The experience of 
the Steele's Bayou expedition, and of the Ya- 
zoo fass expedition, proved that a few men 
with axes could shortly block this sort of 
navigation, and that the great guns, of the 
navy were of no use against skirmishers. But 
while the country was made to believe that 
Gbant was evolving wonderful plans to cap- 
ture Vioksburg, he was planning to retreat, 
and was consuming his army and risking its 
total destruction by sending it into labyrinth 
expeditions to keep the country deceived in 
order to save himself. 

The plan to divert the Mississippi by a ca- 
nal was also a plan to get away from Vicks- 
borg. It is hard to believe that Grant was so 
blind to the simplest physical forces as to 
suppose that this mighty river, running with 
vast volume a hundred feet below the surface 
of the earth, at the rate of five or six miles 
an hour, could be diverted by scratching the 
surface with a ditch. But Badeau" says that 
f*he idea took hold on LincoI/K's imagination. 
THalleck told Geamt, for Limcoln, to pay par- 
ticular attention to the scheme to turn the 
Mississippi. Geaht was now in a predica- 
ment when he needed a pretense of a plan, 
and this pretense of diverting the river would 
divert Lincoln and the public mind. As 
tikrly as the 4th of February he wrote Hajt 



LBOK that he had lost all faith in it. But 
still he kept up the pretense, and kept on 
abusing his troops by this depressing labor, at 
which their intelligence revolted. The after 
curtailing of this stupendous plan to the lit- 
tle one of making a canal through which 
shallow boats could pass, was alike impossi- 
ble. The rise of the river at that point, by 
flood, is more than forty feet. Before the ca- 
nal could be dug, the fall of the river would 
leave it in air. Yet Geaht kept the troops at 
this work for near two months after he had 
told Hallkck that it was impracticable, and 
that already the Contederates had erected 
batteries to command the outlet, and there- 
fore it would be useless if made. 

The Yazoo Pass plan was to cut the levee on 
the east side of the Mississippi, at a place which 
by direct line was 160 miles above Vicksbug, to 
open a passage for shallow boats through nar- 
row and crooked bayous to the Tallahatchie, 
through that to the Yallabusha, and by that 
into the Yazoo. And then what? This de- 
tachment, whose long, narrow, and wonder- 
fully tortuous communication a few axmen 
could obstruct by felling trtes across, could 
not reach any ground from which it could at- 
tack Vicksburg by the rear, save where ihe 
Confederates could quickly concentrate a 
force to attack it, and where it would be im- 
possible for Gbakt to support it in any way. 
The further it got into this trap, the nearer it 
would get to destruction. 

Fortunately for our troops, the Confeder- 
ates had planted a battery at the junction of 
the Yallabusha and Yazoo, which, by an air 
line, is a hundred miles above Vicksburg, 
which our boats could not pass, and fortu- 
nately, the head of th^ expedition backed out 
before the Confederates had surrounded it. 
The Steele's Bayou expedition was partly 
undertaken as a diversion to relieve the en- 
tangled Yazoo Pass expedition. It took gun- 
boats and Shebuan's corps into a circuitous 
chain of narrow, crooked bayous, from which 
it was glad to make a very narrow escape. 
And if it had got further in, escape would 
have been less likely. 

The wonderful fortune of the army was in 
its successive escapes fi-om Gen. Geant's 
plans. 'These various plans were carried along 
at the same time — the river diverting canal, 
the Lake Providence plan, the Yazoo Pass 
plan, the Steele's Bayou plan — severally 
aiming in opposite directions; and now came 
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the most wonderful of all, the Duokport ca- 
nal and bayou plan to get down to Gen. 
Banks' Department, which may he called the 
Port Hudson plan. Halleck and Lincoln 
had come to the conclusion that all of 
Grant's bayou undertakings were diversions, 
and that he could do nothing at Vicksburg, 
and they now urged him to get away and go 
and join Banks. Thus the taking of Vicks- 
burg had been eliminated from the campaign, 
and now the great objective was to get Ueant 
to move somewhere, and to seem to go for- 
ward, although really to retreat. 

Under this peremptory urgency to move 
somewhere, Gkant formed the Port Hudson 
plan. The panic of a routed army, under a 
cavalry charge, could alone excuse such a 
plunging into the unknown as that which 
Gkant now ordered, under this pressure from 
the rear. The plan was to make a new canal, 
starting from Milliken's Bend, atDuckport, to 
a narrow bayou called "Walnut, which fetches 
a great circuit to southeast and northeast, to 
Roundabout Bayou, then by great crooks to 
Bayou Vidal, which at a point in its circuit 
had a connection with the river by a crevasse 
at New Carthage. By this narrow and tortu- 
ous water route, whose navigation was in 
great'part conjecture, which, if navigable at 
all, would cease to be as soon as the high 
flood fell, shallow barges were to supply the 
army, which was to march along the edge of 
these bayous to New Carthage, and from there 
by means of these flatboats to descend the 
river to Grand Gulf and carry that strongly 
fortified place by assault trom these frail 
craft, in order to gain a point of departure to 
Port Hudson. 

From Grand Gulf Gkant was to send-20,000 
men to Banks, while the rest abode at Grand 
Gulf, depending for supplies on this supposed 
■ navigable route of fifty miles in the enemy's 
country, through great woods, where a few 
choppers could quickly close it, until the 
corps of 20,000 had reached Banks in some 
unknown way, and Banks had taken Port 
Hudson, which might stand a sieee as long as 
Vicksburg. Then Banks, with his corps, was 
to come up to join Gkant, and then the com- 
bined army would begin anew some operation 
agai nst Vicksburg. Wi th' moderation of speech 
it may be remarked that tlie escape of the array 
trbm this plan was a wonderful stroke of for- 
tune. 

The army was started on this retreating 



stratagem. The navigable route was never 
navigable. The falling river had left the ca- 
nal in air at the very time when Grant was 
reporting to Halleck that it could be de-; 
pended on to supply the army, and that "the 
navigation can be kept good, I think, by us- 
ing our dredges constantly until there is 
twenty feet fall." The means for the supply 
of the army were found impossible after the 
army had begun its march. The impossibil- 
ity was before evident to all but the willfully 
blind. The army was on the move into the 
unknown, with the line of supplies, on which 
the Commanding General's plan depended, 
dropped out; but it must move, althpugh to 
destruction, or Gkant would be removed. 

The advance corps of 20,000 men, having to 
build its own road along the edge of the 
bayous, just above the flood, strained the 
road's capacity for its own subsistence; and 
from the" failure of the water route it had no 
boats to cross the Mississippi. The army was 
now saved from retreaping from a retreat by 
the destructive resort of running boats past 
the Vicksburg guns. This was a desperate 
afterthought in a desperate situation. At 
first it cost the destruction of about halt, but 
soon the Confederates strengthened their 
water batteries, and at the last venture only 
one out of three loaded transports got by, 
and so this desperate resort ended. But by 
this afterthought alone were boats got to 
cross the Mississippi. The plan to assault 
Grand Gulf by landing in front from towed 
.flatboats was as pretty a plan for a colossal 
slaughter as the wit of man could devise. 
Fortune again saved the army trom the Com- 
manding General's plan. 

The plan to divide the army at Grand Gulf 
by sending a part to Gen. Banks, holding the 
rest at Grand Gulf passive, to abide the result 
of the Louisiana campaign, depending on a 
circuitous, narrow bayou route, its convolu- 
tions reaching far into the enemy's country, 
or on a road by the same route, now stretched 
seventy miles to Hard Time.s, was a complete 
plan, a the object had been to have both 
parts of the army made prisoners. The ina- 
bility to make even a landing at Grand Gulf 
saved the troops from that premeditated 
slaughter. The accident of the finding of a 
landing at Bruinsburg, above the flood, and un- 
guarded, with a road running to the;hi|^ 
ground ; the energy of the advance corps, whicti 
pushed on by a forced march to Port Gibson, 
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and beat a CoJifederate detachment, and 
feereby made Grand Gulf untenable, gave to 
jSkant the chance to report not only a inove- 
'ment away from Vioksburg accomplished, 
but a victory, and his point of departure for 
Port Hudson gained. This was reasonable 
assurance that his bead would stay on long 
enough for him to consider the situation, and 
be stopped to consider. 

No reason can be found in Badeatj's history 
for Gkaut's abandoning his Port Hudson 
plan, now that he had gained the place 
which was to be the point of departure. That 
riwhich Gkant gave to Banks as a reason was 
ijhat he could not retrace his steps. Badbatj 
repeats this as if it were a reason. But al- 
though Grant could give no reason for aban- 
doning his great plan, reasons enough are 
apparent. The reasons were the impossibility 
oi his plan; an impossibility as apparent 
when he conceived it as now. His' navigable 
rente of supply on which it was based never 
had an existence. Even if he could feed his 
army by that road, he could not protect it 
from the enemy. If he had halted, and had 
embarked part of his troops, the Confederates 
would have taken the offensive, and they 
CDUid soon cut off his single road of supplies 
and; Ibesiege him at Grand Gulf. He had rea- 
sons enough, but to state them would be to 
confess the utter folly of his generalship. 

And now, by his miraculous escape from 
his own devices, a great opportunity was pres- 
ent, and he had only to let his splendid 
troops go forward to achieve a victory which 
would have had the effect to wipe from the 
public memory all his blunders and failures. 
Although he had scattered his army by the 
necessity to protect the long line from Milli- 
keii's Bend, he yet had a movable force su- 
^riorto Pembeeton's, and soldiers confident 
lb themselves and in their officers. TheCon- 
fe|erate ^etachments had returned to Vioks- 
burg. FriOm Grant's position at Hankinson's 
Ferry, a march of ten miles would reach 
Warrenton by the rear, and would make the 
Ooffederates evacuate that, as at Grand Gulf. 
This would restore the army to its base of 
Supplies at Milliken's Bend, by a road of only 
two miles across the tongue of land, and 
Bfould add to his offensive column the 
Vops ''gia''^'"S the long road from Milli- 
ken's Bend to New Carthage. 

From Warren tor> a march of five miles 
^^Id take his array upon the railroad com- 



munication of Violtsburg, and force Pembbb- 
TON to ah immediate issue, which our troops 
were eager for. Was there a soldier of that . 
array, except Grant, who feared the issue? 
The great opportunity was before his face. 
No military genius was required to seize it; no 
strategy; no tactics but of the simplest; 
nothing but to let his troops go forward, un- 
der their own officers, to victory. The only op- 
portunity for the exercise Of great military ge- 
nius in this situation was the genius to avoid 
a great opportunity. This was the genius 
which Grant exercised as conspicuously 
here as he had done in the Mississippi Cen- 
tral campaign. 

The reason why Grant shunned this oppor- 
tunity, and the object for which he marched 
his army away from supplies and from Vicks- 
burg, fifty miles into a hostile region, leaving 
Pemberton's army on his flank and rear, can 
not be ascertained from any direct statement 
in Badeau's history. Pretended reasons are 
alleged, which are contradictory to one an- 
other and are trivial in themselves and a 
reflection on Grant's competency, and there 
is much of vagueness, from airof which the 
critical reader is left to find the reason, which 
plainly v,'as that Grant wished to avoid join- 
9hg issue with Pemberton in a battle, and that 
his movement into the interior had for its 
original Object nothing more than a raid, to 
keep up that policy of seeming to do, which 
he entered upon as soon as he took com- 
mand of the river expedition, thinking 
to regain, by the rapid marches of an unen- 
cumbered army, a point on the Mississippi 
from which to call for re-enforcements to be- 
gin a campaign against VioksLurg. 

No other objective than this can be sifted 
from Badeau's narrative; nor, in his atter- 
thought attempts to give reasons, is there any 
that does not border on military idiocy. The 
beginning of this raid was in a halting man- 
ner, as if Grant had not made up his mind. 
Badeau says the movements "were in the na- 
ture of developments." They were halting, 
shifting, and aimless until McPherson hap- 
pened/to stumble on a Confederate detach- 
ment at Raymond. Then all was shifted, and 
Grant followed on to Jackson, where he ap- 
plied his energies to destroy that which in a, 
real campaign would have been important 
means for his own army. Then, upon-awilli 
notion, he started all his army to race with 
Johnston for the Mississippi River. This was 
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a race to escape; for after lie had avoided 
Pembeeton alone at Vickaburg, it would be re- 
markably brilliant generalship to come to 
the issue with both Pembeeton and Johk- 
STON, having the stronghold of Vicksbiirg for 
their support. 

His surprise by chance intelligence that 
Pembekton had crossed Big Black River, and 
■was moving for his left and rear, turned him 
from that race, and now he was obliged to 
meet the enemy. And here,- in spite of him- 
self, the splendid quality of the volunteers, 
their indomitable marching, though with 
insufficient food, the energy and skill of a 
corps commander whom he was trying to de- 
feat, the divided counsels of the Confederate 
army, Pemberton's mistaken advance, and 
the accidental advantage of coming upon him 
in the demoralization of retreat, offered 
Geant an opportunity for an easy victory, 
which would have left no organized army to 
oppose his march into Vicksburg. 

Remarkable military genius was requisite to 
bring an army near to repulse by a retreating 
enemy of half its force, but Geant's was equal 
to the opportunity. He consumed the right 
of his army in assaults on a natural fortress, 
the only strong place in the enemy's line, 
which had a clear way round it to the ene^ 
my's road of retreat, because of his persistent, 
idea that the enemy, who in fact was retreat- 
ing by his right, was advancing upon his left 
rear. The heroic valor of the troops thus 
sent to needless slaughter won a victory in 
spite of the blunders of the Commanding 
General. Fortunately, he was remote from 
the battle ot Black River Bridge, where the 
splendid volunteers, under their own officers, 
gave Pemeertoe's army a heavy disaster, with 
but Wttle loss to themselves. 

The time to storm Vicksburg was when 
Sheemah's fresh corps reached it on the 
morning of the 18th, after the midnight 
when Pemeeetojst's demoralized troops had 
entered it. To delay was to violate all mili- 
tary maxims. The defeated army must be 
of very bad material if its morale can not be 
restored in twenty-four or thirty-six hours 
behind intrenchments. The order to assault 
on the next day, the 19th, was to inevitable 
slaughter, and even then it was made in igno- 
rance that the other two corps were not up to 
attack in concert, altliough this concert was in 
the alleged plan. The manner in -which the 
assault of the 23d was ordered to be made' 



'was contrary to any manner of assaulting 
fortified places that was ever taught or prac- 
ticed by military men. It was a terrible sac- 
rifice ot heroic volunteers by a Commanding 
General who seemed to have no feeling for 
the slaughter of his soldiers, and no idea of 
the art of war. 

Such tactics as Grant had in his aimless 
ana shifting movements were intended to 
give to Pembeeton the impregnable defenses 
of Vicksburg. He was as desirous to have 
PEMEERTON'within the fortifacations~as Pem- 
beeton was to be ther^. His objective was 
not to meet and destroy Pembertoh's array 
in the field, but to have it where he could lay 
siege to it. In real military operations. Gen- 
erals in offensive campaigns seek to maneuver 
to come to issue with the enemy outside his 
fortified places; but Grant's great military 
idea was to get the enemy into his fortifica- 
tions. It was here, as afterward on a grander 
scale with Lee's ajmy. 

The labors at which Geant kept his troops 
in the siege wore them out without hastening 
the end. The shooting of pickets, and the 
local games of killing, such as that of "the 
death hole," were not war, but butchery, 
which had no influence on the event. The 
d'eliberate reckoning that, in such affairs, we 
can afford to lose two men to kill one of the 
enemy, is simply a cold blooded calculation 
on the murder of one's own soldiers, which 
does not approach the dignity ot even the 
wars of savages. 

At length the starved garrison surrendered. 
So small had" become the expectations of ad- 
ministration and country of military results 
from our great armies and enormous expendi- 
ture, so strained and protracted the discour- 
agement by Geant's operations, that this cap- 
ture of a starved garrison by four times its 
number, after more than its whole number, 
sick and well, had been consumed in the va- 
riovis Aindertakings against Vicksburg, was 
hailed as a prodigious victory. And now the 
victory which the Commanding General's 
plans had so long shunned, and which had 
cost such vast consumption and sacrifice of 
intelligent volunteers, was glorified as an 
achievement of his genius, and it was 
stretched back to make his failure in the Mis- 
sissippi Central campaign, andall his failures 
in his bayou and canal undertakings, and in 
his marching his army ^away from victory 
after he had reached solid ground, parts of in- 
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^(lelligetit strategy, all leading up to the crown- 
. ins victory. 
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CHAPTER LVIII. 

THK AKT or PROTRACTING THE WAR — THE DIS- 
JOIKTBD AND DIVERGINO SYSTEM — SEESAW 
(5KNEKALSHIP — TO PREVENT OTHERS FROM SUC- 
CEEDING THE FIRST OBJECTIVE — THE PATRIOTIC 
YOI.TJHTBKBS. 



It the obiect had been to protract the war 
for the interest of an army faction, and 
therefor to consume the resources of a great 
Station and the most spirited an4 intelligent 
feldiers the world has ever seen, without de- 
i^isive results, strategic genius could not con- 
trive a more effective plan than by dividing 
Jlie field Of operations into different parallel 
^^>artments, each under a sep%,rate com- 
mander, directed in his separate ling" from 
Washington. 

Yet disjointed and bad as this system of 
separate and independent commands was, it 
had a theory that the several commanders of 
Kpfartments and of offensive campaigns 
l^ould support and co-opevate with each 
^ther. It supposed that these Generals would 
use their great discretion in loyalty to each 
other and <to the country, and it had no 
thought that any one of them would have 
his mind divided between achieving success 
for his own advancement, and keeping a 
commander in a parallel department from 
succeeding; that any one placed in command 
of an army of citizens would care more for 
beating a rival than for beating the enemy. 

If the object had been to so constitute de- 
partments and commanders, and so to order 
armies that one should give no support to an- 
other, or that the commander of one depart- 
ment should prevent the commander of the 
adjoining department from succeeding, strat- 
egy could not better contrive it than by Gen. 
Grant's withdrawing his great army— the 
principal army in the West — from the interior 
campaign, and from all the territory of his 
department, save a few ports on the Missis- 
sippi River, isolating his army, and laying 
open all that country to Confederate occupa- 
tion, while the Army of the Cumberland 
was ordered on a campaign down the interior 
to Chattanooga. 

" The region which Grant abandoned, to 
isolate his army in the Mississippi swamps 



included the strategic places which, in thej 
previous season, had been the objective of a 
great campaign of an array of 100,000 men, 
and whose achievement had in its time been 
declared the breaking of the rebellion's back- 
bone. West Tennessee and North Mississippi 
and Alabama were thus given up to supply 
the Confederate armies, and all these dearly 
gained strategic places were left to the enemy, 
on the right of Gen. Roseceans' army, while 
it had to go forward into the heart of the 
Confederacy, strgtching out its line of sup- 
plies, with the enemy in full possession of the 
country on its flank. 

The strategy was so perfected that even if 
Grant had found the taking of Vicksburg 
practicable from the river, all the same it 
would have isolated his army so that it could 
give neither material nor moral support to 
the campaign of Gen. Rosbora^s, nor hold 
any Confederate troops from joining the 
army which was opposing him. If the object 
had been to destroy one army after another, 
by subjecting each in its turn, unsupported 
by the others, to the combined armies of the 
Confederacy, it is hard to conceive how it 
could be better planned than was done. And 
of all the segregating and isolating of our 
armies by separate and diverging operations, 
that of Vicksburg was the chief, for Surpass- 
ing in the bottling up property even Gen. 
MoClbllan's taking his army from Northern 
Virginia and the interior to the peninsula. 

Looking forward we behold the same won- 
derful management so ordering the Army of 
the Ohio in East Tennessee as to take it from 
co-operation with Gen. Roseorans, and to 
provide that all the Confederate forces be- 
tween Virginia.and the Mississippi should be 
concentrated against Rosecraks, and even 
strengthened by Longstreet's corps from 
Virginia, while our forces between the 
mountains and the Mississippi were divided 
into three isolated ,and non-co-operating 
parts. Further along in the war we shall find 
that Corinth, which was the ereat strategic 
objective of Gen. I-Ialleck's campaign with 
100,000 men, in the spring of 1862, was the 
base of supplies for Hood's army in his cam- 
paign against Gen. George H. Thomas' army 
in December, 1864. 

The declaration of Gens. Grant and Sher- 
man that the true line jf operations was that 
down the Mississippi Central Railroad, which 
Grant abandoned, and that all the results 
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which came after -wasting of the army and 
the season in the swamp operations, might 
have been gained in the fall of 1862, by sim- 
ply keeping on in the line upqn which he 
had started, admits much more than the 
wasting of that army by a palpable blunder, 
which ignored all principles of the art of 
war; admits the withdrawal of the support 
which this line and this territorial possession 
would have given to the Army of the Cum- 
berland in its Chattanooga campaign. 

Is it unreasonable to suppose that such 
support and co-operation in these depart- 
ments might have changed materially the 
history of the war? Is it too much to say 
that good generalship, operating on these 
parallel lines, with such armies, might have 
swept all before them, an^ ended the war in 
the great central zone in 1863? All this is 
happily free from the temerity of a dispute 
of the judgment of professional army men 
by a mere layman ; for this Is bnly a direct 
conclusion trom the after judgment ex- 
pressed by these great Generals. 

The severest military critic could not argue 
a greater military blunder than is thus con- 
fessed by the actors thereof; confessed with a 
plea of an Alleged reason which confesses ig- 
norance of the very elementary parts of the 
military profession. But in fact this aban- 
donment of the Interior campaign was done 
"for other than military reasons." Can we 
regard the long holding out of the Confeder- 
ates in a war so conducted as proof of great 
generalship? On the other hand, can we set 
too high an estimate on the martial qualities 
of the Northern volunteers and their volun- 
teer officers, whose invincible valor, heroic 
endurance of hardship, and hard fighting 
under all the disadvantage and discourage- 
ment ot such leading generalship, fought the 
war through to the triumph of the nation? 

Upon the surrender ot Vioksburg, Gen. 
Geant was promoted, and, upon his recom- 
mendation, Sherman and McPheesok. Ac- 
cording to Badeau, this was the extent of 
his generosity to subordinates. The volun- 
teers who had been consumed by his dreadful 
methods were considered as simply to have 



done the duty which every man owes his 
country. The volunteer officers, who, with 
the men of tlie ranks, had saved Grant from 
his blunders, and Iiad brought tlie succession 
of destructive operations out at last to vie- i 
tory, by sheer hard fighting, were regarded '_ 
by Grant and his approved historian as ex- 
cessively honored by being permitted to serve 
as officers under a "West Point commander, 
and to lead the volunteers into undertakings 
and sacrifices which their intelligence told 
them were ordered without military knowl- 
edge or good sense. 

The more the war is studied the more does 
it inspire admiration for the soldierly quali- 
ties of the American volunteer, and the 
more does it raise pride in a country whose. 
mass of citizens possess such niartial superi- 
ority. The conscientious historian is obliged 
to say that the war did not evolve any Bona- 
parte to a leading command; hut it did 
evolve a patriotic valor, and a military capac- 
ity in the mass of citizens above what any 
had believed. The citizen volunteers fought 
out the war to triumph in spite of blunder- 
ing generalship in the highest commands. 
These splendid martial qualities and heroic 
patriotism in the universal citizen are im- 
measurably higher elements of national 
glory and pride than if all had been achieved 
by ithe genius of one or two Generals, with 
soldiers who were unthinking machines. 
The honor and glory of saving the nation be- 
long not to any individual, but to the Amer- 
ican patriotic volunteers. 

From Vicksbnrg Gen. Gbakt went to take 
command at Chattanooga. The Chattanooga 
campaign of the Army of tlie Cumberland 
under Gen; Roseckans, and the operations of 
Gen. Grant on the river, were materially rel- 
ative; not by co-operation, but by the de- 
parture of one from ;the line of co-operation, 
upon which a regard for militaiy principles 
and a desire to end the war should have 
kept him. Because of this essential relation, 
and forasmuch as the battle of Chattanooga 
terminated Gen. Grant's immediate com- 
mand of the Western armies, a review of that 
battle will terminate this series of papers. 
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CHAPTER LIX. 

iTHKBATTLBS AROUND CHATTANOOGA AFTEB GEN. 
(SBANTTOOK COMJtAND— EETEOSPECTIVE GLANCE 
—THE DISJOINTED OONDTJCT OF THE WAK— CAM- 
PAIGN OF THE AKMT OP THE CUMBEKIAND— 
LOSES ITS LINK OF SUPPLIES AT CHATTANOOGA— 
SHEKMAK's relief EXPEDITION — STOPS TO EE- 
BDILD RAILKOAS— LEISURELY MOVEMENT OF AN 
||tXPEDITION OF URGENCY. 

"S^liile Gen. Grant's army was engaged in 

, the Holly Springs campaign, the Army of the 

Cumberland, under Gen. Eosecraks, on the 

^h of December, 1862, began its movement 

which brought on the battle with the Con- 

psderatearmy under .Gen. Brags at Murfees- 

jaboro, December 31. 

The alternating, see-saw, desultory charac- 
ter of our disjointed department military 
operations has an apt illustration in the cir- 
^Tttmstance that while Gen. Rosborans was 
,,preparingto moveon Gen. Beagg's army in 
the Department of the Cumberland, Gen. 
Grant, in the parallel Department of the 
Tennessee, had begun a forward movement 
down the Mississippi Central Railroad with a 
large army, which, it continued, would have 
been great oo-aperation with Eoseckahs, but 
as if it were devised that no co-operation 
should be with our several armies, Gen. Grant 
hadhalted irresolutely atOxford; had changed 
bis mind, sent Sherman back to Memphis 
with three divisions, which he soon followed 
with the rest of the army. Thus he- was re- 
treating while BosKOKANs was advancing, and 
he was taking his army where no co-operation 
or mutual support could be possible in the 
future. 

Gen. RosBCRANS, having rfefitted his army 
after the destructive battle of Murfreesboro, 
and awaited a season when military move- 
ments would be in- a degree practicable in 
that region, started June 21, 1863, on his Tul- 
lahoma campaign agaijist Gen. Bragg's army, 
which was holding a strong and intrenched 
line norih of Duck River, with rullahoma as 
the chief depot of supplies, and Chattanooga 
as the base. The strategy of the plan, which, 
demonstrating to cover the design, avoided 
*the enemy's strong front line, and marched 
the main force upon his line of communica- 
tions, was completely successful, and showed 
good generalship; bu t he av y rains,* floods, 
ptttomless roads, and a mountainous country 



impeded the movement, and Gen. Bragg, byf 
a precipitate retreat, was able to save his 
army, which now fell back south of the Ten- 
nessee River, burning all bridges. The opera- 
tion was completed by the 30th of June. 

The march of the main body of the army 
in the Chattanooga campaign began August 
16. The position of Chattanooga made it se- 
cure against direct attack, and was flanked 
by great mountains, making natural fort- 
resses, whose few passes Were easily defensible. 
A difficult river was to be crossed in the face 
of the enemy, and on any line of operations 
the defensive army might occupy positions 
almost impregnable, unless the strategy of 
the Commanding General could conceal his 
intentions anddivert the enemy's forces from 
his route. In fact this, which was called the 
"Galeway to Georgia," and the most impor- 
tantmilitary place in the South, was more dif- 
ficult of attack than any place in the South. 

But skillful generalship made Gen. BeagO 
think the advance was to be made on the 
east, and thereby the crossing of the river on 
the west was made, and the mountain passes 
to the west and south of Chattanooga were 
occupied without resistance, and by the time 
that Gen. Beagg comprehended the opera- 
tion he realized that he must evacuate Chat- 
tanooga or be shut up there. He withdrew 
to the southeast, and one division of our 
army entered the place, and this primary ob- 
jective of the campaign fell into our hands 
without a battle orany heavy skirmish. Itwas 
the solitary instance in the war in which a 
great advantage and objective were achieved 
by strategy. 

Another illustration of the disjointed char- 
acter of our military management is noted 
in the circumstance that the Army of the 
Ohio, under Gen. Buekside, although it had 
now returned froin Vicksburg and had moved 
into East Tennessee, was directed separately 
by Gen Halleok's orders from Washington, 
and was not co-operating -with Gen. Rose- 
CBAKS in this vital campaign. Thus, between 
the mountains and the Mississippi the army 
of the department on Rosborans' left was 
separate and independent, under direct or- 
ders from Washington, and the army of the 
department on Rosecraks' right was also 
separate, independent, isolated, and idle at 
Vicksburg. If all had been planned by great 
generalship to waste our energies, it could not 
be more to the purpose. 
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The authorities at Washington, where Gen. 
Halleok fancied that he was directing this 
campaign by telegraph, now accepted that 
Bragg had iied, and -they thought only of 
pursviit. In this grand delusion Gen. Hal- 
leok, September H, telegraphed Robeokans: 

After holding the mountain passes rin the west 
and l)alton or some other point on the railroad to 
prevent the return of Bragg's army, it will be de- 
cided whether your army shall move further south 
into Georgia and Alabama. It is reported here that 
a part of Bragg's army is re-enforcing Lee. It is im- 
portant that the truth of this should be ascertained 
as early as possible. 

If Gen. Halleok had been directing by 
telegraph a campaign in the moon, he could 
not be more in ignorance of the situation. 
If our war were not so terribly tragital, a 
broad humorous side would be nerceived 
which would make the strategy of Gen. 
Boum and of Corporal General Fritz seem 
real events. Gen. Bragg had withdrawn to 
avoid being caught at a disadvantase, and 
now, re-enforced by Lokgstreet's corps, he 
was aiming to attack Rosecrans before he 
oouldgather up his separated corps from the 
several mountain passes. 

At the time when Rosecrans received this 
surprising telegraphic order to occupy Dalton 
and the passes lo the west of it, preparatory 
to being ordered further south into Georgia 
and Alabama, he was straining every energy 
to get his army out of these passes to concen- 
trate on the Lafayette & Chattanooga road, 
twenty miles north of Dalton, to cover Chat- 
nooga and prevent Bragg from falling on his 
forces in detail. But this review may pause 
to mention that Gen. Halleck's resources 
were equal to the consequences, and that in 
his annual report he conveyed that Gen. 
RosECKANs was going on a wild plan of ad- 
vance into Georgia without warrant of pru- 
dence or authority, of which Chickaraauga 
was the consequence. This is only another in- 
stance that in our war the longbow, in the 
hands of the truly great General, was more 
powerful than his sword. 

That a campaign of invasion, of long dis- 
tance and in a difticult country, is steadily 
diminishing its offensive force by the detach 
ments required to guard its lengtliening line 
of supplies, and that it needs steady re-en- 
forcing to make up for these and to supply 
the wiiste of the canipaign, is a circumstance 



known to all, but the authorities at "Washing 
ton had in their wisdom resolved that Gen, 
Rosecrans should legin and complete his 
campaign into the heart of the South, unsup- 
ported on either flank, with the number oi 
troops which he had at the start, which be- 
fore the Tullahoma movement began Gen. 
Garfield stated at 65,137, and which had in 
the battle of Chickamauga, according to the 
estimate of Van Horne's history, 56,160 men. 
It appears to be in pursuance of this idea of 
Rosecrans' advance further south into Geor- 
gia and Alabama thatHALLECK on the 13th of 
September sent the following dispatch to 
Grant at Vicksburg: 

It is quite possible that Bragg and Johnston will 
move through Northern Alabama to the Tennessee 
River to turn Gen. Rosecrans' right and cut off his 
communication. All of Gen, Grant's available 
force should be sent to Memphis, thence to Corinth ■ 
and Xuscumbia, to co-operate with Gen. Rosecrans. 

Thiswas to get Grant's forces back into the 
interior of his own department. It marked 
some progress of Halleok in learning the art 
of war, for it showed a perception that Grant, 
in his department, would in a degree be co- 
operative with Rosecrans, and that at Vicks- 
burg he was withdrawn from all co-operation. 

But Gen. Bragg was now re-enforced- by 
15,000 men from Mississippi, and by Long- 
street's corps from Lee's army, and his army^ 
now outnumbered that of Rosecrans, and the 
battle for the possession of Chattanooga had 
yet to be fonght. The result of that battle, 
although the enemy had expended all their 
power of attack, and had been repulsed, was 
that the army, on the 21st of September, after 
two days of battle, had to fall back to Chatta- 
nooga and to a state of siege, in which its 
communication to the north became so dif- 
ficult and precarious that it was a question 
whether starvation would giye the enemy a 
victory which they were not inclined to try 
to gain by an attack. 

In the army there was no thought of defeat, 
or surrender, or retreat. It held the strategic 
objective. It knew that aid from the nor# 
was needed to open communication witji 
supplies, but it knew that the governra^' 
was able to send it on, and could not doubt 
Its good faith and commensurate energy. 
Meanwhile the Commanding General was 
making the plan which eventually opened- 
the communications, and the cayalry expe- 
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ditions, in pursuit of the Confederate cavalry 
Ifaids on the single road of supplies, were 
among the most heroic of all the war. 

By a luck or something else which was 
characteristic of all the military conduct of 
the time, Halleck's dispatch of the 13th to 
Gbakt was delayed ten days afier leaving 
Cairo. Badeau says: "The messenger to 
whom it was intrusted failed to deliver it 
promptly." Singular coincidence! But on 
the 15th Hallkck was awakened from his 
dream of Bragg's final retreatandof his send- 
ing part of his army to Lee, and of ordering 
pKosECEAKS from Dalton further south into 
l^eorgia and Alabama, by intelligence that 
Lqkgstbeet's corps had joined Brabg. He 
now began to see it all, and he telegraphed on 
the 15th to Gen. Hcelbut at Memphis: 

All the troops that can possibly be spared In West 
Tennessee and on the Mississippi RiMer should be 
sent without. delay to assist Gen. Rosecrans on the 
Tennessee River. Urge Gen. Sherman to act with 
all possible promptness. T£ you have boats, send 
them down to bring up bis troops. Information 
jnst received indicates that a part of Lee's army has 
been sent to re-enforce Bragg. 

, This dispatch reached Vicksburg on the 22d, 
on which day Grant had returned. That of 
the 13th was not yet delivered. Grant issued 
orders on that day. Sherman took three of 
his four divisions, and says that the last 
|eached Vicksburg on the 28tli to embark. 
1. Now comes one of the strange features of 
this military conduct. Gen. Sherman says in 
his memoirs: 

Gen. Halleck's dlspatchesMweltupon the fact that 
"Gen. Eosecrans' routes of supply were overtaxed, 
and that we should move from Memphis eastward, 
repairing railroads as we progressed as far as Ath- 
ens, Aln., whence I was to report to Gen. Rosecrans 
at Chattanooga by letter. 

I 'The truth was that Gen. Rosecrans' route 
of supply was cut off, both by railroad and 
river, by the enemy's possession of the valley 

Pf Lookout Creek, below Chattanooga. 

|, To order this relieving expedition to repair 
and hold that railroad, running 140 miles 
along the enemy's front, as a line of supplies, 

Kfastogive it permanent employment, and 
was the way not to relieve Gen. Rosecrans. 
But Halleck's dispatches, which are given 

'in Gen. Boyntoh's review of Sherman's Me- 
moirs ^[Historical Raid] sustain Sherman's 

Statement that he was ordered to repair this 



railroad for a line of supplies for his troops.j 
Halleck's several dispatches were urgent that' 
he should use all possible expedition, but 
they also required thQ repair and holding of 
the r^ilro^d, which forba,de any expeditious 
movement. 

Gen. Hdrlbut, at Memphis, in answer to 
Halleck's inquiries as to progress in re-en- 
forcing Rosecrans, dispatched to him Septem- 
ber 21 that he had ordered a million rations 
and plenty of spare wagons to Corinth, and 
he had a cavalry corps to cover Sherman's 
movement; that the road was open to Cor- 
inth, and'^he had plenty of rolling stock to 
that place, and from thence to Chattanooga 
should not take more than eight days of hard 
marching. But Halleck still insisted on the 
repair of the railroad east of Corinth. In a 
dispatch to Hublbdt October 4 he said: 
"Time is all important. The railroad must 
be kept up aud guarded, in order to secure the 
supplies of your army. Should Gen. Sherman 
he assigned by Gen. Grant to the command, 
you will furnish him with this and ail other 
orders." 

Time all important, and the repair of the 
railroad, which would consume the all im- 
portant time. It is true that a dispatch of 
the 14th from Halleck to Sherman, received 
on the 16th, had this modification of the rail- 
road order: "When Eastport can be reached 
by boats, the railroad can he dispensed with; 
but until that time it must,be guarded as far 
as used." Sherman narrates that at luka on 
the 20th he heard that two gunboats sent to 
his aid had arrived at Eastport, only ten miles 
off. Yet he kept on repairing the railroad, 
and was at luka on the 27th. The same dis- 
patch concludes with the following moderate 
expectation from Sherman's expedition: 

Should the enemy be so strong as to prevent your 
going to Athens, or eonuecting with Gen. Rose- 
crans, you will, nevertheless, have assisted him 
greatly byv drawing away a part of the enemy's 
forces. 

This soars into the realms of grand strategy, 
but all this was the way not to assist the 
Army of the Cumberland. Such expedition 
as Sherman made with three diyisions from 
Memphis to join Grant at Oxford, and made 
again in his countermaxch, would have 
brought him to Chattanooga in a. fortnight 
from Memphis. But this was the way to re- 
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live RosBORANs' array, and enable that to se- 
cure its victory. 

At length, on the .27th o£ October, Sheemam, 
still at luka, got intelligence that Gbakt was 
appointed to supreme command ffom Vir- 
ginia to the Mississippi, with power to remove 
EosECEANS, and other "plenary powers, includ- 
ing that of placing him (Sherman) in com- 
mand of the Army of the Tennessee, in 
which it appears that Hukleut was the rank- 
ing officer, but he was only a volunteer. 
With this exhilarating intelligence he re- 
ceived from Grant an order to ''drop all 
work on Memphis & Charleston Railroad, 
cross the Tennessee, and hurry eastward with 
all possible dispatch toward Bridgeport till 
you meet further orders from, me." 

No more delay of an urgent relieving ex- 
pedition to rebuild a railroad which was not 
to be used, and was left in the enemy's hands! 
No longer was the railroad from the north 
overtaxed to supply Roseoeans' army, for 
Geaht was now in the command. It was now 
thirty-three days since Halleck's urgent 
order of the 15th reached Vicksburg, and 
twenty-five dayssinceSnEEMAK'sfirst division 
reached Corinth, and in that twenty-five 
days his advance had reachedTuscumbia.about 
fifiy miles from Corinth. That was the way 
Grant's army relieved Roseoeans. 

Gen. Halleck's letter to Gen. Grant, sup- 
plementing Secretary Stanton's assignment 
of Grant to the command of the three depart- 
ments, gave his version of the operations 
toward East Tennessee, of the general failure 
of co-operation, and of Roseoeans' operations 
in the Chattanooga campaign, sparing not the 
longbow in his own excuse. He also gave 
this piece of intelligence which rounds out, 
cDmpletes, and gilt edges the yicksburg cam- 
paign : 

It is now ascertained that the greater part of the 
prisoners paroled by you at Vicksburg, and by 
Gen. Banks at Port Hudson, were Illegally and im- 
properly declared exchanged and forced into the 
ranks to s«ell the rebelnumbers at Chiokamauga. 

Gen. Halleok said at the time that Grant's 
parole was not aocordin.^ to the cartel, and 
was not valid. But this is an exemplification 
of the nature of the co-operation which Grant 
gave to other operations, and it considerably 
diminishes Badeau's inventory of the results 
of the capture pf Vicksburg. 

Fortunately the relief ordered from the 



East was more expeditious than that from 
Grant's army, and its commanders were eager 
to help their brother soldiers in the West. 
Fortunately, by the aid of these the plan 
formed by Gen. Roseoeans for opening the' 
communication to Bridgeport, and left by him 
in the hands of Gen. George H. Thomas, was 
ready to be put in operation before Gen. 
Grant arrived, and was not opposed by hfm. 
Thereby the Army of the Cumberland was re- '| 
lieved by the reopening of its supplies without 
any assistance from Grant and Sherman. 
Had it depended on them, it is safe to say that 
at, the least the soldiers would have been re- 
duced to very great straita. The operation 
which reopened the line of supplies was the 
first of the battles about Chattanooga, to 
which this preliminary chapter has now 
brought this review. 



CHAPTER LX. 



THE SOFT DELUSION AT WASHINGTON — THE 
awakening — PROMPT MOVEMENT OV TROOPS 
FROM THE ARMY OF THE POTOMAG TO THE 
RESCUE — DESTRirCTION OF STORES AND TEAMS — 
ROSEORANS' PLAN TO REOPEN THE LINE OF 

, SUPPLIES — ROSEOEANS REMOVED — GRANT AE- 
RIVBS — roseoeans' PLAN EXEObTED UNDER 
GEN. THOMAS — BRILLIANT OPERATION AND 
BATTLE — THE LJNE OF SUPPLIES OPENED AND 
THE ARMY TO R|;SUME THE OFFENSIVE. 

At'Washington the intelligence that Long- 
street had joined Bragg was a sudden 
awaking from the soft delusion that Brago;: 
had fled, and was dividing his army to send 
to Lee, and that the way for Eosechans was 
now open to Georgia and Alabama. Even as 
late as the 11th of September Halleok 
thought that Bragg was re-enforcing , Lee, 
and on the 15th, in reply to a telegram from 
RosBCRANS, Halleok telegraphed that no 
troops had gone from Lee to Bragg. 

Gen. Roseoeans, in his testimony to the 
Committee on the Conduct of the War, stated 
that ''Longstreet's movement to support i 
Bragg was known to Gen. Peck as early as 
the 6th. and that Hoi. Jacques, 73d Illinois, 
endeavored to oommnnicate the. fact that 
Longsteeet's corps was going to Beagg, to 
the authorities at Washington, so long 
before the battle that he was abl«i 
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to wait in tain in Baltimore for 
a hearing, and then to reach us and take part 
in the battle of Chickamauga." Gen. Hal- 
MOK tries to show that he issued energetic oi-- 
ders for the aid of Rosborans; but a previouai 
management which had deprived him of the 
suppoi-t of the army on the Mississippi on his 
right, and of the army in East Tennessee on 
his left, and had conceived and clung to the 
strange delusion that Bbagg was scattering 
his army, could not retrieve all this after 
Bragg had received his re-en foreements from 
east and weat, and was advancing with intent 
to attack Eoseobans before his widely divided 
; jBolumns could debouch from the mountain 



The authorities at Washington decided 
promptly to transfer 20,000 men from the 
Army of the Potomac, then inactive on the 
Bapidan, to re-enforce the Army of the Cum- 
berland at* Chattanooga, and through the 
energies of the Quartermaster General and 
fiOTernment Superintendent of Railroads, and 
.the officers of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, 
20,000 men, comprising the 11th Corps of 
Gen. HowAED, and the 12th of Gen. Slocdm, 
under the command of Gen. Hookeb, with 
their artillery, marching from the Rapidan 
to Washington to embark, were debarked at 
Kashville within eight days. 

The officers of (the Easterfi army responded 
-with loyal spirit-to the need to relieve the 
beleaguered Western army. In the soldiers 
there was never any lack of this loyal spirit, 
either East or West. Thus it came about that 
troops from the army on the Rapidan were 
moved to the communications of Rosbcbaks' 
army, co-operating with him, and eventually 
l^isting the Army of the Cumberland to 
?pen the line of supplies, before any assist- 
lance bad arrived from Gbant's army. Yet 
the remark must be made that this transfer of 
troops'from the Army of the Potomac to re- 
lieve a situation caused by the transfer of 
Confederate troops from Lee's army and from 
the Mississippi, when concert of action in our 
Easteru and Mississippi armies would have 
given the Confederates enough to do on their 
several lines, was a most wasteful way of 
caxrying on war, and th^ this and the con- 
cert of action now ordered in the Western 
.armies was only au effort to retrieve a suc- 

r' ession of blunders. 
Gen. Hookbe's troops vreie moved without 
their transportation teams. The lack of these 



greatly restricted their co-operation with an 
array whose railroad line of supplies was cut 
off, and which had jiow lost a large 
part of its wagon equipmenjt through 
the Confederate cavalry expeditions. 
Wheklee's cavalry had, on the 
30th of September, captured and burned in 
the Sequatchie Valley a train of from. 700 to 
1,000 wagons laden with supplies, and' then a 
train of wagons and of cars at MoMinnville, 
in the heart of Tennessee, and-had kept on to 
Murfreesboro, wiiich being resolutely de- 
fended, he did not wait to attack, as he was 
pursued by Gpn. Cbook with the cavalry of 
the Army o^ the Cumberland. 

Wheeleb moved upon other places on the 
i-ailroad, burning bridges, stores, and trains, 
and although he was eventually driven from 
Tennessee with severe losses of men, and the 
destruction of his effective force for a 
time, he had inflicted heavy dama^ 
on the Army . of the Cumberland by 
the destruction of its stores and transpor- 
tation. Hooker's arrival secured the railroad 
from Nashville to Bridgeport; but he had not 
the means of transporting supplies to join the 
army at Chattanooga, which was now on 
greatly reduced rations, and the geographical 
and military situation was such that the 
operation to open the line of supplies had to 
be made in the first instance from Chatta- 
nooga. 

The Confederate historian, Pollard, says of 
Chattanooga: ^ 

Chickamauga bad conferred a brilliant glory upon 
our arms, but little else. Bosecilans still held the 
prizeof Chattanooga, and withittbe possession of 
East Tennessee. Two-thirds of our niter beds were 
in tbat region, and a large portion of the coal wbich 
supplied our foandries. It abounded in tbe nec- 
essaHes of life. ' It was one of the strongest coun- 
tries in the world, so full of lofty mountains that it 
had been called, not Inaptly, the Switzerland of 
America. As the possession of Switzerland opened 
the door to the Invasion of Italy, Germany, and 
France, so the possession of East Tennessee gave 
easy access to Virginia, North Carolina, GeoiKla, 
and Alabama. 

Chattanooga is situated in a valley on tha 
left bank of the Tennessee River, surrounded 
by lofty mountains and intervening valleys. 
These mountains, in a range from north to 
south, are cut by the Tennessee River in a 
serpentine southwest course till it strikes the 
north end of Lookout Mountain, about three 
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miles below Chatfcanoogaj when it turns 
shortly to the northwest, the loop making a 
tongueof land three miles long called Mocca- 
sin Point, from the fancied resemblance of its 
otttline to a moccasin. The river keeping a 
northwest course for five miles, turns again 
abruptly to the south, making another nar- 
row tongue of land, and then to southwest. 
Down the river twenty-six miles by railroad 
from Chattanooga is Bridgeport, and eleven 
miles further • to the southwest is Steven- 
son, Alal., where the railroad from Chattanoo- 

.'ga to Nashvillexturus to ttie north. This rail- 
road, from Stevenson to Chattanooga crosses 

.the Tennessee at Bridgeport and runs south of 
the river through a gap in Raccoon Mountains 
to Lookoi^t Valley, through , which valley it 
enters Chattanooga around the north base of 
Lookout Mountain. 

This valley, together with Lookout Mount- 
a.in, was held by Gei:\. Bkagg's forces, where- 
fcy our army's line of supplies by both railroad 
and river was cut off. And now the only way 
in which supplies could reach the army at 
Chattanooga from Bridgeport was by a cir- 
cuitous route up the Sequatchie Valley, and 
over the mountains north of the river, a dis- 
tance of sixty miles, and by a road which the 
fall rains soon made a slough. The number 
of wagons had been greatly reduced by the 
cavalry expeditions; the quantity which the 
teams could haul was fast diminishing, by the 
nature of the road and the lack of forage ; the 
animals of the array bad to be left unsnp- 
plied, and the rations for the men were get- 
ting very short. 

The possession of Lookout Valley on the 
river would open to our army the navigation 
of the river up to the heel of Moccasin Point, 
and a road of less than a mile across this 
point would reach the river opposite Chatta- 
nooga, avoiding the guns of Lookout Mount- 
ain. Besides, a road from Brown's Ferry, at 
the heel of Moccasin Point, south and west 
through Lookout Valley, at the eastern base 
of Kaccoon Mountains, to Kelly's Ferry, 
would open a practicable short road of sup- 
plies across a loop of the river to Kelly's Fer- 
ry, and thence by boat to Bridgeport. To get 
possession of Lookout Valley, between Look- 
out Mountain on tbe east, and Raccoon 
Mountains on the west, was, therefore, the 
object to which Gen. Eoseceans addressed 
himself as soon as he had made his position 
at Chattanooga secure by inlrenchments so 



that he could safely detach a force for that 
object) in the face of Beagg's circuravallatlng 
army. 

Gen. Halleok, in his letter to Gen. Grant 
giving his version of previous operations to 
excuse himself and accuse Eoseobans, wrote: 

If you reoooupy the passes In Lookout Mountain, 
which should uever have been given up, yoa will 
he able to use the railroad and river from Bridge- 
port to Chattanooga. Tbis seems' to me a matter of 
vital importance, and should receive your early 
attention. 

This has gone into history as a proper cen- 
sure on RosECEANs for giving up these passes 
as unnecessary and a military blunder. 
Badeau's history, revised by Gkant, repeats 
this censure. But generalship at Washington 
was much easier than in the field of opera- 
tions, and was not limited by knowledge of 
the geographical situation. 

Lookout Mountain, twenty-eight hundred^ 
feet above the sea, and fourteen hundred and 
sixty feet -above the Tennessee River, is a 
hundred and fifty miles long. One of its 
passes is forty-two miles south of Chattanooga, 
the next nearest twenty-six miles, and the 
nearest at the northern end of the mountain. 
Did Halleck mean all these, or which of 
them? To hold Lookout Mountain, and to 
cover the line of supplies below Chattanooga, 
required the holding of a line across Chatta- 
nooga Creek Valley, three miles to Lookout 
Mountain, and then the holding of Lookout 
Valley, making a line of not less than ten 
miles, overlooked at Chattanooga by the 
natural fortress of Mission Ridge. This,, to a 
badly hurt and retreating army, followed up 
by a victorious army, was equivalent to say- 
ing that it should restore the line of battle of 
Chickamauga, and that that "ought never to 
have been given up." In Lookout Valley 
the Confederates might concentrate any re- 
quired force, to fall on that detached wing. 

What was done was to intrench at Chatta- 
nooga, so that in the first instancy our array 
'could resist the expected immediate attack. 
Gen. Bragg gave as his plea for not following 
up his victory by an attack at Chattanooga^ 
that he had lost two-fifths of his troops in the 
battle; and, second, that having cut off the 
line of supplies of the national army, he was 
confident that starvation would compel it tQ 
surrender. President Davis came to Lookout 
Mountain to anticipate the victory, This con- 
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fidence resulted in Brass's ill fortune. Gen. 
iPosECRANs, having made his army secure by 
in*renohments which a part conld hold, 
planned a movement for the other part to get 
Rossessiou of Lookout Valley. 
^- RosKCEANs haa previously ordered the con- 
struction of small steamboats and barees at 
Bridgeport, and two steamboats were now well 
advanced, and he was urging their comple- 
' tion. He directed Gen. Hooker to concen- 
trate his troops at Stevenson and Bridgeport, 
and advised him that as soon as enough of his 
train should arrive to subsist _his troops, ten 
or twelve miles from his depot, he would be 
directed to move into Lookout Valley. He 
also ordered pontoons built at Chattanooga 
for a bridge at Brown's Ferry to connect with 
-Sooker's army, and preparations to build 
storehouses on Williams' Island, just beyond 
the narrowest part of Moccasin Point, with a 
view to making the island a cover for a steam- 
boat landing. AUof this meant that the army 
was at Chattanooga to stay. 
- The original plan was that th'e pontoons 
should be carried across Moccasin Point, and 
then floated to Brown's Perry, where theyj 
were to form a bridge by which the expedi- 
tion was to cross to Lookout Valley, and 
Mhere intrench until it was supported by 
Hooker's troops, who were at the same time 
to move up from Bridgeport. The plan was 
far advanced in preparation when, October 
19, Geo. RoSECRANs received an order to turn 
over the command to Gen. Thomas. Gen. 
Grant, on the same day, telegraphed Gen. 
■tHOMAs: "Hold Chattanooga at all hazards. 
'J will be there as soon as possible. Please 
ihiform me hffw long your present sucplies 
*ill last, and the prospect for keeping them 
up." 

This was energetic, but as early as tbe 23d 
of September Gen. Roseckans' dispatches had 
shown that Chattanooga would be held against 
attack, and that its continued holding would 
be secured by prompt re-enforcements to 
open its line of supplies. NeitherRosEORAJSfS, 
nor Thomas, nor the soldiers had had ana 
thought of giving it up. But now nearly a 
month had passed since Grant had received 
■OTders of urf;ency to send aid to Roseceans, 
and none from that army, had arrived, or was 
near enough to assure aid before starvation. 
Therefore this order did not render the deci- 
sive service to the holding of Chattanooga 
fehich Badeau seems to ascribe to it. 



Gen. Thomas answered: "Two hundred and 
four thousand and sixty-two rations in store- 
house; ninety-six thousand to arrive to-mor- 
row, and all trains were loaded which had 
arrived at Bfidgeporf up to the 16th. We 
will hold the town till we starve." On the 
same day Thomas directed Hooker to hasten 
his concentration and his preparation to 
move as Roseorans had ordered. 

Gen. Grakt reached Chattanooga in the 
evening of the 23d, and the plan for opening 
the line of supplies was laid before him. The 
next day, in company with Gen. TdoMAS and 
Gen. W. F. Smith, Chief of Engineers to Rose- 
orans, he rode out to a view on the north side of 
the river, and approved the plan. Gen. Smith 
was charged with the , enterprise, which was 
now almost ready for action, and Gen. Thomas 
immediately issued the necessary orders to 
Gen. Hooker, who replied that he would 
move on the 27th. Gen. Smith now" decided 
that the risk would be less if he floated the 
pontoons down from Chattanooga, carrying 
part of the troops, and made a landing on 
the enemy's side, to cover the crossing of the 
rest. 

The operation was a very delicate one. The 
boatshad to float for seven miles along a line 
of Confederate pickets, and the landing to be 
made in the fac9 of their fire. Fifteen hun- 
dred picked men, under Gen. Hazen, em- 
barked, while Gen. Turchin, with his brigade, 
the rest of Hazen's, and three batteries of 
artillery under Major Mendenh^ll, moved 
across and took position in the woods on the 
north bank, to cover the landing of the rest 
on the opposite bank, and to join them as 
soon as practicable. 

The boats moved from Chattanooga at 3 a. 
m. on the 27th of October, directed by Col. T. 
R. Stanley. A slight fog favored their con- 
cealment. They hugged the right shore, 
rounded Moccasin Point, and reached the 
place of landing unperoeived. As the lead- 
ing section of the boats landed, the pickets 
fired and fled. The other sections arrived in 
quick succession ; tne men leaped ashore and 
ascended a near hill to meet a small force 
which had hurried forward at the ^.larm of 
the pickets, which was driven back bj' a short 
engagement. 

The boats were busy in bringing over the 
rest of the troops, while those before landed 
were busy in talcing positions. Hazen took 
position on a hill east of the^railroad gap. 
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and TuBCHiN on one west of this gorge. 
Skirmishers were thrown forward, and then 
detachments with axes felled trees for barri- 
cades and abatis, and in two hours the de- 
fenses were such as to make the hold secure.- 
Then the pontoon bridge was laid under the 
supervision of Capt. Fox, 1st Michigan En- 
gineers. The enemy cannonaded from the 
foot of Lookout Mountain, but the loss of 
men in all this brilliant operation was but 
six killed, twenty-three wounded, and nine 
missing. The loss ot the enemy was about 
the same. 

While Gen. Beagg was wasting ammuni- 
tion cannonading the floating bridge, Hookee 
was moving up. from Bridgeport. He started 
early on the 27th, .crossing on a pontoon 
bridge, turned through a gap in Raccoon 
MountEtins into Lookout Valley, and at 3 p. 
m. the head of his column had reached 
Wauhatohie, three mrles from the river. His 
road passed through hills, where resistance 
was expected, but no resolute opposition was 
made. As Gen. Bragq's jpositlon on Lookout 
commanded a view of all the country, and as 
he must have perceived that a force coming 
down that valley to join the one which had 
crossed the river meant the opening of the 
line of siipplies to the army he was expecting 
to starve, it was to be expected that he would 
make a strong attempt to oppose Hookee's 
march, but' he did not. There was a feeble 
resistance to the march beyond Wauhatchie, 
but after firing a volley the enemv withdrew, 
burning t]»e bridge over Lookout Creek. 

There was also on the march some loss of 
men from the batteries on top of Lookout 
Mountain. .At 5 p. m. Hookee's troops halted 
for the night about a mile from Brown's 
Ferry. Gen. Geaey's division of the 12th 
Corps remained at Wauhatchie to hold the 
road leading back to KeDy's Ferry. In the 
night the enemy attempted to take advantage 
' of this separation of the troops. About mid- 
night a regimen^ which had advanced toward 
Lookout got into a skirmish; soon after the 
sound ot battle was heard from Geaey's divis* 
ion, which was attacked by part of Long- 
streht's corps. 

Hooker ordered Howard to send Sohuez's 

division double quick to Geary's aid. This 

division met resistance from the enemy on 

near bills. Steinwehe's division came to the 

\ 



supfpor't, and an action was fought in the 
liight, in whidh the enemy were successively i 
driven from two strong positions, by charges 
with the bayonet. Through this the aid, 
failed to reach Geary, who had to fight it out 
with his own division. After a resistance to 
superior numbers for three hours, he took the 
offensive, broke Longsteeet's line, and drove 
him from the field. In these actions the loss 
of Hookee's arm^ was 416. 

This night attack showed that thp Confed- 
erate General had ait leneth realized the 
meaning of our lodgment in Lookout Valley, 
but his attempt to retrieve the loss was not 
made with sufficient force to overcome tl^a, 
splendid fighting of our troops. Two briga^ffl 
were now moved, one from Chattanooga^'' 
to strengthen the hold on the valley, and the 
enemy's chance of recovering it was gone. 

The relative Situations of the natio.nal and 
Confederate armies were now changed. The 
question of Supplies to our army was settled. 
The steamboat, which had now been repaired, 
at Chattanooga, passed the batteries of Look- 
out on the night of the 28th, and one at 
Bridgeport was soon underway laden with 
rations. A road was made from Chattanooga 
to Brown's Ferry, thence to Kelly's, and 
work was begun to repair the railroad from 
Bridgeport to Chattanooga. And now, in- 
stead of Gen. Beagg's question how long the 
national army could hold out against surren- 
der from starvation, the question was how 
soon could it get ready to attack Beagg's 
army. 

This relief had been achieved through the 
plan formed by Gen. Rosecrans, and the aid 
br9.ught by Gen. Hooker from the Eastern 
army, without any assistance trom the two 
Western armies, one on the east and the other 
on the West, from which, in any rational 
military plan, co-operation was to be- ex- 
pected from the beginning, and from one ot 
which, namely, that of Gen. Graht, the first 
relief was rationally to be expected. This 
was the first of the battles about Chattanooga 
after Gen. Graht took command. Although 
he had no part in the operation, the credit 
of the success redounded to his glory in; 
Badeau's history. And, considering the 
genius he had before exhibited, great credit iS 
unquestionably due him for not preventing 
the execution of this well laid plan. 
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CHA^TEK LXI. 

THB,MI(3HTY PREPABATION — ARMIES AND ADMIS- 
ISTRATION WORKING IN HARMONY FOR THB 
FIRST TIMK — LONGSTKEET DEPARTS TO ATTACK 
BUKNSIDE — GRANT ORDERS AN IMPOSSIBILITY- 
SHERMAN AT LENGTH BEGINS TO MOVE WITH 
ENERGY — ^THE PLAN OF OPERATIONS AGAINST 
MISSION BIDGE — GRANT'S MISCONCEPTION OK 
THE SITDATION — THOMAS ORDERS TROOPS TO 
FEEL THE ENEMY — THEIR SPIRIT CONVERTS A 
PEMONSTRATION TO AN ADVANCE AND THE 

, GAIN OF AN ADVANTAGE OF VITAL IMPORTANCE 
TO THE FINAL EVENT. \ i 

The firm hold on the left bank of the Ten 
iiessee Mver, in the valley' between Lookout 
and Baccoon mountains, which had been 
made strong by the 27th of October, opened 
the way for supplies, which soon began to 
come by small steamboats, and thus the siege 
of Chattanooga was in effect broken, and now 
K^parations began for driving the Confed- 
erate army from its positions. 

In this preparation there was none of that 
dividing and diverting of resources which had 
given the chief of them to Grant's army in 

fssissippi, while thatof the Cumberland had 
prepare for a greater campaign, nor of that 
stintine; which had positively refused any ad- 
ditional force to Gen. Eosecrahs, when he was 
ordered on {he most difficult campaign of the 
war; but now all the resources of the three 
departments which had been placed under 
Grant's command were concentrated for the 
Chattanooga operation, with the aid of the 
two corps from the Army of the Potomac; and 
now the Washington authorities were boun- 
teous in furnishing every sort of equipment 
rand supply.^ At length three parallel depart- 
ments and armies were placed under one com- 
mander, and the military administration at 
Washington was supporting. This was rare 
harmony in the great war. 
■ ' Gen. Sherman was coming with the 15th 
Corps, comprising four divisions, to 
•which, by an order issued from luka. he 
added a select force of 8,000 from the 17th ( .Mc- 
Pherson's) Corps, under command of Gen. 
IDoDGE. AndnowGen. Grant ordered forward 
another divi.'ion from McPheksok's corps. All 
the troops of both armies holding posts in 
the rear were ordered forward, so far as they 
could be spared, especially cavalry and ar- 
tillery. Great energies and means were 
galled out from the North to repair and equip 



the raili-oads, to ifterease the lin«s of supply. 
A't Chattanooga Gen. Bbannan, Thomas' Chief 
of Artillery, was instructed to prepare the 
fortifications for heavier guns, and to make 
requisitions for these and for all ammunition 
that might be wanted. Two additional pon- 
toon bridges were ordered to be laid to facili- 
tate the movement of troops. 

This sound of mighty preparation might 
have warned Gen. Bragg that something more 
than the mere defense of Chattanooga was in 
the wind, but he supposed that his position 
on Mission Ridge and Lookout Motfntain was 
impregnable, and now, in the face of this 
gathering power, he sent off Longstreet with 
15,000 men to attack Bhrnside in East Ten- 
nessee, having some grand project of ulterior 
operations after overwhelming Burnside and 
recovering East Tennessee. Thus by a strange 
fortune, while forces from east, north, and 
west were gathering to Grant, in his front 
Bragg was dividing his army. 

Pollard, who has a severe mind toward 
President Davis, charges this dividing expe- 
dition to him, but it was resolved upon by a 
council of war after Davis had left, and after 
Thomas' occupation of Lookout Valley had 
changed the situation. Bragg and his Gen- 
erals might reasonably reckon that his posi- 
tion was impregnable. If impregnable, so 
that part of his army could securely hold it, 
and hold Grant's army in its front, he might 
reckon on recovering East Tennessee and 
threatening Grant's rear by Longstreet's op- 
eration. It did throw the Washington au- 
thorities into panic, and if Grant had given 
way to them he would have sent part of his 
army to help Burnside, and thus the opera- 
tions would have neutralized each other. 
But some military man has written that in 
real war the event depends on the question 
which side will commit the greatest blunders. 
There is a sort of satisfaction in the thought 
that blundering generalship was not all on 
the national side. 

Gen. Grant, having ascertained on the 7th 
of November that Longstreet was moving to- 
ward East Tennessee, became very anxious 
for Bdbnside, but he saw no way of relieving 
liim, save by attacking Bragg on Mission 
Ridge. He sent another urgent message to 
JBherman, and on the same day ordered Gen. 
Thomas to attack and carry the north end of 
Mission Jiiidge on the next morning. The 
order said : 
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The news * « » Is of such a Mature that' it be- 
comes an Imperative duty to draw the attention of 
the enemy from Burnside to your own front, i 
deem the best movement to attacli the enemy to be 
an attack on the northern end of Mission Ridge 
v?ith all the force you can britig to bear against it; 
and when this is carried, to threaten and even at- 
tack, if possible, the enemy's line of communica- 
tion between' Dallon and Cleveland. Rations 
should be ready to issue a silfSoienoy to last four 
days, the moment Mission Ridge is in our posses- 
sion : rations to be carried in haversacks. ='= * * 
The movement should not be made a'moment later 
than to-morrow morning. 

To issue such an order is easy when the 
conjmander is utterly unconscious of physior 
al possibilities. This was to attack at a point 
which subsequently Gen. Sheemak, with six 
divisions, and inore offered him, found im- 
pregnable. The operation which had seized 
Xookout Valley while the rations were at the 
"shortest, had shown the indomitable spirit of 
Gen. Thomas' soldiers. They had had no 
thought of surrender or retreat, and whatever 
faintiiess thjey suffered from hunger was 
quickly cured by a. full meal. But in the 
strait for fpod men were preferred before the 
animals, and men recover more quickly from 
starvation. 

Gen. Thomas had neither horse nor mule to 
move artillery. Part of his army was in 
Lookout Valley as much as five miles from 
his left, separated by Lookout Mountain and 
Chatt£>»ooga Creek Valley. Four miles be- 
yond Jthe left of his line was the north end of 
Mission Ridge, which he was ordered to attack 
and carry. The order said also that Howard's 
cors of Hooker's command could be with- 
drawn from Lookout Valley to be used in this 
attack. Thereby if the attack, had failed, the 
loss of Lookout Valley might be expected. 
Thomas, with his army stretched out more 
than twelve miles, and his center overlooked 
by the Confederate Army on Mission Ridge, 
was thus required t(j( attack at one extreme a 
position which Shekmak found impregnable 
to all the men he could use. 

Fijrther along it will be seen that the lack 
of atiimals to move a gun- was a fortunate 
thing' for the army, in saving it from an at- 
tempt to execute this 6rder, which was given 
in absolute ignorance of the .situation, and 
which reasonably might be expected to msktch 
the consumption of horses and mules by an 
equal number of soldiers slain and wounded 
in vain. Grant announced to Halleok and 



Burnside this order, as if the operation were 
a certainty. But Gen. Thomas and the Chief 
of Engineers, Gen. ^mith, after a thorough 
reconnaissance of the ground, an d a consid- 
eration of the lack, of draft animals and 
the inadequacy of the force for such an oper- 
ation, agreed that the army was not in condi- 
tion to make it. Gen. Grant, therefore,! re- 
voked the order, and now applied himself; to 
the forming of a plan of operation for the 
combined armies, to be <!a,rried put as soon-as 
Serrman should arrive. 

Gen. Sherman, upon receiving Gr.iht's 
order on the 27th, turned from the railroad at 
Tusoumbia, to cross to the north sideof the Ten- 
/nessee River. One division cros.sed, with very 
inadequate means of ferrying, and Sherman 
joined it at Florence, November 1. The other 
three divisions turned back eighteen miles to 
cross at Freeport by the aid of boats. From 
Florence he had to make a detour to north- 
east, up the Elk River to the Bridge at Fay-' 
etteville. At Fayetteville he received orders 
from Grant to come to Bridgeport with the 
15th Army Corps, and leave Gen. Dodge on 
the railroad whicb runs north from Decatur, 
Ala., to Nashville. He gave orders for the 
movement of the four divisions, and then 
went on to Bridgeport, arriving at night, 
November 13. From thence he was sum- 
moned to Chattanooga, which he reached on 
the 15th, as his ofBcial report says; his 
memoirs say tte 14th. 

Here Gen. Grant informed him of his plan 
of operations, and he narrates that next day, 
to-wit, on the 15th (or 16th) they walked out 
to Fort "Wood, a prominent salient of the 
defenses, to view the situation, and he thus 
narrates the impression made on him, and 
that expressed to him by Gen. Grant: 

From its parapet we had a magnificent view of , 
the panorama. Lookout Mountain with Its rebel,, 
flags and batteries stood out boldly, and an occupy 
sional shot flred toward Wauhatchie or Mocoasl^ 
Point gave life to the scene. These shots could 
barely reach Chattanooga, and I was told that one 
or more shot had struck the hospital iusidftthe 
lines. 

All along Mission Ridge were the tents of the 
rebel beleaguering force ; the lines of trench from 
Lookout up toward Ghickamauga Creek were( 
plainly visible; and rebel sentinels in acontiuupua:; 
chain were walking their posts in plain view not a 
thousand yards ofT. "Why," said I. "Gen. Grantifj 
you are besieged :" and he said, "It is too true." Up 
to that moment I bad no Idea that things were su 
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l^d. The rebel lines aolually extended from the 
river below the town to the river above, and the 
Army of the Cumberland was closely held to the 
town and its immediate defenses. 
^Gen. Grant pointed out to me a house on Mission 
Hdge,where Gen. Bragg's headquarters were known 
10 be. He also explained the situation of aOUirs 
generally; that the mules and horses oE Thomas' 
army were so starved that they could not haul his 
guns: that forage, corn, and provisions were so 
scarce that the men in hunger stole the few grains 
of corn that were given to favorite horses: that the 
men of Thomas' army had been so demoralized by 
the battle of Chiclcamauga that he feared they 
could not be got out of the trenches to assume the 
of^slve ; that Bragg had detached Longstreet with 
i^^DiSiderable force up into £ast Tennessee, to de- 
feat and capture Buruslde ; that Burnside was in 
danger, and that he (Grant) was extremely anxious 
to attack Bragg in position, to defeat him, or at 
least him to force to recall Longstreet. 

The Army of the Cumberland had been so long 
In the trenches that he wanted my troops to hurry 
up to take the offensive ;!rst, alter which he had no 
doubt the Cumberland army would fight well. 

jj The situation was, indeed, a revelation to 
Gen. SuEBMAN, whose leading division in this 
rescuingexpedition had been twenty-five days 
getting from Corinth to TusGumbia, fifty 
miles, and whose troops now, when two 

..SBOiiths had elapsed since he received the 

^jford of urgency oh the Mississippi, had only 

Ibegan to arrive at Bridgeport on the loth. 
But in order to get this view Gen. Gkant had 
to go ibaokward a fortnight; for the soldiers 
bad now enough to eat, and a part of this 
army, which Gen. Geant said was so cowed 
by Chickamauga that it could not be got out 
of the trenches to fight.until Sherman's men 
bad shown how, had brilliitntly carried out 

. a^^ipedition requiring the highest valor and 
intelligence; and this was in (j^eir greatest 
strait of rations. 

St Following events made even a more pointed 
commentary on Gen. Gbant's expressed 
opinion tnat the soldiers of Thomas' army 

%>nld not fight. Shbrmah's narrative now 
tells the plan which Geant unfolded to him, 

3md that next day they rode to the tiills on 
the north side of the river opposite Chatta- 

'nooga, to reconnoiter the ground from these 
heights. This plan makes necessary a general 

rew of the ground. 
,The general course of the Tennessee River 
from Knoxville to Chattanooga is southwest. 
Striking the base of Lookout Mountain, three 
aniles below Chattanooga, the river turns 
abruptly to northwest, and, after five miles, 



doubles on itself and then, aftec a loop, re-' 
sumes its general southwest course. 

Four miles north of Chattanooga South 
Chiokiimauga Creek, fetching a bend to north- 
west and southwest, enters the Tennessee. 
Mission Ridge starts from the south bank of 
this creek, nearlyitwo miles east p£ the river, 
and about fiye miles north of Chattanooga, 
and runs a little east of south, and terminates 
at RossviUe, in the valley of Chattanooga 
Creek, nearly east of the north end of Look- 
out Mountain, and about three miles south 
of Chattanooga^ The bending of the river 
away from the ridge makes the distance from 
the river at Chattanooga to the ridge about 
three and one-half miles. In the valley be- 
tvreen Lookout and the ridge, Chattanooga 
Creek runs in a general north course, and 
then turns to southwest to enter the river at 
the north end of Lookout. About two miles 
north of the South Chickamauga the North 
Chickamauga enters the river on the west 
side. The railroad from Dalton crosses the 
South Chickamauga, and runs through the 
north end of Mission Ridge by a tunnel, and 
thence southwest nearly four miles, to the 
town. 

Chattanooga is in a rough valley on the east 
side of the river, which is a prolongation of 
the valley of. Chattanooga Creek up along the 
river to the South Chickamauga. On the op- 
posite side of the river the country is hilly. 
Gen. Bbasg's lines extended all the way from 
the South Chickamauga along the top of Mis- 
sion Ridge to RossviUe, a length of seven 
miles. The indented top of this ridge is from 
400 to 600 feet above the valley. The Confed- 
erate army had also an intrenched line at the 
foot of the ridge, starting about two miles 
north of Chattanooga, and curving from the 
ridge south of the town to cross Chattanooga 
Creek Valley and connect with the head of 
Lookout Mountain. 

About half way between the ridge and 
Chattanooga the Confederates had an in- 
trenched position on and in front of a hill 
called Orchard Knob, with barricades of logs 
and stones for half a mile to the southwest of 
the knob, and a line of rifle pits for more than 
a mile to the north, following the curve of, 
Citico Creek, which runs northwest to the 
river. Between this and the national line the 
ground is generally low, and was partly cov- 
ered with trees and bushes. The Confederate 
picket line was as much as half way between 
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Orchard Knob and Gbattamooga, reaolaing to 
the river above the town, and at the head of 
liookout below. 

The railroad which runs under the north 
end of Mission Ridge wasBEAGG's line of sup- 
plies, and his depot was at ChickaMia,uga Sta- 
tion, east of Jthe north end of the ridge. Gen. 
Grant conceived the idea that BEAas had 
left this, vital point unguarded. Says Shbe- 
MAN in his narrative: "Geant explained to 
me that he had reconnoitered the rebel line 
from Lookout Mountain up to Chickamauga, 
and he believed that the nortl^ern portion of 
Mission Ridge was not fortified at all." His en- 
tire plan was formed upon this strange luisr 
conception, and its decisive part was to be 
the carryifng of the head of Mission Ridge, 
which commanded Beaqg's line of supplies. 
This part was assigned to Sheeman's army, to 
be assisted by one division from the Army of 
the Cumtoerland. Sheemab, bringing his 
army from Bridgeport north through Lookout 
Valle.v, was to cross the Tennessee at Brown's 
Ferry, and then march by a long way over 
tlie hills west of the river; out of sight of the 
enemy, to the North Chiokamauga. 

Pontoons had been made at Chattanooga, 
and carried by this road to the North Chicka- 
mauga, to bridge the Tennessee for Sherman. 
Troops in these were to drop down the North 
Chiekamauga, unperceived, to the Tennessee, 
make a landing on the east side, lay a bridge 
by which all of Sherman's troops were, to 
cross, and carry the unguarded north end of the ' 
ridge by surprise before it could be fortified. 
Thomas, meanwhile, was to hold the front, 
concentrating toward his left, and when Sher- 
man came sweeping down the ridge, Thomas 
was to join him and all were to sweep on- 
ward. Hooker, with one of his corps and 
such of Thomas' troops as had occupied Look- 
out Valley, was to hold that valley, and 
Howard with the other corps was to be held 
ready to act with either Thomas or Sherman. 
But the General is not wise who risks his 
army in a general engagemeat on a plan 
based upon the supposition that his adversary 
is a fool. 

The plan was an admirable plan, if Bragg 
had been a General who would leave the vital 
point of his position unguarded; but because 
he did not so co-operate, but, on the con- 
trary, had Made strongest of all that part 
wliich Sherman was to take by surprise, the 
plan went •^l awry, and the success had -to be 



achieved contrary to the plan in every par- 
ticular. 

Gen. Grant communicated his plan on the 
18th, and fixed the 21st as the' day of battl^,, 
and Gen. Thomas made his dispositions acr 
cordingly, one of which was to move How- 
ard's corps from Lookout Valley to a position 
on the north side of the river, between 
Brown' s Ferry and Chattanooga, calling up 
two of his own brigades from further down 
the river to fill the place left by Howard in 
the valley. His arrangements were com- 
pleted by the 21st, but a rain delayed Sher- 
man's movements, and the day of battle was 
changed to the 22d; but on that day Grant 
notified Th6mas of further postponerrient, 
because two of Sherman's divisions had failed 
to cross at Brown's Ferry, the pontoon bridge 
having parted. 

During all this time the authorities at 
Washington were Very uneasy because of 
BueNside, and Halleck was telegraphing 
much worry and misinformation, and Geant 
had not oul-y his own anxiety to contend 
with, but had to quiet the. Washington 
authorities with assurances which were not 
strictly according to the facts of the situation. 
And while thus waiting for Sheeman h^ did 
not fail to cast the blame for delay on the im- 
mobility of Thomas' army, all of which was 
eager to begin. Thomas, at this juncture, 
suggested that, to avoid further delay-, 
Howard's corps should take the place of those 
of Sherman's divisions, which were behind, 
and that these, in the place of Howard's, 
could join HoqKBR's troops in Lookout Val- 
ley to attack the enemy on Lookout Mount- 
ain, or at least to divert his attention from 
Sherman's movement. But Grant was de- 
sirous that Sherman's army should make the 
deceive movement, and he accepted Thomas' 
suggestions only so far as to permit Howard's 
corps to be moved to Chattanooga. 

Rumors now came that Bragg was with- 
drawing his army, and Gen. Grant on the 
23d sent to Gen. Thomas this: 

The truth or falsity of the deserter who oame i^| 
last night, stating that Bragg had fallen back, 
should be ascertained at oaoe. It he is really ta.t4\ 
Ina baclj, Sherman can oommenoe at once layiUBj 
his pontoon trains, and he can save a day. ' *•' 

To ascertain the truth or falsity of the de- 
serter, Gen. Thomas issued the foUowiiiig, 
order to Gen. Gbang«r: 
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The General commanding the departmen-t directs 
that you throw one division of the 4th Corps for- 
ward in the direction of Orchard Knob, and hold a 
second division in supporting distance, to discover 
the position of the enemy, if he still remains In the 
vicinity of his old camps. Howard's and -Baird's 
egmmands will be ready to co-operate, if needed. 

■ Granger issued the necessary order to Gen. 
Wood, to be supported by Gen. Sheridan. In 
an undulating valley, between Fort Wood, of 
the national line, and Orchard Knob, of th.e 
Confederate line, several divisions of the 
Army of the Cumberland now formed in line 
of battle, in plain slgh^ from the enemj^'s 
commanding positions. 

Both armies looked on with admiration at 
the movements of the well disciplined troops 
of the Army of the Cumberland. The Con- 
^geS'ates thought it a parade, and ntade no 
preparations to oppose. Wood's division first 
l^gployed before Fort Wood. Then Sheri- 
. dab's to the right and rear of Wood. How- 
ard's corps was in mass in the rear of these di- 
visions. Baibd's division was to the rightand 
rear of Sheridan in echelon. Johnston's di- 
vision was in arms in the intrenchments. 
About 2 p. m. Wood's division moved rapidly 
forward, Hazen's brigade on the right, Will- 
ioh's on the left, and BEATiT'sin reserve. As 
I if on parade the compact lines marched, 
sweeping before them the enemy's pickets and 
their reserves, and then on to the enemy's line 
miPiGcbard Enob, carrying the whole line by 
pjlidash at the point of the bayonet, captnring 
I the 8th Alabama Regiment. The short and 
sharp conflict cost 125 men killed ' and 
wounded iU Wood's division. 

As soon as Wood had driven the enemy 
from the position, Sheridan moved to Wood's 
right, occupying a series of small hills. The 
line now taken had nearly all the high ground 
^tween Fort Wood and Mission Ridge, mak- 
ing a base of operations against the enemy's 
main line almost a mile nearer to the ridge 
than the Confederate picket line had been on 
the morning of that day. The vital bearing 
of this on that which the failure of Sher- 
mAk's attack made the decisive movement of 
the battle, will appear f urthei: along. And 
this was not in Gen. Grant's plan, but was 
: achieved by a spontaneous movement, and 
by the dashing gallantry of those troops 
fei-hich Grant told Sherman could not be got 
. out of the trenches to fight until Sherman's 
en had given them an ^zample. 



CHAPTER LXII. 

grant's waiting for SHERMAN — THOMAS* 
ANXIETY THAT THE A6tI0N SHOULD BEGIN — 
THE OPERATION AGAINST LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN 
— ANOTHER VICTORY NOT IN GRANT'S PLAN, 
AND WHICH HELPED TO SAVE THE ARMY 
FROM HIS PLAN. 

The brilliant demonstration of the' 23d of 
November had made Orchard Knob the cen- 
ter of the battle front of Gen. ThomaS' ariny, 
between which and the foot of Mission Ridge 
was easy ground of less than a mile. Another 
Important consequence of the advance was 
that it caused Gen. Bragg to bring from 
Lookout Mountain Walker's division to 
strengthen his defense on Mission Ridge. ' 

This had an important bearing on anotlier 
operation which was not in Gen. Gran^^'s 
plan — namely. Hooker's carrying Lookout 
Mountain. During the pageant of the 23d 
Sherman was struggling to get his divisions up 
to the North Chickamauga. Another division 
crossed at Brown's Ferry on that day, making 
three, but the bridge again parted, leaving 
OsTEEHAus' division on the left bank. Mean- 
while it was imprqbable that this protracted 
movement could be concealed from the enemy, 
whose high positions looked out over all that 
region, and who had a chance to defeat the 
operation either by fortifying the north end 
of Mission Ridge, or resisting the. cr03sing|of 
the Tennessee, or by retreating. 

Gen. Thomas, on the 22d, had urged Grant 
to take Howard's corps in place of the two 
divisions of Sherman's army, which were yet 
behind, letting these join Hooker in Lookout 
Valley in an attack on Lookout Mountain. 
But Grant had determined that Sherman's 
army sbojlld make the decisive attack, and 
so the operation was delayed. Fortunately, 
during this delay the unezpec^d seizure of 
the advanced line of Orchard Knob had 
greatly improved the Situation, but still 
were fears that their aims would be defeated 
by Beagg's knowledge of them. As the 
proposition to make the attack with the aid 
of Howard's corps was rejected, Gen. Thomas, 
on the 22d, had moved it over the river to 
Chattanooga, thinking that this might de- 
ceive the enemy into the belief tl^t all of 
Sherman's troops, whose crossing at Brown's 
Ferry was in full sight of the enemy, were 
simply re-enforcing Chattanooga. 
On the 23d, as Sherman had now three divis- 
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ions across, Gen. Grant decided to wait no 
longer for the fourth. Gen. J. C. Davis' divis'- 
ion from Thomas' army, which was to join 
Shebman, was already at the North Chiclca- 
mauga ready for the operation. The chief 
•energies of the Engineer Department of tl)e 
Army of the Cumberland had been devoted 
to Sherman's operation. The pontoons for a 
double bridge had been built and car- 
ried over the hills and placed in the North 
Chickamauga, with a brigade to man them, 
by the night of the 20th, ready for the opera- 
tion which by Grant's first order was to be 
made on the 21st. A steamboat was sent up 
from Chattanooga to assist the crossing. 

Gen. Thomas now advised Gen. Hooker 
that if Sherman's remaining division should 
fail to cross to join Sherman, he should en- 
deavor with it and his own command "to 
taice the point of Lookout Mountain." Later 
he informed Hooker that Grant still hoped 
that OsTERHAus' division could cross, but if 
he could not in time to join Sherman, the 
mountain should be taken if a demonstration 
should develop its practicability. Badeau 
says that Grant ordered Osterhabs that, un- 
less he could get across by 8 o'clock of the 
morning of the 24th, he was to report to 
Hooker. Hooker sent a staff officer to the 
river to ascertain that the bridge could not be 
joined, and made his arrangements accord- 
ingly. The detention of this division turned 
out a lucky accident, leading to the taking of 
Lookout Mountain, which was not in Grant's 
plan, and which materially changed the situ- 
ation, opening up Chattanooga Creek Valley 
around the southern point of Mission Ridge, 
and through that making Bragg's position 
Untenable, even if all front attack had been 
found impracticable. 

Gen. HSiOKER was not the man to neglect 
an opportunity. At 4 a. m. of the 24th he 
reported that he was ready to advance against 
Lookout Mountain. His cemmand now com- 
prised Geary's division of the 12th Corps of 
the Army of the Potomac, Osterhaus' divis- 
ion of the Army of the Ten'^essee, and two 
brigades of Crdft's division of the Army of 
the Cumberland, under Whittaker and 
Grose._ He sent Geary's division and Whit- 
taker's brigade up the valley south to Wau- 
hatchie, to cross Lookout Creek, and then to 
sweep down its right bank to cover the cross- 
ing of the rest of the forces. Grose was to 
seize the wagon road bridge near the mouth 



of the creek, a little to the left of the headioi 
Lookout Mountain, and repair it. The other 
bank of the creek was held by the Confederate 
pickets. The enemy's main force was to- 
camped on the mountain side commanding^ 
the creek. Ostebhaus' division was to move 
up from Brown's Ferry, under cover; of the 
iiills, to the point for crossing the creek, and 
was to support two batteries of artillery^ 
placedjon hills to cover the crossing. Hooker 
also sent a part of the 2d Kentucky Cavalry 
up the valley to Trenton, to give warningof 
danger from that direction. 

The following description of the north end 
of Lookout is taken from Van Horne's histo- 
ry of the; Army of the Cumberland: 

On the front of Lookout Mountain, intermediate 
between base and summit, there is a wide open 
sDace, cultivated as a farm, in vivid contrast with 
tbe natural surroundings of the wildest types. Tiis 
farmhouse, known as Craven's, or "the white 
house," was situated upon the upper margin of the 
farm. From the house to the foundation of the 
perpendicular cltlf or palisade, which crops out 
from the rockribbed frame of the mountain, the as- 
cent is exceedingly steep, and thiclcly wooded.'; , 

Below the farm the surface is rough and craggy. 
The base of the mountain, next the river, has aper- 
pendicular frpnt of solid rock, rising £;randly from 
the railroad track, which, though, in part, cut 
through the deep ledges, does not perceptibly mar 
nature's magnificent architecture. Over the top of 
this foundation Iront the narrow road passes,which 
In the western valley (Lookout Valley) throws: off 
various branches leading west and south. East and 
west from Craven's farm the surface is brolien by 
furrows and covered with shrubs, tre^' and frag- 
ments o{ stone. ^ . ^ a 

On the open space the enemy had cons^l^H 
his defenses, consisting of intrenchments, ^^@ 
and redoubts, which, extending over the front of 
the mountain, bade defiance to a foe advancing 
from the river. At the extremities of the main in- 
trenchments there were rifle pits, epaulments for 
batteries, barricades of stone and abatis, looking to 
resistance against aggression from Chattanooga or 
Lookout Valley. The road from Chattanooga to 
'Summertown, an elegant village for summer re« 
sort, winding up the eastern side of the mountain, 
is the only one practicable for ordinary military 
movements within a range of many miles. So thf ^ 
except by this road, there could be no transfai of 
troops from the summit to the northern slope,#rto 
the valley, east or west, to meet the emergencies of 
battle, and this road was too lone to allow pro- 
vision from the top for sudden contingencies Im 
low. 5 



To attack such a mountain seems to M 
battle into the realm of romance; yet this i 
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scription, and the plan of the attack, show 
that the heroic spirit of the soldiers was di- 
rected by military skill. 

Geary's division crossed the creek at Wau- 
hatcbie at 8 a. ru., captured the pickets, and 
then the column climbed the mountain side 
until its head reached the base of the. pali- 
saded top. Then with his right holding to 
the base of the palisades, the line, facing to 
the north, swept along the mountain side to- 
ward the north end. At the same time Gbose 
attacked and drove back .the enemy at the 
bridge near the head of the mountain, and 
began to repair it.- 

This brought out the enemy in force, occu- 
pying intrenchments and rifle pits, and one 
part advanced to the railroad embankment, 
which formed a good cover from which 
to open fire upon troops advancing trom the 
bridge. To avoid this fire in a direct advance 
Hooker now directed Osterhaus to send 
Woods' brigade to prepare a crossing half a 
mile further up the creek, under cover of 
woods. A part of Grose's brigade remained 
at the bridge, to hold the enemy's attention, 
and the rest followed Woods. Meanwhile ad- 
ditional artillery was placed to enfilade the 
I near positions of the enemy. 
, Woods completed the bridge at 11 a. m., 
and soon after Geary's division and Whit- 
taker's brigade, in line reaching from tbe 
mountain base to the palisade, came abreast. 
The batteries now opened fire, and Woods 
and Grose, crossing the creek, placed their 
troops on Geary's left, extending it into the 
valley, and now the whole line swept forward, 
reaching from the creek up the mountain to 
the palisade, over crags, great detached rocks, 
bashes, trees, and all sorts of obstacles of a 
wild mountain side. The artillery at the 
northern bridge drove the enemy from their 
intrenchments at the foot of the mountain, 
and in their flight they fell into Geary's ad- 
vancing line as it swept round to the head of 
the mountain. 

At noon the victorious troops had reached 
a point wftere the orders required a halt to re- 
adjust the lines for a more cautious approach 
toward Summertown ; but they kept on, driv- 
ing the enemy's line out of its intrenchments, 
and making no halt until the middle of the 
open ground of Craven's farm was gained. 
'Here the enemy met re-enforcements, and 
made a more determined stand, but the left 
of the national line closed up from below, and 



the enemy was driven from all the defenses 
on the open ground, and with broken ranks 
now retreated down the eastern side of the 
mountain. This skillful operation had struck 
the flank and rear of the Confederate de- 
fenses, turning them to naught. Hooker's 
report states the capture of between 2,000 and 
3,000 prisoners, five colors, two guns, and up- 
ward of 5,000 muskets. 

The heavy fighting ceased at 2 p. m. Hook- 
er's troops had expended their ammuni- 
tion, and now the fog which had enveloped 
the top of the mountain since morning set- 
tled far down its sides, completely covering 
the enemy. This prevented an effort to seize 
Summertown, and Hooker now waitedJor 
ammunition and re-enforcements. At 5 p. m. 
Carlik's brigade from Thomas' army came 
direct from Chattanooga, crossing Chatta- 
nooga Creek near its mouth, and ascended the 
mountain to Hooker's right, the troops carry- 
ingon their persons ammunition for Hooker's 
skirmishers. Skirmishing was kept up till 
midnight, the flash of the musketry see;B 
from Chattanooga looking like a battle in the 
clouds. 

This brilliant operation had neutralized the 
enemy's position on top of the mountain, 
even if not made it untenable. It had 
driven the enemy's picket line from the 
river, and opened to our troops the way across 
Chattanooga Creek Valley from Lookout to 
Chattanooga, connecting the national line, 
and opening a wide distance in the Confeder- 
ate. And now there was a way open up Chat- 
tanooga Creek Valley and around the south 
end of Mission Eidge, whereby Bragq's posi- 
tion might be turned, and he forced to pre- 
cipitate retreat without any direct attack on 
natural fortresses. 

Gen. Grant did not seem to appreciate the 
importance of Hooker's victory in its bear^ 
ing on the main operation, and he expected 
nothing more from it than that next day 
Hooker should complete the capture of the 
mountain. He said in his order of the 24th, 
for next day: 

If Hooker's present position on the mountain 
can be maintoined with small force, and it is found 
imnracticable to carry the top from where he is, it 
would be advisable for him to move up the valley 
with all the force he can spare, and ascend by the 
first practicable road. 

This was to keep Hooker, on the great day. 
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operating against the top of a mountain which 
he had before isolated and neutralized. But 
HooKEE believed that ie had made the 
enemy's position untenable, and Thomas, in 
his congratulatory order, gave this more per- 
tinent direction to Hooker : 

Be in readiness to advance as early as possible in 
the morning into Cnattanooga Valley, and ^eize and 
hold the Summertown road, and co-operate with 
the 14th Corps by supporting Its righti Map sent by 
courier at 8 o'clock this evening. 

This, instead of wasting Hooker's forces in 
an operation around the top of Lookout, which 
now had no significance, would bring them 
into co-operation in the great attack on Mis- 
sion Kidge. Hooker had anticipated the 
enemy's abandonment of the top of Lookout, 
and at daylight next morning his enterprising 
soldiers found it so. He reported this to Gen. 
Thomas, and received further orders to leave 
two regiments to hold Lookout, and with the 
rest of his forces to move on the Eossville road 
to Mission Ridge. 

This may be numbered the third of the bat- 
tles about Chattanooga since Gen. Grant took 
oOminand. Like the affair of Orchard Knob, 
it was not in Grant's plan, and like that it 
gained advantages in the situation which were 
of great importance in the final event, in 
achievinga Victory after it had been proved 
to be impossible upon the plan which Gen. 
Grant had formed and had persisted in with 
chairacteristic firriiness. 



CHAPTER -LXIII. 

Sherman's, grand attack on beagg's un- 
guarded BI^HT — FINDS IT THE STRONGEST 
PART OF BRAGG'S WHOLE LINE — SHEEMAn's AT- 
TACK FAILS — grant's plan AT A DEADLOCK — 
HOOKEE ADVANCES TO SOUTH END OF THE 
EIDGE — THOMAS ORt>ERED FOEWAED ON THE 
CENTER. 

While Gen. Hooker had been attacking 
Lookout Mountain, Gen. Shbeman had been 
'crossing the Tennessee, and making his first 
attack on the north end of Mission Ridge. At 
midnight of the 23d, 116 boats, carrying a 
brigade, floated down the North Chickamauga 
into the Tennessee, to the place of crossing, 
landing on the east bank of the river,^ both 



above and below the mouth of the South, 
Chickamauga. 

A steamboat aided the crossing of the 
troops. High water had now so wideng^j 
the river that the boats intended for two 
would make no more than- one bridge. By 
daylight two divisions were over, and the 
bridge construction was pushed with energy, . 
and was ready at 11 a. m. At this time Gen.. 
liCoTyABD,; with a brigade and a cavalry escojitj', 
arrived, iaving come up the east bank of the 
river, which showed that the enemy had with-, 
drawn their lines from the river and a gE^S 
part of the valley, Howard left the briga^ie; 
with Sherman, and returned with his escort. . 

At 1 p. m. Gen. Sherman moved forward, 
with three divisions in eehelpn, covering, the. 
'heads t)f columns with skirmishers. Meeting 
no serious resistance,, they passed the 
foothills, and occupied the two most northern, 
summits of Mission Ridge at 4 p. m. There 
had been no action, but h<e had not yet 
reached the right flank of the enemy. There in- 
tervened between him and the tunnel, which 
he was expected to carry on that day, a sum- 
mit upon which Bragg's right rested; and 
which was fortified. . , 

Mission Ridge is cut into distinct summits 
by deep depressions.' The deepest of these 
separated that which Sherman had occupijejd 
from the next, which was the right of Beagg's^ 
position, and was the strongest position for 
lateral defense within. Beagg's ,liJigfe,i Cle- 
buene's division held this summit, which w*s 
broad enough for a strong force, and not too 
broad for solid lines. Heav.v fortiflcatip^of 
logs and earth covered the troops on the fii;^; 
lin(5, and higher ground to the south gave 
positions for supporting columns. Woods 
gave additional protection. An atta,^^^ 
force from any direction came under "the 
guns of this positicJn. ^ 

Gen. Sherman's report says- 

The enemy was also seen in great force on a stfl^ 
higher hill beyond the tunnel, from which he had 
a fine plunging fire on the hill in disi&te. Th* 
gorge between, through which several roads and 
the railroad tunnel pass, could not be seen from 
our posiiiou, but formed the natural place d'ariwesi . 
where the enemy covered his masses to resist out 
contemplated movement ol turning his right 
flank and endangering his communications with 
his depot at Chickamauga Station. 

This place which Gen. Sherman had.; 
reaohea with so great labor and delay, and 
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with such an expenditure of engineer ener- 
gies and means; wlvioh Gen. GbAnt expected 
to find unfortified, and to take by surprise; 
upon which delusion he had fornied his plan 
so completely that it had no alternative, Gen. 
Shkbman now found to be the strongest 
placp, naturally and artificially, defensively 
and offensively, that could be found in 
Bbagg's line if he had freely searched for it. 
It was not only impregnable to his attack, 
but it had peculiar advantages for unexpected 
attack upon his attacking forces, as he found 
to his cost. 

Gen. Shebmak had come to a full stop. Yet 
all tlie same did Gen. Gbaht telegraph to 
Washington: 

The flght'to-day progressed favorably. Sherman 
carried the end of Mission Kidge, and his right is 
now at the tunnel, and his left at Chiokamauga 
Creek. 

The rest told of Hookee's success. In the 
hands of a truly great General, the telegraph 
is mightier than the sword. The relation of 
tjjese events to Gbant's plan gives a touch of 
humor to Halleck's reply: "I congratulate 
you on the success thus lex of your plans." 
On that night Grant issued the following 
order to Gen. Thomas for the operations next 
day, in which may be noticed the valuable in- 
formation communicated, and the vague 
alternative provided for Thomas' army; 

Gbnerai,: Gen. Sherman carried Mission Ridge as 
far as the tunnel with only slight skirmishing. 
His right now rests at the tunnel and on top of the 
btU; his left at Oblckamauga Creek. I have in- 
8trDct«d lien. Sherman to advance as soon as It Is 
light In the morning, and your attack, which will 
be eimultaneous, will be in co-operation. Your 
command will either carry the rifle pits and ridge 
directly in front of them, or move to the left, as the 
presence of the enemy may require. 

If Gen. Grant thought that Sherman had 
carried the ridge as far as the tunnel, it shows 
again how a Commanding General, in a bat- 
tle, who thinks he is the god of the machine, 
may be ignorant of the essential parts of the 
sitnation, and may issue orders unconscious 
of their impossibility and destructiveness. 
Gen. Sherman had not carried Mission Ridge 
to the tunnel, and was never to carry it, and 
the situation in which Thomas was to co-op- 
derate, which was to be when Sherman's ad- 
vance had made a junction with Thomas, 
Was never to arrive, and instead of attacking 



simultaneously, bis forces were diverted to 
re-enforce Sherman. 

I Gen. Sherman opened the battle on the 25th 
soon after sunrise. Corse's brigade* moved 
down the southern slope ot the second hill 
gained the night before; and ascended toward 
Cleburne's position under a heavy fire, gain- 
ing a place about eighty yards from the epe- 
my's fortifications, from which he repeatedly 
advanced and was driven back, and in turn 
repplsed several attacks of the enemy, suffer- 
ing slaughter without possibility of advan- 
tage. At the same time Morgan L. Smith's 
division advanced along the eastern base of 
the hill. Loomis' brigade, supporting Corse 
on the left, was supported by two reserve 
brigades of John B. Smith's division. 

Gen. M. L. Smith pres-sed forward to the 
enemy's worJss, but gained no. lodgment. 
Gen. Grant, observing from Orchard Knob 
the nature of this fight, at 10 a. m. directed 
Howaed's corps, which was in position on 
Thomas' left, to go to Shebman's support. 
This corps was formed on the left of Sheb- 
man's line, its left reaching to South Cliicka- 
mauga Creek. Sherman had now six divis- 
ions — three of his own, two ot Howabd's 
corps, and Davis' division of Thomas' army. 

Reducing his center. Gen. Gbant persisted 
in his original plan of turning Beagg's right. 
Soon after Howabd was in position Sherman 
made 'another efibrt to tnrn the enemy's right 
flank. Corse's brigade, now under command 
of Walcutt (Corse being wounaed), and 
Busohbeck's brigade again moved to the at- 
tack, and the brigades of John E. Smith ad- 
vanced in support, the extreme right of the 
line reaching near to the depression in the 
rear of Clebdene's first line of works, through 
which the railroad runs to the tunnel. This 
gorge is that which Shbeman describes as the 
place d'armes. It was now found so. From 
this gorge a heavy force, in complete conceal- 
ment, came out upon Smith's brigades, and 
drove them in disorder down the hill. But 
this was in tnrn taken in flank by Walodtt's 
and Loomis' brigades, and the previous situ- 
ation was resumed. 

At Chattanooga the appearance was that 
Sheeman was repulsed, but he denies it. Gen. 
'G rant, seeing this repulse, and clinging to his 
plan of making the attack on tne north end of 
the ridge the decisive action, now ordered 
Baibd's division, from the right of Thomas' 
line, to move to Shebman's support. This 
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order gave to Sherman seven of the thirteen 
divisions now before the enemy, leaving to 
Gen. Thomas but eight brigades in line be- 
tween Chattanooga and the ridge. Hooeeb, 
with seven brigades, was as far removed on 
his right as Sherman . on his left. And, 
according to Grant's order of the night before, 
Hooker pas expected to have occupation at 
Lookout Mountain. 

This sending of so great a preponderance 
of the forces to Sherman, precludes the after- 
thought which was Coolied up, that the plan 
from the beginning designed Sherman's move- 
ment as pnly a demonstration, while the de- 
cisive attack was to be made by TnpMAS 
against the breast of the ridge. To send away 
seven divisions for a demonstration, while 
the real battle was to be fought by eighl; 
brigades, would be strange battle tactics. 

Gen. Sherman, who says in his memoirs 
that he has never criticised Grant's strategy, 
but who does make remarks thereon, places 
italicized stress in his report on the fact that 
Grant's order to him to attack at "dawn of 
day" gave him ' notice that Gen. Thomas 
would attack in force early in the day. Re- 
lating the failure of his attack, he says of the 
situation at 3 p. m. : "I haA watched for the 
attack of Gen. Thomas 'eatly in the day.' " 
Sherman had reason to, expect this, yet there 
was a vagueness in Grant's order to Thomas, 
in this: "Your command will either carry 
the rifle pits and ridge directly in front of 
them, or move to the left as the presence of 
the enemy may require." 

Either carry the rifle pits and ridge in front, 
or move to the left, as the presence of the 
enemy may require! "What couid he make 
of that? Yet in the fore part- of the order he 
gave this, which by itself is specific, but 
which was neutralizfid by the shifting alterna- 
tive that followed: "1 have instructed Gen. 
Sherman to advance assoon as it is light in the 
morning, aud your attack, which will be sim- 
ultaneous, will bein co-operation." Simulta- 
neous with Sherman, at dawn, yet either to 
the front or to the left as the presence of the 
enemy might require. Besides, Grant's post 
overlooked Thomas' troops, and Thomas was 
in his presence, yet he did not order hira to 
attack, but on the contrary he diverted hig 

troops to SiiEEMAN. 

Grant's original plan was still sticking in 
his mind, which was to hold Thomas' army 
lintil Sherman had carried the north end. of 



,the ridge and thereby effected a junction 
with Thomas, after which was this vague di- 
rection : "Further movements will depetiif- 
on those of the enemy." In Sherman's re- 
constructed plan, after the event, he makes 
his attack^the feint, and charges delinquency 
in that Thomas did not attack simultaneously 
at dawn. In Grant's reconstructed plan to fit 
the events, he makes his waiting to be for 
Hooker to reach the south end of Mission 
Kidge, although in his original plan Hooker 
was still to be in Loqkout Valley, and in his 
order of the night before Hooker was to oc- 
cupy himself about the top of Lookout. The 
reality was that the operations were greatly 
encumbered by Gen. Grant's plan, and that 
when success was gained in spite of it, the 
afterthought reconstuction of the plan to fit 
the successful events made a queer mixture. 
-Gen. Baird moved as ordered, following 
the road on the bank of the river until he 
had reached the rear of Sherman's right, 
when he was told by Sherman that he had all • 
the force he could use. Thereupon Baibs re- 
turned and now formed on Thomas' left, to 
lessen the interval between him and Sherman. 
His report states that his diyisibn was again 
■inline at half past 2 p. m. Sherman had 
found that the supposed undefended end of 
the ridge was impregnable, and that now the 
enemy's concentrative and offensive advan- 
tages made the attempt a vain slaughter, and 
he made no further effort. 

That which Grant's plan had made the de- 
cisive movement had failed, after drawipg (i|B 
it the bulk of the army, and now somethisg 
elser had to he done. Meanwhile Gen. 
Hooker, following Gen. Thomas' order, had 
moved up Chattariooga Creek Valley to the 
Confederate left flank at Rossville, driving 
the skirmishers before him. He had to re- 
build the bridge over Chattanooga Creek. As 
soon as he could cross he pushed forward 
rapidly to Rossville, where he met considera- 
ble :tesistanc|. Forcing the enemy to retreat, 
he, disposed of his three divisions to sweep 
north on the summit and on both sides of 
Mission Ridge. 

While Hooker was making these dispo- 
sitions on the Confederate left flank. Gen. 
Grant ordered a movement in the center, 
which was another radical departure from his 
original plan. Till now Thomas' troops had 
been held to co-operate with Sherman, when 
he had carried the ridge to the tunnel, and, 
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in the failure of tins, had been detached to 
help Shebman; but now an independent 
movement wa? ordered from the center, after 
Sherman had spent his force, and had ceased 
his attempt. At last this strategic plan of a 
battle, whose main attack was to find the 
enemy's depot of supnlies unfortified, had 
to resort to a direct attack by halt the force, 
on a steep and rough ridge, from four to six 
hundred feet high, fortifiedat the base and 
on the top, which in any rational military 
calculation would be called irppregnable, and 
which Bbago said a skirmish line ought to 
hold against an assaulting column. 



CHAPTER LXIV. 

THE BTOEMING OP MISSION RIDGE — GRANT'S VASUE 
OBDB^ — THE INTENT A DEMONSTRATION — THE 
TBOOFS ASSAULT WITHOUT 0BDER3 — THE HEAVY 
LOSSES AND CAPTURES — HOOKEE COMES IN AT 
THE SOUTH END OF THE RIDGE — THE ARMY 
BESTS ON THE BIDGE FOR THE NIGHT;— SHEB- 
MAN INFOBMED OF THE SUCCESS. 

Gen. Grant's order to Gen. Thomas to ad- 
vance to the ridge, like the rest of his orders 
to Thomas in all this operation, was vague; 
but as it was verbal, it afforded facility for 
after reconstruction to fit the event. Van 
Eobke's history, which may be accepted as 
that of Gen. Thomas, says: "Grant's order 
required that the enemy should be dislodged 
from the rifle pits and intrench ments at the 
base of Mission Ridge." He adds: 

The statement la made in bis official report that It 
irai the design that the lines should be readjusted 
at the base for the assault on the summit; but no 
■noh Instructions were given to the corps or di- 
vision Generals. Neither does it appear from his 
report whether he medilated an' independent as- 
sault of the summit from his center, or one co-op- 
';ewtive with Sherman on the left, or Hooker on the 
right, as the original plan prescribed for the for- 
mer, or as the issues of the day prescribed for the 
latter. 

''IvBadeau says that Geant seized the oppor- 
tunity because Bi^agg "was weakening his 
center and making a flank movement in the 

|)resence of an enemy," which Badeau says is 
"the most difficult movement that can be ex- 
ecuted in war." In military erudition Ba- 
deau is great and precise. But a movement 



along the fortified crest of that ridge, with its 
intrenched base held, and "the enemy" 
nearly a mile,away from the foot, could not 
be very hazardous save in a military maxim. 
And, in fact, Beagg did not need to weaken 
his center in order to resist Sherman, and did 
not. It was still held by nearly four divis- 
ions, and the troops ^ent to strengthen Hae- 
DEE on the right had come from Lookout. 
But, on the contrary, Geant had greatly • 
weakened his own center by a "flank move- 
ment in the face of the enemy" to send aid to 
Sherman. Badeau e;ives as another reason 
that Gbant was now satisfied that H6oeeb 
must be on his way from Rossville, although 
not yet in ^ight, therefore he "determined 
to order the assault." But as late as the 
night before Hooker's co-operation was no 
part of his plan, and, in fact, Grant did not 
now "order the assault." 

Badeau, in order to show that Grant was 
the god of the machine, says: "At first he 
simply directed Thomas to order the advance; 
but seeing the corps commanders near him. 
Grant repeated to them in person the com- 
mand." This would be important. None of 
the corps commanders heard this instruction 
to carry the rifle pits and then halt and re- 
form the lines "with a view to carrying the 
top of the ridge." Gen. Gordon Granger, 
whose corps consisted of Wood's and Sheri- 
dan's divisions, says in his report: 

Gen. Sherman was unable to make any progress in 
moving along the ridge during the day, as the en- 
emy had massed in his front; therefore, in order to 
relieve him I was instructed to make a demonstra- 
tion upon the works of the enemy directly in my 
front, at the base of Mission Bldge. 

It is most likely that Gen. Grant intended 
this movement as a demonstration to aid 
Sherman, still sticking to his original plan. 
Nor is it discreditable to his generalship that 
he hesitated to order an assault of that great 
fortress; for, altliough heroic soldiers might 
do it, it was hardly a thing for a General to 
order troops to do, still less.to make the main 
part in a plan of battle. Even as Badeau 
states it, the order is vague and indecisive, 
and if literally followed would have been 
.almost certain to defeat the assault. If that 
high, steep, rough, and fortified ridge could 
be stormed at all, it must be by rapid move- 
ment and a surprise, following the Confeder- 
ate troops from their intrenchments at the 
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Ijase, up the steeps, before they could reform 
and recover, just as it was done. To have 
halted in the intrenchments at the foot, 
under a storm of fire from the sides and creSt, 
to reform the lines, "with a view to carrying 
the top of the ridge," would have giVen the 
enemy time to recover from panic, and re- 
form their lines for defense, in that position 
which Gen. Uragg said "ought to have beeii 
held by a line of skirmishers against an 
assaulting column." 

The intelligence of the soldiers told them 
the foolishness of such generalship. The 
soldiers of Thomas' army, which Gkant told 
Shekman were so demoralized by Chicka- 
mauga that they could not be got out of the 
trenches to fight, until Sheemah's troops had 
set them an example,, had been chafing all 
day with impatience to attack. Says Gen. 
Gbangek: 

For hours my command from behind their breast- 
works anxiously and impatiently watched this 
struggle of their brothers in arms away ofiF to the 
left on the northern end of the ridge. * * « As 
the day wore on' their impatience of restraint 
gathered force, and their desire to advance became 
almost uncontrollable. 

This eagerness of the soldiers, let loose by 
the order to move forward, inspired by an 
enthusiasm which could not be Stopped, 
threw the Confederate troops into complete 
panic, and carried that mountain, which by 
all rational military calculations was im- 
pregnable. It is evident that Gen. Grant at 
this time had no clear idea of what he 
intended, and that he had not yet thrown off 
his original plan, by which the successful 
part was given to Shebman, and the demon- 
strating part to Thomas. Fortunately the 
soldiers of the ranks and their immediate 
oflScers were far more intelligent than the 
commanding generalship. 

This indecision and vagueness of the mind 
and orders of the Commanding General allow 
bold relief to the clear orders issued by Gen. 
Thomas. That at 9:30 p. m. of the 2ith, to 
Hooker, concluded with this; , 

Be in readiness to advance as earl7 as possible in 
the morning into Chattanooga Valley, and seize 
and hold the Summertown road and co-operiite 
with the 14th Corps by supporting its right. 

At 8 a. m. of the 25th he ordered by both 
signal and an aide: 



Leave Carlln's brigade at Summertowtt road to re- 
jtin. Gen. Palmer. Move with the remainder of 
your force, except two regiments to hold Lookout,' 
on the Eossville road toward Miasipn Ridge, looking 

well to your right flank. 

At 10 a. m. he sent to Hooker by signal the 
following; 

I wish you and Gen. Palmer to move forward 
firmly and steadily upon the enemy's works in 
front, using Gen. Sheridan as a pivot. 

Gen. Thomas had now four divisions In 
front of Gen. Bragg's center, which waslield 
by three divisions and part of another, the 
other part haying turned to help resist Hook- 
er's approach. Wood's and SHEEiDAs'sdivls- 
ions were in the center; Johnson's on therrighf ^ 
of Sheridan, and Baird's on the left of Wood. 
The brigades of these divisions were in the 
following order, from right to left: CaM-in's 
and Stoughton's, of Johnson's; Sherman's, 
Hooker's, and Wagner's, of Shebsdian's; 
Hazen's, Willioh's, and Beatty's, of Wood's; 
Throhin's, Yandeeveeb's, and Phelps', of 
Baird's, 'Two lines of skirmishers covered 
the battle front, and the several reserves were 
massed in the rear of their respective: corps. 

The Confederate forces and dispositions on 
Mission Eidge, on the morning of the 25ttf, 
are thus stated in Van Hoene's history of the 
Abmy of the Cumberland: 

Gen. Bragg now had his entire army on Mission 
Kidge. Cleburne's ana Gist's divisions were on the 
extreme right opposed to Sherman: his left was 
held by Stewart's division; his center by Breokio; 
ridge's old division, and portions of the commands 
of Buckner and Hindman, under Gen. AndesS^g 
and the divisions of Cheatham and Sceveaso'i^^ifresh 
from defeat on Lookout Mountain, were in motion 
toward the right. The two parts of the army befoie 
Gens. Sherman and Thomas were commanded're- 
spectively by Gens. Hardee and Breckio ridge.! :^_ 

Six successive guns on Orchard Knob gave 
to Thomas' four divisions the signal to ad- 
vance, between 3 and 4 p. m., and the liiiefi; 
moved forward in magnificent array. The 
batteries on the ridge opened upon them, and 
those of the national intrenchments answered^ 
firing first at the intenohments at the base of 
the ridge, and then, as our advancing troops 
quickly came in the way, at the top of the 
ridge. The advancing lines came first upon 
the'etiemy's pickets and their reserves, then; 
his troops in the woods, and then, in their 
irresistible march, driving the line from the 
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Intrenchment at the basea in confusion up 
the hill. A thousand Confederates wfere here 
captured. All this operation was against the 
iire of as many as fifty guns along the crest, 
and against Bbagq's efforts to strengthen his 
lower line. 

The troops had now done all that their or- 
ders required ; but to halt under the fire of 
these guns on the crest was to halt for death,^ 
and to wait was to give the Confederate troops 
time to reform behind their strong intrench- 
ments on the summit of the ridge. The com- 
pletion of what Grant, had ordered had left 
them under a slorm of tire from the crest and 
sides of the mountain, with no outcome. It 
had left the troops to their own intuitions 
under fire. It was a time when the intelli- 
gence of the ranks rose far above the general- 
ship. With one spontaneous impulse the 
whole line, as much as two miles long, went 
on to climb the hill under a storm of fire of 
artillery and luusketry. They advanced not 
in line, but in such parts as enabled them to 
avail of easier ascent or partial cover. They 
went up without firing, though receiving a 
destructive fire. The officers of all grades 
were inspired by the spirit of the men of the 
ranks, and so spontaneous was the spirit that 
the crest was reached and carried at six differ- 
ent points at the same time. 

The Confederate troops were quickly driven 
from their intrenchments on the crest, and 
from all their guns, Baibd's division, which 
had carried its whole front on the ridge, 
turned to the north in line across the crest, 
and advanced to meet Cheatham's division, 
which had been hurried forward by Hardee 
to support Anderson's division, which was 
in confused retreat. A sharp contest fol- 
lowed, in which Baird drove this fresh 
division from several knolls, when night and 
the difficulties of tlie enemy's position closed 
the fight. Gen. Wood's division, which Van 
^obbe, from Braog's account, thinks was 
first to reach the summit,'enfiladed the Con- 
federates to right tind left, and one of his 
Fbigades (Willich's) with Sheridan's di- 
'vision pursued the enemy down the eastern 
slope. 

Gen. Bbasg's report relates that , he had 
gone to his left to make disposition to secure 
that flank (from Hooker's column), as by the 
; toad .across the ridge at Rossville "a route 
was open to our rear." When the national 
poops advanced, he thought that the hot fire 



from the ridge had repulsed them, but "while 
riding along the crest, congratulating the 
troops, intelligence reached me that our line 
was broken on my right, and the enemy had 
crowned the ridge." 

He dispatched to that point Gen. Bate, 
who had held the ground in his front, but 
he found the disaster too great for his force 
to repair. Then he learned that his extreme 
left had given way, and that his position was 
almost surrounded. He directed Bate to 
form a second line in the rear. Bragg re- 
lates that Gen. Hardee had moved from the 
north end of the ridge toward the left, when 
he heard the heavy firing; that he reached 
the right of Anderson's division just'' in time 
to find it had nearly all fallen bask, com- 
mencing on its left where the enemy had 
first crossed the ridge; that he promptly 
thre.w a i^art of Cheatham's division across 
the ridge, and made a stand by which the 
further advance of the national troops to- 
ward the north end of the ridge was stayed. 

But Gen. Bbagq says: 

All 10 the left, except a portion of Bate's division, 
wag entirely routed and in rapid flight, nearly all 
the artillery having been shamefully aban- 
doned. '^ * * A panic, such as I had never 
before wimessed, seemed to have seized upon of- 
ficers and men, and each seemed to be struggling 
for his personal safety regardless of his duty or his 
character. In this distressing and alarming state of 
affairs. Gen. Bate was ordered to hold his position, 
covering the road for the retreat of Breckinridije's 
command; and orders were immediately sent to 
GeoB. Hardee and Breckinridge to retire their forces 
upon the depot at Chickamauga. 

Fortunately it was now near nightfall, and the 
country and roads in our rear were fully known to 
us, but equally unknown to the enemy. The 
routed left made its way back in great disorder, ef- 
fectually covered, however, by Bate's omall com- 
mand, which had a sharp conflict With the enemy's 
advance, driving it back. After night, all being 
quiet, all retired in good order, the enemy attempt- 
ing no pursuit. Lieut. Gen. Hardee's command, 
under his judicious management, retired in good 
order and unmolested. As soon as all the troops 
had crossed, the bridges over the ChicUamaugn 
were destroyed to impede the enemy, though the 
stream was fordablo at several places. 

So disjointed had Grant's operation become 
by the failure of Gen. 'Sherman in that which 
the plan designed for the decisive attack, that 
Sherman, during the battle of the ridge, was 
making no demonstration to .prevent the 
withdrawmg of a large force from the north 
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end of the ridge, to resist the advance of 
Thomas' troops along the summit. This 
eventually stopped their progress, and night 
ended the action, giving to Bbagg all night 
for retreat. 

Gen. Thomas' report, with characteristic 
modesty of language, has this, account of the 
storming of the ridge,^ which was ordered as 
soon as Gen. Baikd's division, returning from 
Sheeman, had got into line on Wood's left; 

Orders were then given to move forward on 
Granger's left, and within supportlns distance, 
against the enemy's riflepits on tlie slope and at the 
foot of Mission Ridge. The whole line then ad- 
vanced against the breastworks, and soon became 
engaged with the enemy's skirmishers. These, 
giving way, retired upon their reserves, posted 
within their works, our troops a.dvancing steadily 
in a continuous line. The enemy,' seized with panic, 
abandoned the works at the foot of the hill and re- 
treated precipitately to the crest, where they were 
closely followed by our troops, who, apparently 
inspired by the impulse of victory, carried the hill 
simultaneously at six different points, and so closely 
upon the heels of the enemy that many of them 
were taken prisoners in the trenches. 

The report of Gen. Gordon Granger, whose 
corps was composed of Wood's and Sheri- 
dan's divisions, has a more graphic and en- 
thusiastic narration, in which is more dis- 
tinctly set forth that the movement to tlie 
ridge, was ordered as a demonstration, and 
that the ascent was without orders. It is 
likely that this report was unhealthy to Gen. 
Geangb's suhsequeiit fortunes, in the military 
necessity to shoWi that all came about as Gen. 
Grant had ordered. Says Gsangjeb: 

Gen. Sherman was unable to make any progress 
in moving along the ridge during the day, as the 
enemy had massed in his fronti.therffgre, in order 
to relieve him, I was ordered to make a demon- 
stration upon the works of the enemy directly in 
my front, at the base of Mission Bidge. I accord- 
ingly directed Maj. Gen. Sheridan and Brig. Gen. 
Wood to advance their divisions at a given signal, 
moving directly forward simultaneously and brisk- 
ly to attack the enemy, and, driving him from his 
riilepits, take possession of them. 

At twenty minutes before i o'clock p. m. six guns, 
the signal agreed upon, were fired in rapid suc- 
cession, and'before the smoke had cleared away, 
these divisions, Sheridan on the right and Wood 
on the left, had cleared the breastworks that had 
sheltered them for two days, aud were moving for- 
ward. « « * It pleases me to report that scarcely 
a straggler could be seen as this magnificent line, 
stretching one mile from end to end, swept through 
the Valley up to the assault. At the moment of the 



advance of these troops Mission Ridge blazed with 
fire from the batteries which lined its summit. Not 
less than fifty guns opened at once, throwing a 
terrible shower of shot and shell. 

The enemy now taking the alarm, commenced to 
move troops from both extremities of the ridge for 
the purpose of filling, the ranks below and around 
those batteries. In the meantime the troops hold- 
ing the woods were driven back to the works at the 
base of the ridge, theip- pursuers rapidly following. 
Here they halted and made a stout resistance, but 
our troops, by an impetuous assault, broke this line 
in several places; then scaling the breastworks at 
these points, opened a flank and reserve fire upon 
themi> which, throwing them into confusion, caused 
their precipitate flight. * « * 

My orders bad now been fully and successfully 
carried out, but not enough had been done to sat- 
isfy the brave troops who- had accomplished so 
much. Although the batteries on the ridge at 
short range, i>y direct and enfilading fire, were still 
pouring upon them a shower of iron, and the mus- 
ketry from the hillsides were thinning their ranks, 
they dashed over the breastworks, through'the rifle- 
pits, and started up the ridge. They started with- 
out orders. Along the whole line of both divisions, ' 
from right to left and from left to right, simulta- 
neously and with one accord, animated with one 
spirit, and, with heroic courage, eagerly they rushed 
forward to a danger be tore which the bravest, 
marching under orders, might tremble. < 

OfBcers caught the enthusiasm of thelmen, and 
the men in turn cheered the ofiicers. Each regi- 
ment tried to surpass the other in fighting its way 
up a hill that would try those of stout limb and 
strong lungs to climb, and each tried first to plant 
its flag on the summit. Above these men were au 
additional line of riflepits filled with troops. What 
was on the summit they knew not, and did not stV>p 
to'inquire, ' The enemy was before them ; to know 
that was to know suBicient. 

At several points along the line my troops were 
ascending the hill and gaining positions less ex- 
posed to the enemy's artillery fire, though more ex- 
posed to the fire of the musketry. Seeing this, I 
sent my Adjutant General to inijuire'firstof Gen. 
Wood and then of Gen. Sheridan, whether the 
troops had been ordered up the ridge by them, and 
to instruct them to take the ridge if possible. In 
reply to tliis. Gen. Wood told him that the men had 
started without orders, and that he could take it if 
hSkCould be supported. In the meantime an aide- 
de-camp from Gen. Sheridan had reported to me 
that the General wished to know whether theorders 
that had been given to take the rifle pits "meant 
those at the base of the ridge or those on top."- 

My reply was that the order had been to take 
those at the bese. Conceiving this to be an order 
to fall back to those rifle pits, and on bis way so 
reporting it to Gen. Wagner, commanding ^. 
Brigade of Sheridan's division, this brigade waii! 
withdrawn from a position which it had galnedon ' 
the side of the ridge to the rifle pits, which was 
being raked by the enemy's artillery, and from this 
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point starting again under a terrli>le fire, made the 
ascent of the ridge. My Assistant Adjutant Gen- 
eral, on his way to Gen. Sheridan, reported to me 
Gen. Wood's reply, but, by my instructions, went 
no further with the message I had given him, as I 
had already sent Cupt. Avery, my Aide-de-Camp, 
directly to Maj. Gen. Sheridan, Instructing him to 
go ahead and take the ridge if he could. 

.. Gen. Obakoer says that the time from leav- 
ing Orchard Knob to reaching the crest was 
one hour; that Shbriban, with two brigades, 
passed over the ridge, pursuing the troops 
vipo fled down the southern slope toward 
^biokamauga Station, till in. about a luile he 
came up with a large body, strongly posted, 
which, by a charge, he put to flight; that 
Wood and Baird formed to meet a large force 
coming from the north end of the ridge, and 
a sharp contest lasted till dark. Gbanges 
claims the capture of thirty-one guns and 
3,812 men, and says his command lost in the 
action 20.21 per cent, in killed and wounded. 
This brilliant.action and unexpected success 
wasnot gained without heavy losses of brave 
men. Gbanges's corps lost 2,337 killed, 
wounded, and missing, of whom only two are 
classed as missing. Johnson's division lost 
301 killed and wounded; Baird's division, 
$65, out of a total of 1,679, being over one- 
third. Baird claimed more than 300 prisoners; 
Johnson, 1,165 prisoners. The captures of 
men and guns belong, in justice, to all the 
troops alike, as well to those who pursued the 
enemy as to those who had time to gather 
np the abandoned guns and surrendered 
men. , 

All the evidence shows that not only did 
the troops storm the ridge without orders, but 
that a part of the line, in front of the strong- 
est resistance, was disconcerted for a time, in 
the ascent, by a, recall. The o£Scers knew 
that the assault was unauthorized, and had 
good reason to fear the responsibility if it 
ahonldfail. Van Hobne says: 

The division commanders did not arrest their 
troops, and for a time the corps Generals did not 
give official sanction to their advance. The im- 
-frcssion, Indeed, so far prevailed that the move- 
ment would not be authorized, that Turchin's 
brigade, on the right of Baird's division, was halted 
when far up the ascent; and Wagner's brigade, on 
the left of Sheridan's division, was recalled from its 
advanced position by a staff officer who was return- 
ing to Gen. Sheridan from Gen. Granger, with the 
information that Grant's order required only that 
the enemy's Intrenched line at the base of the ridge 



should be carried. Soon, however; it was apparent 
to all that the eagerness of the troops bad created a 
necessity superior to the limitations of orders, and 
this conviction gave unity and energy to the as- 
sault, whose transcendent issue justified its other- 
wise unauthorized execution. 

Gen. Hooker, coming from Lookout, had 
been detained three hours rebuilding the 
bridge over Chattanooga Creek. He then 
pushed forward to a gorge ilithe south end of 
Mission Bidge, which was strongly held, and 
here the enemy wei^e trying to cover a train of 
wagons which was loading with stores at the 
Rossville House. Under Hooker's threatening 
disposition^ to carry the ridge on all sides, the 
enemy abandoned this gorge and the stores. 
HoozKB then swept up along the ridge on 
both sides and on top, meeting the enemy in 
a line of breastworks, but driving him by ftie 
impetuosity of his attack, and so on as they 
made successive stands where the ground fa- 
vored them, until the greater part were scat- 
tered in flight, or killed or captured, and the 
remainder ran into Johnson's division, and 
were made prisoners; It was now night, and 
the troops rested on the ridge. 



CHAPTER LXV. 

THE PUESTJIT FROM MISSION RIDGE — MOST DE- 
STEUCTIVE TO THE PURSUERS — THE LOSSES IN 
THE BATTLE — THE RELATIVE FORCES — SHER- 
MAN'S GREAT MARCH TOWARD KNOXVILLE — 
THE COUNTERMARCH — LONGSTREET STAYS IN 
EAST TENNESSEE. 

Mission Ridge was carried too late in the 
day to admit of pursuit of such of the Con- 
federate army as had fled down the eastern 
side, or to finish the fight against Hardee's 
command, which still held the north end of 
the ridge opposite Gen. Sherman's army. A 
part of Sheridan's division and Gen WiL- 
lich's brigade of Wood's division had pur- 
sued down tie eastern slope, and later on 
Sheridan had driven them from a strong po- 
sition, but night put a stop to his pursuit 
and to further fighting on the north end of 
the ridge. 

Gen. Grant ordered Gen.. Thoma? to recall 
Wood's and Sheridajst's divisions to join 
Sherman in an expedition to Knoxville to 
relieve Bukkside's army, which was threat- 
ened by both Lonqst'bbbt and starvation, and 
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to pursue Bragg with the rest. Accordingly 
Gen. Thomas ordered these to start for Knox- 
ville, and Palmer and Hooker to make pur- 
suit. Grant ori the same night ordered Sher- 
man to move to Knoxville, but toward the 
latter part of the order he doubted, like this: 

I take it for granted that Bragg's entire force has 
left. If not, ol. course the first thmg is to dispose of 
him. If he has gone, the only thing necessary to 
do to-morrow will be to send out a reconnaissance 
to ascertain the whereabouts of the enemy. 

But he changed his mind in a postscinpt as 
follows: 

P. S.— On reflection, I think we will piish Bragg 
with all our strength to-morrow, and try if we can 
not cut otf a good portion of his rear troops and 
trains. His men have manifested a strong dispo- 
sition to desert for some time past, and we will now 
give them a chance. I will instruct Thomas accord- 
ingly. Move the advance force early on tbQ.nlost 
easterly route taken by the enemy. 

Thus Granger's corps was withdrawn fbr 
Knoxville, and Sherman, the commander 
of the Knoxville expeditioQ, went after 
Bragg. Hooker, however, was in the most 
advanced position, and he followed the enemy 
with great energy. 

To follow this chase is not necessary to this 
review. One of Gen. Grant's, principal mili- 
tary ideas was that the pursuit of a retreating 
army was the time for crowning achieve- 
ments. He has made record of his com- 
plaints against Rqsecrans and Thomas for 
lack of swiftness in such chase. He thought 
that from Washington he could order Thomas 
to pursue, after his victory of Nashyille, bet- 
ter than Thomas could. He desired the ad- 
ministration to hold back any promotion of 
Thomas for that decisive battle until he had 
seen whether Thomas would pursue with 
swiftness. He complained that EdsEctiANS, 
after his victory at Corinth, did not chase the 
enemy. 

But in this country, where the retreating 
eneiiiy has to be followed in a stern chase by 
roads and defiles through woods and mount- 
ains, and by bridges, nothing can be made by 
pursuit of an army which has defiled into the 
roads and has got a good start. At the worst 
it can run as fast as the following troops can 
follow, and if it has an organized rear guard, 
it caw obstruct the way by destroying? bridges 
and felling trees, so as to make the chase not 
only vain, but destructive to the pursuers, 



who at each stand made by the retreating 
troops must deploy and, attack against ad- 
vantages of position. 

Gen. Grant never made anything by such 
a chase, nor was anything made in all our 
war. Besides, a general battle is always pre- 
ceded by hard marching, loss of sleep, and 
great nervous strain, and to order soldiers on 
forced marches after one or two days of bat- 
tle is a hardness which assumes that they are 
nothing but machines. This pursuit was 
made with great energy for two days, Hook- 
er's troops being in the lead, and with a 
dashing valor which hesitated not for conse- 
quences; but it destroyed mora of our victori- 
ous soldiers than of the enemy. And this. , 
forced march of Sherman's hardly usegf^ 
troops for two days, in a direction from which 
they had to return, seriously delayed his 
march to the relief of Btjrnside, while it ac- 
complished nothing. 

On the second day Hooker's troops had a 
long action with Cleburne's division atTay- 
lor's Kidge, where it had taken position>in a 
mountain gorge to cover the fording and 
withdrawal of the supply train. Artillery 
was brought ud, dispositions made, and an 
attack, wljioh, of course, was made with great 
gallantry; but when the train had fa^pij 
Cleburne, defiled through the gorge 
in safety. Here ' the pursuit ended. ^^ Jt 
had beeh made without. regard i to the con- 
dition or the lives of the troops, and they 
had behaved with their wonted heroism, but 
it was, in fact, an abuse of the troops, and a 
sacrifice of braVe veterans upon that dread- 
ful calculation, which afterward had so vast 
an exercise in the Army of the Potomac, that 
we could afford to sacrifice three national 
soldiers to one Confederate. 

Adam Baceau fails not to cast a reflection 
on Gen. Thomas for default in the pursuit, 
by this: '.'Grant was with the pursuing Col- 
umn, but on the night of the battle Thomas 
returned to Chattanooga, and did not rejoin 
his troops." Thomas had more important 
duties, as a General, than to follow in a hunt, 
and Hooker needed neither Thomas nor 
Grant. In the action at Taylor's Ridge 
Hooker lost 422 killed and wounded. Grant's 
idea that the great part of a battle was the 
after chase, had given to Cleburne the oppor- 
tunity to wind up the affair by inflicting this 
check and loss of brave soldiers. 
In this chase Gen. Davis' division of the 
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Army of the Cumberland, now with Sherman, 
grossed the South Chiokamauga near the 
mouth, and moved in pursuitalong the north 
side of that river. He came upon one col- 
umn of the retreating enemy and had a sharp 
conflict, but the enemy made good his retreat, 
and Davis' line of march brought him into 
pooKEE's rear. Gen. Howard crossed by the 
same way, and took a oonrbe further to the 
east, and detached a column to destroy the 
railroad between Dalton and Cleveland, with 
a view to sever connection between Bragg 
and LoNGSTREEi, This done he returned. 
And now the expedition to relieve Bueksidb 
was committed to Sherman, with Howard's 
^vCorps, Granger's corps, and Davis' division 
.irora Thomas' army, besides three divisions 
of his own army, This would seem to be an 
adequate force. Hooker was ordered to re- 
main at Ringgold to cover Sherman's march 
from Bragg, by keeping up a feint of pursuit, 
and Col. Long was sent out with a cavalry ex- 
pedition on_SHERMAH's flank to destroy com- 
munisations and supplies. 

Gen. Sherman's report states his loss in the 
attack on the ridge as 1,949 killed, 
wounded, and missing, not includ- 
ing Davis' division. The attack by 
the .troops under his command was made 
with great valor,- but Gen. Grant's pro-, 
found stxategy in this battle had lighted 
upon tlip strongest place in Bragg's position 
for his main attack, just as his fortune had 
done at the battle of Champion's Hill. 
Van Horne states the aggregate losses of the 
i^irmies of the Cumberland and Tennessee as 
3,616, of whom 330 are set down as miss- 
ing. ' He gives the loss of the enemy by 
capture as 6,142 men, 42 guns, and 7,000 
small arms; their loss in killed and in 
jjauch of the wounded as could get away, not 
known. 

' ■ Badead says: "The enemy's losses were few- 
er in killed and wounded, owing to the fact 
that he was protected by intrenchments," but 
that "the rebel 'losses were reported at 367 
gkilled, 2,180 wounded, and 4,146 missing." 
Grant had added to the Army of the Cum- 
berland four divisions from the Army of the 
Tennessee and four from the Arniy"of the 
(iPotomac, while" Bragg, since Chickamauga, 
had reduced his force by sending off Long- 
street with 19,000. That the victorious army 
lost more than twice as many as the defeated 
in killed and wounded is because the strategy 



of the battle had pitched upon Bragg's strong" 
est positions for attack. 

Gen. Grant's total force was probably 
double that of Gen. Bragb, but was strangely 
separated and disposed by his plan of action, 
which had the singular fortune that the at- 
tack which », gained the victory,, after 
that which the plan meant, for the decisive 
action had been repulsed, was made by four 
much reduced divisions, against n,early as 
large a force, on a natural fortress, while 
six divisions were inactive under Sherman. 
And this assault, which turned . a defeated 
plan to a glorious victory, was made by those 
troops of the Array of the Cumberland, of 
whom Grant told Sherman that they were so 
demoralized that they could not be gotten 
out of the trenches to fight lintil/SEERMAN's 
troops had set tbem an example. Although 
Gen. Grant's strategy had aimed to give the 
victory to Gen. Sherman's army, holding 
Gen. Thomas' army as demoralized, there was 
a fitness of things in its being carried in the 
main by the Army of the Cumberland, which 
had made the great camvpaign that gained the 
strategic objective of Chattanooga, and 
which had joined issue with Bragg and Long 
street at Chickamauga. 

Gen. Sherman's march with more than 
seven divisions of infantry, and a strong 
cavalry force, might be expected to do some- 
thing destructive to Longstreet in East Ten- 
nessee, but his objective was limited to the 
relieving of Khoxville, where Burnside was 
now closely held, although not completely 
invested. Longstreet had made very active 
and resolute operations to recover East Ten- 
nessee, and wholly to cut off Burnside, but 
had been repulsed and foiled in repeated en- 
gagements, while Burnside fell back before 
his superior fprces to Knoxville. Longstreet 
continued his intrenched approaches and 
tentative attacks at Knoxville from the 18th 
to the 29th, when he resolved, to carry the 
place by assault. This was made in a most 
determined manner on a point of the works 
named Fort Sanders, and was repulsed, with 
a loss of 1,500 killed, wounded, and prisoners. 
[Woodbury's Burnside and the 9fch Army 
Corps.] This was on the day that Sherman's 
march from Chattanooga began., LoNtJSTSEUT 
now fell back; hearing of which Sherman 
halted before he got to Knoxyille. He went 
there himself, and depided to return^ leaving 
Granger's corps. 
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Gen. Sheeman began his return soon after 
the 7th of December. His report says: "By 
the 9th all our troops were in position, and 
■we held the rich country between the Little 
Tennessee and the Hiawassee." This was a 
breadth of country east and west, abotit halt 
way between Chattanooga and Knoxville. 
Sherman continues: "On the 14th of Decem- 
ber all of my command in the field lay along 
the Hiawassee. Having communicated to 
Gen. Grant the actual state of affairs, I re- 
ceived orders to leave on the line of the Hia- 
wassee all the cavalry, and come . to Chatta- 
nooga." LoNGSTREBT fell back but a little 
way, when finding that the relieving army 
was returning, he settled in East Tennessee 
for the winter. 



CHAPTER LXVI. 

REVIEW OF THE STRATEGY OF THE BATTLES — THE 
PLAN FOUNDED WHOLLY ON A FALSE CONCEP- 
TION OF THE SITUATION — THE SPONTANEOUS 
ACTION OF THE SOLDIERS ACHIEVES VICTORY 
CONTRARY TO THE PLAN — GEH. THOMAS — THE 
AMERICAN VOLUNTEER — WAR TRADITIONS AND 
MILITARY GLORY. 

' The victory in' the battle of Mission Kidge 
was achieved by attacking positions which, in 
a military sense, were impregnable — positions 
so strong that to plan a battle to depend on 
them would be a military crime, and, in case 
of repulse, these natural fortresses would 
stand as monuments of the monstrous gen- 
eralship which ordered an army to certain 

'butchery without a possibility of success. 

The victory is distinguished as achieved by 
the soldiers of the ranks, when the Command- 
ing General's plan had elaborately provided 
conditions which, upon all rational calcula- 
tions, made defeat certain. According to the 
plan, the army's situation for the battle 
was to be as follows: 

Part of the army, under Gen. Hooker, was 
to be in Lookout Valley, separated from the 
center at Chattanooga by Lookout Mountain 
and a wide valley — both held by the enemy 
— and by two crossings of the river, making 
any support of either part by the other, in a 
battle, impossible, the Confederates possessing 

' Lookout Mountain and having the oppor- 
tunity to fall upon Hooker's isolated force, 
and again cut oflF the army's supplies. 



Another part of the array was to be in the 
Chattanooga fojtifications, environed by the 
Confederate picket line, from the river below 
the town to the river above; this picket line 
and its reserves having the, line of Pilot 
Knob for its base, and, across a plain from 
this, the intrenched base of Mission Ridg^j 
beyond which the ridge, crowned with im 
Confederate army, seemed impregnable, dni 
was so if resolutely defended by the troops 
who held it. ' 

Four mile^ from the left of this central po- 
sition Sherman, with another part of the 
army, was to make the attack, and the center 
was to await his success in carrying the head 
of the ridge. To give to Sherman this oppor- 
tunity, his army was to be brought thr^^ 
Lookout Vallej, past Hooker, and then up 
the west side of the river pa^t Chattanoo^. 
his march concealed by the hills, and then 
was to cross by pontoons foun miles above 
Chattanooga, and come upon Beagg'b flank 
and rear by surprise. 

As thus divided and isolated by long dis- 
tances and great barriers, each of the three 
parts of the army was confronted by a great 
natural fortress, which in a military sense 
was impregnable. But the plan was wholly 
based upon the strange delusion that Gent 
Bragg had left the head of Mission B;idte 
on his right, commanding his depot of siSiF 
plies at Chiokamstuga Station, unfortified. 
Upon this belief was made all this delay, this 
strategic march of Sherman, and all the great 
engineer preparations. 

But prior' to this plan and to Sherman^ 
coming, Gen. Grant, on the 7th of Noveih- 
ber, ordered Gen. Thomas to "attack and Carry 
the north end ot Mission Kidge, and, when 
that is carried, t,o threaten and even attack, if 
possible, the enemy's lines df communication 
between Dalton and Cleveland." From the 
result of Sherma'n's attack on that point with 
six divisions, while Thomas confronted the 
breast of the ridge, and Hooker was advanc- 
ing upon its south end, may be reckoned the 
probable consequences if Thomas alone had 
tried to execute this extraordinary order. 
If Thomas could do all that, he could have 
fought the battle and gon^ on into Georgia, 
and there was no need for Sherman to come. 
Fortunately, Gen. Thomas' sound judgment 
saved his army from this ordered destructiWI 
When it was found that all this great pre^ 
aration and effort had brought Sherman to 
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the front of the strongest and most dangerous 
position in the Confederate line, and that not 
only was it impregnably fortified, but pecu- 
liar preparation had been made tor counter 
Jftttaek, the plan, was exhausted. It consisted 
so entirely in Braqg's being taken by sur- 
(frise, unguarded, on the north end of the 
riidge, that when the mistake of this calcula- 
tion was realized, the plan had no alternative. 

But the,affair was rescued from the plan of 
the Commanding General by the energy and 
^gacity of the subordinate commanders, and 
by the spirit of the soldiers, which went far 
ahead of the expectations of their ofiicers. 
The length and hinderances of Sherman's 
ipovement, and meanwhile a mistaken report 
by a deserter that" Bragg was retiring, caused 
Qbant to order a reconnaissance by Gen. 
Thomas to ascertain the truth, which TkoMAS 
converted Into an advance in force that car- 
ried the enemy's first Intrenched line and 
gave to the army confronting-the ridge a for- 
tified base more than a mile nearer to Mission 
Kidge than its previous line. This had not 
been in the plan, and it may be seen bow 
greatly it changed the situation with regard 
to the possibility of storming Mission Ridge. 

Tne continued delays to Sherman's move- 
ment, and Gen. Thomas' solicitude lest the 
ei^nuy's information should defeat it, caused 
HgoKEB's attack on Lookout Mountain, 
which wonderfully succeeded. This made a 
radical change in the situation. It was not 
inEiiPBANT's plan, nor would a General be 
justified In making a plan of operations which 
depended on carrying such a mountain. This 
opened the way up the valley of Chattanooga 
Creek, around the south end of Mission 
Bidge, and up a valley on the east side of the 
ridge by which Bragg could be taken in rear. 

Here was a fortunate deliverance from the 
plan, if there had been generalship to grasp 
the new situation. There was no longer any 
need to assault mountains. Completerresults 
could be gained with less sacrifice. But Gen. 
©bant, with characteristic firmness, clung to 
kia plan that Sherman should make the suc- 
cessful attack, and so Sherman hurled his 
brave troops against an impregnable position 
and slaughtered them. The center had been 
reduced to send aid to Sherman, but he found 
that to repeat the attack was only to repeat 
the slaughter in vain, and he rested.; and now 
the plan was exhausted. 
: .^en. Thomas was ordered to make a demon- 



stration in aid ot Sherman, but Shekman did 4 
not respond. Geant's order of the demon-, 
stratiqn was strange and undecided. To make 
a demonstration by storming the intrenoh- 
ments at the base of the ridge, and then to 
stop, was to demonstrate in a way that might 
be expected to be slaughterous, and then to 
stop under a storm of fire from the sides and 
crest of the mountain. 

Fortunately, the spirit of the soldiers of 
the ranks cast off this vague order, and went 
on to storm the great ridge. The spontaneous 
enthusiasm rescued the battle from the Com- 
manding General's plan ; rescued it by storm- 
ins a position so strong that no General would 
have been justified in making its assault a 
part of his plan. The Commanding General's 
extremity was the opportunity for the volun- 
teers of the ranks, and they gained a victory, 
whose glory all perched upon Gen, Grant's 
head. 

To say that Gen. Grant, with an arniy 
twice as great as Gen. Bragg's, could find in 
all that region no way to operate against him, 
save by a front attack against Lookout 
Mountain and Mission Ridge, is to slander his 
military capacity. Justice to hira demands 
that it be said that he did not plan such an 
operation, but that his plan depended wholly 
on Sherman's finding the north end of Mission 
Ridge unfortified, and thereby an open way 
to Bragg's depot of supplies, and that 
nothing fell out as Grant had planned. / 

Yet Adam Badeau admirably remarks: 

Few battles have ever -been won so strictly ac- 
cording to the plan laid down ; certalnir no battle 
during the war of the rebellion was carried out so 
completely according to the programme, (irant's 
Instructions in advance would almost serve as a 
history of the contest. 

He then reconstructs the plan to fit the 
event, losing sight of the whole foundation — 
namely, that Sherman was to find the depot 
of supplies unguarded, and bringing in 
Hooker "to draw attention to the right," 
and converting Sherman's attack into a dem- 
onstration "to still further distract the 
enemy; and then, when re-enforcements, and 
attention should be drawn to both the rebel 
flanks, the center was to be assaulted by the 
main body of Grant's force under Thomas." 

But as it happened, two divisions were sent 
from our center to aid Sherman, giving hira 
seven divisions to "distract" withj and leav- 
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ing to Thomas only three 'divisions for the 
real assanlt. And when one of these returned, 
still Thomas' command at the center was far 
from-being "the main body of Geaht's force." 
Badeau winds up his effortwith this: "Every- 
thing happened exactly as had been fore- 
,seen.". 

Gen. Sheemak also disparages the brave 
fighting of his troops by the after kssertion 
that it was only a feint at one end, while 
HooKEK was to feint at the other. He says in 
the memoirs : / 

The object o£ Gen. Hooker's and my attacks on 
the extreme flanks of Bragg's position was to dis- 
turb him to such an extent that he would naturally 
detach fromhis center as against us, so that Thomas' 
army could break through his center. The whole 
plan succeeded admirably. 

Gen. Sheeman forgot that only two pages 
previous to this he had narrdted how Geaht 
told him that "he believed that the northern 
portion of Mission Kidge was noj; fortified at 
all," and how elaborately his plan of a con- 
cealed march was fgrmed upon this belief. 

In Flanders our army was remarkable for 
profanity; iii the great sfecession war our 
greatest Generals were distinguished for ve- 
racity. 

In fact, Gen. Bragg did not strip his center, 
although Sheeman "disturbed" his right with 
six divisions, and another in sight; his force 
in the center was enough, if the troops had 
fought with their usual valor; but the en- 
thusiasm of our soldiers threw them into 
panic — a thing which could not be looked for, 
much less made a dependence in the plan of 
a great battle. 

From the blind plan and indecisive orders 
of the Commanding General, the clear orders 
of Gen. Thomas stand out admirably in relief. 
They- show that he knew just what he wanted 
to do, and that hi^s orders were all the time in 
advance of the mind of the Commanding 
General, comprehending the whole situationj 
apd gaining successes in advance of orders, 
which were not in Grant's plan, and which 
so changed the situation that the heroic spirit 
of the soldiers' was able to snatch victory 
from the jaws of a planned failure. In all 
this he was brilliantly seconded by Hooker's 
untiring energy and military skill. And this 
splendid achievement of the Army of the 
Cumberland was the fruit of a thorough 
training which began with Gen. Buell and 
Gen. Thomas, and had made it Invlrioible. 



The civil war extended the breadth of a'i 
continent; yet it was less than the solar sys- 
tem, which, vast as it is, allows but one sun, 
round which all the other planets must re- 
volve, shining only by reflecting sunbeams. 
Even a continental army system can not be 
expected to be exempt from the conditions 
which govern the solar system^ Glancing 
forward to Gen. Grant's historian's third vol- 
ume, the reader observes that Gqp. Grant 
was much dissatisfied with Gen. Thoijas' 
slowness at Chattanooga'; that this was one of 
the alleged reasons for Grant's order to re- 
move Thomas from command while the battle 
of Nashville was imminent — an order which, 
fortunately for the country, ^iled of connec- 
tion; that after that conipletest victory of the 
war, which destroyed the offensive power of 
the Confederate army of the -interior. Gen. 
Grant determined' to strip Gen. Thomas of 
troops, and allow him no more a command 
in any active operations. All of this is more., 
fully set down in Grant's letters to<£ 
printed in his memoirs. 

Another instance of the operation of the 
same solar law was seen in the Atlanta cam- 
paign of the following" year, after Gen. Mo- 
Pherson was killed, in that Gen. Sherman ad- 
vanced to the command of the Army of the 
Tennessee, over Gen. Hooker's head, Gen. 
Howard, Hooker's subordinate, whose neg- 
lect of Hooker's' orders at Chan eel lorsvi lie, 
and of all rational military precautions, upon 
his shallow conceit that Lkb was retreating, 
subjected his corps to a surprise, and sacri- 
ficed the campaign, ' , 

The victory in the battles about Chattantto- 
ga was gained by the volunteers of the ranks. 
The more one studies the history of the great 
war, the more is he impressed with admira- 
tion for the qualities of the American citiz^:^ 
volunteer soldier, and with the fervent belief 
that they were the best soldiers in the world. 
The greatness of a whole people is a better 
cause for national pride than the eminence 
of an imdividual. These splendid martirf' 
qualities and this grand patriotism, InHilil 
volunteers of the ranks, are infinitely W' 
higher national glory; than the single genius 
of a Bonaparte, even if our war had devel- 
oped a Bonaparte. 

But war has a terrible sarcasm in its tradis 
ditions, which heap all the glory of the patri-* 
otism, heroic valor, heroic death, and dear 
victories of the -volunteers of the ranks, upon- 
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the head of a Commanding General who may- 
even have heen an incumbrance. The battles 
about.Ohattanouga raised Gen. Grant's mili- 
tary fame to its zenith, and resulted in his 
call to the East to the command of all the 
national armies. His history affords an in- 
structive lesson in the possibilities of com- 
manding generalship and in the nature of 
military fame. 



CHAFTEE LXVII. 

EEVIKW OP THE EFFECT OF THE VICKSBURG 0AM- 
PAIQH OK THE ARMY OF THE OHIO AND BURN- 
SIDE'S east TENNESSEE CAMPAIQN. 

As soon as Knoxville had been relieved, 
Geii. BuRNSiDE, who had asked to be relieved 
from the command because of ill health, as 
soon as he had gained East Tennessee, but 
had continued at Lincoln's special request, 
now asked to be relieved, and he left on the 
7th of December. Gen. Foster soon arrived 
to take command, the active command de- 
volving on Gen. Parke, Bdrnside's Chief of 
Staff. 

Gen. Halleok had now rewarded Gen. 
BuBNSiDE for the brilliant campaign which 
had seized the long coveted East Tennessee, 
and had held it by numerous engagements 
against superior numbers, by promoting him 
to the responsible office of scapegoat — a very 
essential office in all wars, and transcend- 
ently so in that romantic style of war whose 
remote campaigns are directed by dispatches 
from Washington, dictated by a General in 
Chief whose theory of war was so untram- 
oneled by real conditions as Gen. Halleck's 
telegraphic campaign orders. 
^l?he Conduct of the Army of the Ohio after 
Gen. BuBNSiDE took command had so impor- 
tant a relation to the Vicksburg campaign, 
the Chattanooga campaign of the Army of 
the Cumberland, and the subsequent opera- 
pons under the command of Gen. Grant, that 
a review of these would be incomplete which 
did not touch upon this part. When Gen. 
BuBNsiDE was appointed to the command of 
the Department of the Ohio, in the last of 
March, 1863, he called for more force, and in 
April two divisions of the 9th Corps arrived in 
I^ntucky. The Confederate expeditions into 
Kentucky were very active at this time, aim- 
■ing at the communications of Eosbobans' 
army. 



On the 27th of April Gen. Bubnside organ- 
ized the other troops in Kentucky into the 
23d Army Corps. The intention was to 
move into East Tennessee, which from the be- 
ginning had been the cherished object of the 
government, and which was now to be under- 
taken by BuBNSiDE with the two divisions of 
the 9th Corps and the hastily organized 23d 
Corps, under Gen. Hartsufp. Says Wood- 
bury's history: 

Gen. Burnside submitted to Gen. Rosecrans a 
plan for a oo-operatlve movement upou East Tennes- 
see. With the advice of Gen. Thomas it was ac- 
cepted, and preparations were accordingly made by 
the two commanders. The troops were 
properly concentrated tor the movement, 
and on the 2d of June Gen. Burnside left 
his headquarters at Cincinnati and proceeded to 
Lexington to take command'. The time was ripe 
for the operation, and officers and men were eager 
for the service. The 9lh Corps, strengthened by a 
division under Gen. Carter, was to march directly 
into East Tennessee by way of Montioello. Geu. 
Hartsuif was 16 follow in support. Gen. Bosecrans 
was to advance upon Chattanooga. 

This plan gives a glimpse of real war— oi 
war lifted out from raids and disjointed, cen- 
trifugal, seesaw campaigns, and placed upon a 
connected and mutually supporting plan. 
But it was not to be. Gen. Grant's abandon- 
ment of the Mississippi Central movement, 
and his diffusive expedition to isolate his 
great army at Vicksburg, had withdrawn the 
grand right wing of this operation, and now 
his situation was to withdraw the left wing 
just as the Army of the Cumberland in the 
center was about to start. If war is so near 
an art that rational calculations can be made 
upon positive conditions of forces and plans, 
is it tjo much to say that if these armies had 
been in the interior, co-operating, their march 
could not have been successfully opposed 
anywhere? Upon the same premises is it too 
much to say that when Halleck withdrew 
the 9th Corps from Burnside at this time to 
send to Grant at Vicksburg, he dealt the. cam- 
paign of EosECBANS a fatal blow? This sacii- 
fioe was a part of the cost of the Vicksburg 
campaign. And upon the same premises is it 
presumptuous to say that if a great genius had 
been directing our armies with intent to 
thwart them, he. could not have done it more 
effectually? 

' Gen. Burnside, on the eve of starting for 
the field, received an ominous inquiry from 
Washington, if any troops could be spared 
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from the Bepartment of the Ohio to assist 
Gen. Gbawt. Soon an order reached Buen- 
siDK, at Lexington, to send 8,000 men to 
Gkant. The 9th Corps, except one regi- 
ment, whose term of service was nearly out, 
was promptly dispatched upon this order of 
urgency. This enforced the suspension of the 
East Tennessee co-operation. And while the 
military authorities were stripping Eosecrans 
of co-operation, and laying open his flanks 
west and east, and were devoting the great 
means of every sort to the supply and in- 
crease of G-kant's army, and were denying to 
fiosEOBANS any further aid, they were per- 
emptorily ordering him to advance, unsup- 
ported, more than a hundred miles further 
into the heart of the South, against the prin- 
cipal Confederate . army, and upon the 
strongest Confederate position. 

The 9th Corps went to Vicksburg. After 
the surrender, instead of being sent back to 
the East Tennessee operation, it was marched 
in Shbkman's useless raid to Jackson. Wood- 
bury's description of the condition of the 9th 
Corps when it embarked to return from 
Vicksburg, in August, gives an idea of that 
terrible part of the cost of taking Vicksburg 
which is not set down by Gen. Grant's his- 
torian, and is not given in the Commanding 
General's bulletins or reports. He says: 

The campaign in Mississippi was especially se- 
vere in the effects upon the officers and men of the 
9th Corps. The excessive heat, the malaria that 
settled like a pall of death arouud the camps upon 
the Yazoo Biver, the scarcity ot water and its bad 
quality, the forced marches, and the crowded con- 
dition of the transports, told fearfully upon the 
troops. 

AU the accounts of the movement agree in their 
statements respecting the amount of disease and 
mortality whiph aecompanied it. The hardships 
which all were obliged to endure were excessive. 
Water which the horses refused to drink the men 
were obliged to use in making their coffee. Fevers, 
congestive chills, diarrhea, and other diseases 
attacked the troops. Many sank down by the road- 
sides and died from sunstroke and sheer exhaustion. 
The sickness that prevailed upon the transports 
upon the return voyage was terrible and almost 
universal. Nearly, every night, as the boats lay up 
on account ot low water and the consequent danger 
of navigatibh, the twinkling light of the lanterns 
on shore betokened the movements of the burial 
parties as they consigned the remains of some un- 
fortunate comrade to the earth. 

When the troops reached Cairo the men were 
scarcely able to march through the streets.' They 



dropped in the ranks; and even at the market, 
house, where the good citizens had provided an 
abundant ana Comfortable meal for thewornout, 
soldiers, they fell beside the tables, and were car- 
ried away to the hospitals. More than half the 
commaiid were rendered unfit for duty. There 
were not able men enough belonging to the batterl^ 
to water and groom the horses. i|| 

From the diseases contracted in that cam- 
paign, few ever recovered entirely. Yet these 
troops had not had the previous dreadful ex- 
perience of four months in the hardships of 
the swamp operations, and of the first 
forced marches away to Jackson and back. 
This accountof the condition of a corps- which 
had come fresh from the North only two 
mon ths before, gives some idea of the way in 
which the Vicksburg operation consumed a 
great army. 

Gen. Grant, as quoted by his historian, and 
Gen. Sherman in his memoirs, ' admit that 
they might have gone on from Oxford in the 
fall of 1862, and have taken Vicksburg from 
the interior. In this they confess that the 
Vicksburg operation by the river was in itse|l 
a blunder, and that this blunder caused the 
enormous expense of the river expedition, 
the consuming of the army in the swamp 
operations tor four months, and the loss of at 
least six months of time. This confesses; a 
blunder of great magnitude ; but all this was 
bnt the lesser part. Vastly greater was the 
cost of the Vicksburg campaign in its sacrifice 
of other greater campaigns. In all this it was 
equivalent to a year's prolongation of the 
great war. 

Meanwhile, in July, Gen. Burnsidb, had to 
direct the forces to pursue Gen, John Moe- 
oan's great raid into Kentucky, Indiana, and 
Ohio, which he did with great success, and 
his directions were supported by wonderful 
energy, and Morgan's force was captured 
after a pursuit of nearly a month, which, for 
near twenty days, was in Indiana and Ohio. 
This raid again delayed preparations for East 
.Tennessee. When the 9th Corps arrived the 
troops were unfit to join the expedition, and 
were sent to, places in Kentucky for rest and 
recovery. The East Tennessee expedition 
was now organized of troops of the,,_23d. 
Corps, some fresh levies in Kentucky, some 
from East Tennessee^, and some from the 
North. The troops" of the 9th Corps weret ,to| 
be disposed for following re-enforcements! '''I 
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CHAPTER LXVm. 

SBiK. BBBNSIDE OCCUPIES EAST TENNESSEE A 

;, BBIliLlANT OPBKATION— HALLBCK's DISTRACT- 
ING OBDERS— OPERA BOUFFE WAR— THE ACTIVE 
' CAMPAIGN IN EAST TENNESSEE AFTER CHICKA- 
MAUQA— THAT POSITION SAVED BY EtIKNSIDE IN 
SPITE OF HALLECK's ORDERS— BURNSIDE fRO- 
MOTED TO THE PLACE OF SCAPEGOAT— LONQ- 
STREET IN EAST TENNESSEE A STANDING 
HBNACE. 

The Confederate positions in East Tennes- 
see irere so strong, and could be so quickly 

iSMr^nforced both from Virginia and from 
Bbagg's army, that it was only by strategy 
that such a force as that of Bdrnside could 
expect to succeed. Bdenside moved from 
Crab Orchard August 16, the infantry in two 
columns, the cavalry in another. Demon- 
tiatrating toward Cumberland Gap, he moved 
to the mountains by more westerly gaps and 
;.juore unfrequented roads, hitherto deemed 
impassable by a large army, his troops in 
light marehing order, and after fourteen days 
of hard marching, the troops aiding the 
animals to haul the guns and wagons up the 

M^liyities, they surmounted the summits, 
and Gen. Bdckker was surprised by the ap- 
pearance of an army approaching on differ- 

f ents roads, .as if it had dropped from the 

reloads. 

By this eJttraordinary march of 250 miles, 
over great mountains by diflScult passes. 
Gen. BuKssiDE gained East Tennessee, which, 
•with due notice of his coming and line of 

?in»rch, might be called impregnable. His 
army consisted of about 18,000 men. On the 
1st of September Col. Foster's cavalry en- 

Etered Kingston, and on the 2d Buknside 
entered Knoxville. On the 9th Cumberland 
Gap was surrendered to Buenside, with 2,500 
prisoners, eleven guns, small arms, and much 
ammunitiori. The recovery of East Tennessee 
was at last achieved, and it was done by an 
operation as bold, skillful, and brilliant as 
any in the war. 

J On the 10th Buenside received from Gen. 

*®0BD0if Granger a dispatch stating his occu- 
pation of Chattanooga, and giving a highly 
colored view of the results, as if that opera- 
tion were completed. Bubhside was suffer- 
ing from disease, and he now asked to be 
relieved; but LincoI/N, with warm thanks for 
what he had done, besought him to stay. On 



the 11th he received this remarkable order 
from Halleok: 

I congratulate you on your suocess. Hold the 
gaps of the North Carolina mountains, the line of 
the Holslon River, or some point, il there be one, 
to prevent access from Virginia, and connect with 
Gen. Kosecrans, at least with your cavalry. Gen. 
Bosecrans will oeoapy Dalton, or some point on the 
railroad, to close all access from Atlanta, and also 
the mountain passes in the west. This being done, 
it will be determined whether the movable force 
shall advance into Georgia and Alabama or into the 
valley of Virginia and North Carolina. 

The Grand Duchess of Gerolstein's council 
of war ceases to be burlesque in the contem- 
plation of these and following orders issued 
by Gen. Halleck to Bubnside. To hold the 
gaps of the North Carolina Mountains to pre- 
vent access from Virginia, to hold the line of 
the Holston, and connect with Eoseoeans! 
Only an affair of 200 miles, or so, besides the 
necessity of holding Cumberland Gap and 
other widely separated points in Tennessee. 
And meanwhile Bosecbane, instead of dream- 
ing of Balton and boundless marches into 
Georgia and Alabama, or into the valley of 
Virginia and North Carolina, was giving all 
his energies to getting his separated columns 
through the mountains west of Chattanooga, to 
concentrate them, before Bbagg's re-enforced 
army could fall upon them in detail. 

Bubnside did what he could to make dis- 
positions to carry out these diffusive orders, 
and had to do it against an active enemy, 
who had no intention of resigning East Ten- 
nessee. The utmost vigor and vigilance were 
required to repel the ever vigilant enemy, on 
a line now extended to 176 miles. On top 
of all this camii to Bubnside from Hax.leok 
the following distracting order dated Septem- 
ber 13: 

Move down your Infantry as rapidly as possible 
toward Chattanooga to connect with Kosecrans. 
Bragg may bold the passes of the mountams to cover 
Atlanta, and move his main army through North- 
ern Alabama to reach the Tennessee Kiver, ana 
turn Bosecrans' right and cut off his supplies. In 
this case Kosecrans will turn Chattanooga over to 
you and move to intercept Bragg. 

To hold East Tennessee, the passes of the 
North Carolina Mountains, arid move with 
his infantry to Chattanooga! Corporal Gen- 
eral Fritz is without doubt an historical char- 
acter. On the morning of the 17th Bubnside 
started to overtake the troops whom he had 
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sent up the valley on Halleok's first order, 
to march them back and down toward Chat- 
tanooga on his second order. Then came this 
from Halleok on the 14th : 

There are several reasons why you should re-en- 
force Bosecrans with all possible dispatch. It is 
believed that the enemy will concentrate to give 
him battle. You must be there to help him. 

Gen. BuBNSiDE got this order at Morris- 
town, forty miles northeast of Kfioxville, late 
on the 17th, and next day he ordered all 
troops in that quarter baclc to Knoxville and 
Loudon. Thus was Buenside from Washing- 
ton ordered to hold the North Carolina 
Mountains against troops itom Virginia, to 
hold the line of the Holston against Gen. 
Jokes' army and re enforcements from the 
south, and to join Eosecrans with his main 
army, besides liolding passes in the Cumber- 
land Mountains on bis own account. That 
which Halleck's orders required was like 
the traditional spread of the bird of freedom. 

When EosECEAKs had fallen back to Chatta- 
nooga Gen. Buenside submitted to Haheck 
three different plans of movement to aid him, 
declaring his preference for the one to move 
on Beasg's right and rear, and send the cav- 
alry to destroy the machine works and powder 
mills at Eoine. This would be a bold move- 
ment, but, if made immediately, who can say 
that it might not succeed? But Halleok was 
still at cross purposes, and he disapproved, 
and gave this by way of censure for the past 
and direction for the future: 

The purport of all your instructions has been that 
you should hold some point near the upper end of 
the valley, and with ail your available force move 
to the assistance of Kosecrans, 

And the purport and effect of all of Hal- 
leck's orders was to give tip Bast Tennessee, 
if they had been followed. 

A history would be required to give a full 
view of tlie absurd muddling of these and 
Halleck's other orders to Bukkside, which 
continued as long as Burnside remained 
there. Of course a scapegoat was a military 
necessity, and the General who had made one 
of the most brilliant and important achieve- 
ments of the war, and had done it with small 
means, and maintained it against great ef- 
forts of the enemy, was selected for this office. 
Halleok still seemed unconscious of the 
ridiculous impossibilities of his orders, when 
he afterward<oited them to show how vigor- 



ous he had been in ordering BuRNsmE to 
co-operate with Eoseceans, and how delin- 
quent BUBNSIDE. 

Then Longstkeet was sent up iij a deter- 
mined campaign to recover Bast Tennessee. 
LoNGSTBBET oould be re-enforced to any 
desired extent from Virginia. Burhside, 
with his troops greatly extended, had to op- 
pose this superior force, led by one of the 
most enterprising of the Confederate Gen- 
erals. The peril of his army and of East 
Tennessee was very great, but Buenside, 
though stiffering from disease, was a sanguine 
and bold General, and he had brave troops. 
Longsteeet planned his movements with good 
strategy to cut off and capture Buenside, but 
he was met at each point, and was repulsed in 
all the important engagements of this very 
active campaign, as Buenside retired skill- 
fully upon Knoxville, where an assault and 
bloody repulse had expended Longsteeet's 
present resources, and had made his cam- 
paign a failure in its great objective, by the 
time that Sheeman's relieving march began. 

The brilliancy of the operation by which 
Bast Tennessee was gained was surpassed by 
the energy, skill, and hard fighting by which 
it was held. Fortunately Halleck's orders 
of impossibilities were but little heeded, the 
Commanding General having constantly to 
hold against an active enemy. Halleck's 
•fault finding was an attempt to cover his own 
blunders by disparaging one of the most im- 
portant, spirited, and successful campaigns of 
the war. Halleok would have sacrificed 
East Tennessee; Buenside saved it in spite' of 
his orders. Yet Halleok pretended that 
Buenside was weakly going to give up Ten- 
nessee.' Although Buenside's falling back 
before Longsteeet to Knoxville was in accord 
with Grant's views, who at that time thought 
it well to draw Longsteeet further away, 
Halleok took it as a purpose to give up East 
Tennessee, and on the 14th of November he 
sent to Geant this mean and supremely ig- 
norant telegram : 

Advices from East Tennessee indicate that Burn- 
side intends to abandon the defense of Little Ten- 
nessee River, and fall back before Longstreet to- 
ward Cumberland Gan and the upper valley. Long- 
street is said to be near the Little Tennessee with 
from twenty to forty thousand men. Burnside has 
about thirty thousand in all, and can hold his posi- 
tion! he ought not to retreat. 1 fear further delay 
may result in Burnside'i abandonment of East Ten- 
nessee, 
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« Again Halleck telegraphed Grant on the 
16th: 

I fear he will not flght, although strongly urged 
to do so. Unless you can give him immediate 
assistance, he will surrender his position to the 
enemy. 

This was from the hero of the fifteen miles 
of siege approaches ot Corinth in thirty days, 
with a veteran army of a hundred thousand 
men; and it was concerning a General who 
had carried out one of the boldest campaigns 
of the war. Gen. Bubnside's reward was his 
promotion by Halleok to the high office of 
|eapegoat. He left Knoxville on the 7th of 
December. 

i :Gen. Pabke moved a column from Knox- 
ville after Lohgstebbt on the 7th of Decem- 
ber to Blain's Cross Roads, thirteen miles 
east ot Knoxville. His cavalry was strung 
out sixteen miles beyond, where a force of 
Wheeleb's cavalry fell upon a detachment 
far from support, and captured a wagon train 
iaden with supplies. Fabke's advance then 
fell back to Blain's Cross Roads. 

The winter was severe, and the troops in 
no condition for a campaign. Rosecbans' 
army had crossed the Tennessee in light 
aiarching order for a campaign in warm 
weather. Bubnside's troops had crossed the 
jSSonntaius in light marching trim. Howard's 
corps had stripped at Bridgeport for Chatta- 
nooga. The movement of Shebman's army 
to Knoxville was one of great hardship from 
insufficient clothing and food and hard 
marching. Bubnside's troops were destitute, 
in rags, shoeless, and on semi-stary^ation ra- 
tions. Not till spring were communications 
restored so that the troops at Knoxville could 
be properly supplied. During that winter the 
hardships of the troops in Bast Tennessee, on 
a much larger scale, surpassed the historical 
sufferings of Washington's troops at Valley 
Forge. Yet in the midst of their privations 
these hungry, ragged, and shoeless volunteers 
EiB-enlisted by regiments for three years. Yet 
our war traditions, following that hero wor- 
ship which, in tlie evolution of tradition, 
creates the gods of mythology, hold that the 
Xational Union was saved by the military 
genius of an individual. 

^^ONUSTBEET abode all winter In East Ten- 
nessee. His attitude was a standing threat to 
our occupation, and even to Grant's rear. 
Grant's uneasiness was increased by reports 



that LoNGsmEBT was receiving more troops 
from Virginia, portending an offensive move- 
ment. Badbau says that Grant went to 
Knoxville about Christmas, to take steps to 
drive out Longstbeet, but he found the troops 
so destitute, the weather so severe, and the 
difficulties of supplying the command so pro-, 
digious, that a campaign was impossible. He 
says: 

The weather was extremely inclement, and 
many o£ the troops stood in line with only a 
blanliet tO cover their nakedness. The difficulties 
of supplying the demand were so prodigious that 
great Buffering ensued. No railroad could be hullt 
under two mouths, at soonest; the fall in the 
rivers frequently interfered with the transportation 
of supplies; and now that the roads had become 
well nigh impassable by reason of 8now%,nd ice, to 
send re-enforcements would only be to put the 
men on more insufficient rations. 

Lokgsteeet's attitude was a standing 
menace. Re-enforcements could reach him 
from both Dalton and Virginia, and his plan 
of aggression might recover the mountain 
fortresses and passes of East Tennessee, and 
compromise Gbant's communications. Not- 
withstanding the destitution of the troops, a 
movement in force was made in January. 
Gen. Wood's advance on the 15th drove the 
Confederate cavalry from Dandridge, twenty- 
eight miles directly east of Knoxville. Lokg- 
STBBET showed fight, and on the 17th and 
18th there was skirmishing, and late on the 
18th a brisk cavalry fight, which McCook, 
with three Ohio cavalry regiments, closed by 
a charge that cleared the field and covered 
the retreat, which a council of corps and 
division Generals had decided to be better 
than to risk a general engagement. They fell 
back to Strawberry Plains, and subsequently 
to Maysville, followed by Longstbeet. 

After this Gbangeb's corps returned toward 
Chattanooga, and, Badeai; says, remained all 
winter stretched out between Cleveland and 
Knoxville. Not till some time in the spring 
were communications restored so that the 
army in East Tennessee could be fully sup- 
plied. But Longstbeet seemed to Grant to 
have the strategic advantage in East Tennes- 
see, and, from his position, to be able to com- 
pel the course of the next campaign. He had 
heard also that LongstbeBi had received 
heavy re-enforcements. He therefore ordered 
Gen. Foster to prepare to take the offensive 
to drive out Longstbeet, and Gen. Thomas to 
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prepare for an advance to Knpxville, W'ith 
such forces as could be spared from the pro- 
tection of Chattanooga and its communica- 
tions, to assist Gen. Posteb to drive Long- 
STKEET from' East Tennessee. Gen. Fosteb 
wanted at least 10,000 men. 
' Gen. Thomas' army was now greatly re- 
duced by furloughs to regiments of re-enlisted 
veterans, and,the^steof his artillery Horses 
and train ani^^ls in the siege had not yet 
been supplied.- He advii^dt a postponement 
till the railroad could be put in running order 
to London, thirty miles from Knoxville.where' 
the bridge over the Tennessee was destroyed. 
Gen. ScHo FIELD had no w arrived, and assumed 
command at Knoxville, Gen. Fosteb, on ac- 
count o4 ill health, having been relieved. 
Geant had a conversation with Foster, 
which, with Sohofield's dispatches, led liim 
to countermand the order. Again there was 
an alarm about Lohgsteeet early in March, 
but it did not cause any large change of dis- 
positions. 



CHAPTER LXIX. 

THE DIFFUSIVE DISPOSITIONS AFTEE THE GREAT 
VICTORY — PERIPHERAL STRATEGY AGAIN — A 
RAID, WITH AN ALTERNATIVE — A SCAPEGOAT — 
MILITARY RAIDING GENIUS — GRANT'S FAME 
AND PRESTIGE AT THE ZENITH — GRANT LIEU- 
TENANT GENERAL AND MILITAEY AUTOCRAT^ 
TAKES COMMAND OF THE ARMY OP THE POTO- 
MAC — A GRAND ARMY READY TO BE CONSUMED 
— GR.4NT EMBRACES HIS OPPORTUNITY — THE 
END. 

The victory of Mission Ridge was followed 
by a long period of diffusion, such as that 
which followed the operation on Corinth in 
the spring of 1862. Prom the beginning of 
the war much stress had been laid on the 
strategic importance of Chattanooga, but now 
no advance was made from it till in the fol- 
lowing May. And that, after a vastly greater 
expenditure of troops, means, and time, was 
made abortive by its failure to disable the 
Confederate army, and by Gen. Hood's march 
north into Middle Tennesse, where he made 
his base at Corinth, which had been ' the 
great objective of Halleck with an army of 
100,000, in the spring of 1862. Thus the dis- 
jointed strategy in the West had the fortune 
that it was successively fighting back and 
forth over the same ground. ' . - ■ ■ , 



Great energies and means were applied to 
the rebuilding of bridges and roads, and to 
the gathering of munitions and supplies for 
the holding of Chattanooga, and for 
ulterior operations, whose nature was not 
yet decided upon. The region in the rear of 
the national advanced line was greatly in- 
fested by guerrilla parties, and raided by 
Confederate cavalry expeditions, against 
which were many national cavalry expedi- 
tions which were generally successful. ' Gen. 
Joseph E. Johnston succeeded Gen. BRAG«k, 
and made his base at Dalton, his dispositijM 
covering all the country south of the 4a- 
tional lines, and secaring its supplies to iMfe 
Confederate army. 

Gen. Gbant, on the 7th of December, an- 
nounced to Gen. Halleck: that "it may now 
safely be assured tfaaj; the enemy are driven 
from the front, or, at least, that they n o 
longer threaten it in formidable numbers;" 
he therefore reverted to his former peripheral 
strategy, of an expedition from New Orleahs 
against Mobile. He said the country south 
of Chattanooga was mountainous, affordiig 
little for the supply of an army, the roads 
bad at all times, and a winter campaign there 
impossible; therefore, he said: "I propB'||^ 
with the concurrence of higher authority,'to 
moye by way of New Orleans and PascagOUla, 
or Mobile. I would hope to secure that place, 
or its investment, by the last of January." 

The higher authority did not concur, and 
Badeau says "GsaStt himself ceased to urge it 
when he discovered that LongsJreet was 
likely to winter in Tennessee." With Ijong- 
steeet in East Tennessee and Johnston's 
army still in front of Chattanooga, and the 
defensive attitude improved by the Confed- 
erate cavalry raids on his lines of supply, the 
sending of an army round the circumference 
to Mobile would be in the same order of dif- 
fusive strategy as that w hich retreated from 
Oxford to take the army to the MisSi|^i)i 
swamps, and would be likely to permit the 
Confederates to recover East Tennessee,and 
to march into Kentucky. 

Gen. Geant'ou the 11th of Deoetober con- 
ceived a more ambitious expedition. ' He 
wrote to McPhehson at Vicksburg: "I shall 
start a cavalry force through Mississippi in 
about two weeks, to clean out the State en- 
tirely of rebels." That would be an exten- 
sive cleaning out. Says Badeau: ''This 
was the germ of what has been known as th. 
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peridian raid." This contemplated raid 
grew ia time and preparation to the force 
for a campaign. More than a month later, 
January 15, Geant wrote to Halleck: 

t'Sherman haa gone down the Mississippi to collect 
at Vicksburg all tbe force that can be spared for a 
^parate movement from the Mississippi. He will 
probably have J>y the 24th of this month a force of 
20,000 men. I shall direct Sherman, therefore, to 
move out to Meridian with his spare force, the 
cavalry going from Corinth ; destroy the roads and 
bridges south of there so effectually that the enemy 
will not attempt to rebuild them during the rebel- 
lion. He will then return, unless an opportunity of 
going to Mobile with the force he has appears per- 
fectly plain. 

Further along the letter has this sign of 
strategy: "I do not loolt upon any* points, 
except Mobile in the South, and the Tennessee 
River in the North, as presenting practicable 
starting points from which to operate against 
Atlanta and Montgomery." It thus appears 
that the plan had the same alternative con- 
yenience as that of ' the movement from 
Hankinson's Ferry away from Vicksburg — 
namely, that it was to be a campaign if it 
succeeded in getting to Mobile, and a raid if 
it failed. Gen. Shebman says in his memoirs: 
"I never had the remotest idea of going to 
Mobile, but had purposely given out that 
idea to the people of the country, so as to de- 
ceive the enemy and divert their attention." 
That this stratagem would be likely to divert 
the attention from his movement is easy to 
be seen. 

But Gen. Grahx wrote to Gen. Thomas of 
this plan : 

Be (Sherman) will proceed eastward as far as Me- 
ridian at least, and will thoroughly destroy the 
roads east and south of there, and, if possible, will 
throw troops as far east as Selma ; or, if he finds 
Mobile unguarded so as to make his force sufficient 
for the enterprise, will go there. To co-operate with 
this movement you want to keep up an appearance 
of preparation of an advance from Chattanooga. It 
may be necessary to move a column even as far as 
!!#ifayette. 

This was by the Commanding General who 
planned the expedition. Badeaii, whose 
strategic mind ranges as widely as the poet's 
frenzied rolling eye, has also this as one of 
the objects of the plan: "To relieve East Ten- 
nessee, as well as to secure the safety of the 
l^pnteniplated movement into Georgia during 
the ensuing spring." Gen. Sherman, Feb- 



ruary 3, moved from Vicksburg fourdivisionf 
on this alternative. Gen. 'William Sooy 
Smith was to move with 7,000 cavalry from 
Memphis, at the same time, or thereabout, to 
join Gen. Sherman at Mieridian, a route of 
over 250 miles, into the heart of the enemy's 
country. 

It was about this time that Gen. Grant 
orde.red Gen. Thomas to move to Knoxville— 
Johnston then confronting Chattanooga. 
When he recalled that order, he issued an- 
other on the 19th to Gen. Thomas, which was 
as remarkable — namely, to move in force to- 
ward Dal ton, and if possible occupy that 
place and repair the railroad to it. This was 
to make a movement which Sherman re- 
quired the three combined armies for in the 
following May. It was to attack JfoHNSTON 
behind Eocky Face Ridge, which Shbkman 
with the three armies found unassailable. 
Grant's object in this was to prevent John- 
ston's sending troops against Sherman. But 
the diverting movement would be a much 
greater thing than Sherman's movement. 

Two days after Grant had issued this order 
he learned that Johnston had at Dalton six 
divisions, and had sent away but one brigade; 
yet he did not recall his order, although he 
now knew that it was to attack superior 
numbers in an unassailable position. Thomas 
moved on the 22d. On that evening Gen. 
Palmer advised Grant that he had received 
intelligence that Johnston had sent Cheat- 
ham's and Cleburne's divisions to re-enfOrce 
Folk, who was falling back before Sherman, 
and now all the available troops were moved 
up to attack Johnston. The movements and 
dispositions were carried forward on the 23d 
and 24th, developing the enemy's positions, 
skirmishing, and driving him from the outer 
lines. Next day a resolute attack was made, 
which charged up the hill, and there met an 
overwhelming force. 

Skirmishing and cannonading were contin- 
ued till night, when our troops were with- 
drawn. Next morning Col. Harbison was 
driven frpm a gap six miles south of Buzzard 
Roost, nearly opposite Dalton, by Cleburne's 
division, one of the two which Grant thought 
had been sent away. Gen. Thomas had proved 
that not only had Johnston an unassailable 
position, but more than his own force, and 
that to attempt to stay in .front of John- 
ston was to expose his army, besides the im- 
practicability of supplying it. Grant urged 
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him to stay and threaten Johnston and make 
him believe that he was making an advance 
into the South, nntil the result of Sherman's 
campaign should be known. But Thomas 
decided this to be impracticable, and gave 
orders to withdraw, his means of supply be- 
ing inadequate. Shebman had before this 
started to return. 

This operation cost more than 300 men. It 
effected nothing that Geant had designed. 
But Van Hornr's History states that upon 
the intelligence gained by this movement, 
Thomas was impressed with the feasibility of 
a plan to turn Johnston's position by a move- 
ment through Snake Creek Gap, and requested 
oermission from Grant to make preparation 
for it. But that Thomas should do this was 
not in Grant's ideas. In the following May 
this movement was made by Gen. Sherman, 
with the three armies combined, but made in 
such a manner as to leave the way open for 
Johnston to retreat. 

Gen. Sherman's march, bordered by Con- 
federate cavalry, reached Meridian, 150 miles 
from Vicksburg, on the 14th of February. 
Here he set his infantry at work destroying 
tne Mobile & Ohio Railroad south and north, 
and the Jackson & Selma Railroad east and 
west. The rolling stock of these roads had 
been removed. Meanwhile Admiral Fabba- 
GUT, at Sherman's request, made a co-operative 
demonstration against the forts in Mobilehai> 
bor. Whatever indecision Sherman may have 
had hitherto, whether his movement was a 
raid, or a campaign to Mobile, was solved at 
Meridian, where he decided that it was a raid. 

He issued a special order at Meridian on the 
18th, beginning: 

Having fulfilled, and weU, all the objects of the 
espedition, the troops will return to the Mississippi 
to embark in another equally Important movement. 

This order gave directions for the return 
march, to begin on the 20th. It appears that 
after his return he began to doubt that his ex- 
pedition had fulfilled all its objects, and he 
charged a default on Gen. Smith for* not mov- 
ing at the appointed time, and for failing to 
join him at Meridian. But his communica- 
tion to Gen. Grant, including Gen. Smith's 
report, expressed only a mild dissatisfaction, 
and closed with this satisfaction : "Neverthe- 
less, on the whole, we accomplished all I un- 
dertook." 

His dissatisfaction, however, grew with 



years, and in his memoirs he gave a strong^'] 
version of Gen. Smith's conduct, and said : <'- 

■ Gen. Smith never regained my confidence as a 
soldier, though I still regard him as a most accom- 
plished gentleman and a sicillful engineer. Since 
the close of the war he has appealed to me to re- 
lieve him of that censure, but I could not do it, be- 
cause it would falsify history. 

Let the truth of history stand, though' 
military heads fall! But Gen. Boyntoh's 
very accurate criticism of Gen. Sherman's 
memoirs, which he treats of asaraid^upon 
history, reviews this affair from the records, 
and proves that Sherman's order to Smith did 
not fix February 1, nor any exact time, for 
his start, but that he was to wait for a certain 
cavalry force, of which an entire brigade and 
a battery were to come from the North; that 
this brigade marched 250 miles, over a coun- 
try covered with snow and ice, crossing dif- 
ficult rivets, to reach Memphis on the 8th, 
after which Smith gave them only three days 
to refit before he started. 

Besides, Gen. Smith's movement was op- 
posed by Forrest's cavalry, estimated at 
6,000, which was in no way diverted from 
him by Sherman's movement. To order a 
cavalry force of only 7,000 on an isolated 
march of 250 miles into the heart of a hos- 
tile country, opposed by a cavalry force so 
nearly equal, seems a wild operation. To go 
140 miles of this way, and then return in 
safety, argues very good troops and a good 
General. Sherman says in the memoirs that 
Smith suffered a defeat at West Point, but he 
simprly found Forrest, with about an equal 
force, in a very strong position to resist his 
crossing of a river, and that was his turning 
point from the wild expedition. The damage 
which Smith inflicted on the enemy seems 
about equal to Sherman's. He went further, 
and besides his great destruction of railroads, 
cotton, and corn, he brought in 3,000 horses 
and mules, and 1,500 negroes— these last in 
pursuance of orders. 

Besides, from the unavoidable delay in 
starting, it was now impossible, for him to 
join Sherman at Meridian on the day he had 
appointed to be there— namely, the 10th— 
even it it had ever been possible. Sherman 
did not get there till the 14th, and eight days 
after that he told his troops that they had 
done all they came to do. And Sherman 
was already going back when Gen. Smith 
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ftarned. Only in history did Shekman be- 

loonie implacable to Smith; for when Shke- 
MS.N succeeded Grant in the Western com- 
mand he retained Smith, who had been 
Grant's Chief of Cavalry, as his own Chief of 
Staff, and intrusted him with the organization 
of the cavalry for the Atlanta campaign. 

Turthermore, Gen. Shbrman assured Gen. 
Shith that his own movements on Meridian 
and the contemplated operations there did 
not of necessity depend on a junction with 
the cavalry from Memphis. If it had been 
otherwise, and if movements from these re- 
mote points, on such long and widely separat- 
ed routes into the unknown, had been planned 
by Gen. Sherman to depend on so exact a 
junction, it is hard to see how Gen. Smith 
could ever have regained any confidence in 
lSbgbman as a soldier or as a man of sound 
mind. 

! If the expedition was only a raid to destroy 
'iiBilroads, what was the need of Gen. Smith's 
joining Sherman at Meridian, when he was 
S^arately doing the same devastation? And 
if only a raid to Meridian, to destroy railroads. 
Gen. Grant ordered a very costly co-opera- 
tion when he ordered Gen. Thomas to attack 
Johnston at Rocky Face Ridge, to divert the 
enemy from Shbrman, thereby to sacrifice his 
own veterans to help Sherman destroy rail- 

, roads. This affair, like that of the previous 
spring in moving away fromVicksburg.showed 
the tendency of the minds of Grant and 
Sherman to tentative raids, rather than con- 
nected and comprehensive campaigns. This 
bad exercise on a still greater scale in 
the following autumn, when Sherman, with 
a great army, turned his back on the still un- 
broken Confederate army, and marched off to 
raid the undefended country, abandoning all 
the objectives ot the enormously dear cam- 
paign, and leaving the real war to be sus- 
tained by Gen. Thomas, with the lesser num- 
ber of troops, widely divided in holding his 
lines of supply. 
The winter thus wore away without ap- 

, parently evolving any comprebensive plan 
of operations on either side. In anticipation 



of some campaign further into the South, 
Gen. Thomas made active preparations to sup- 
ply the army and to guard the lines of sup- 
ply, by constructing block houses at the rail- 
road bridges and depots. Early in March 
Gen. Grant became apprehensive that John- 
ston was to resume the offensive, but no im- 
portant movement was made. 

The victory in the battles about Chatta- 
nooga, like the Vicksburg campaign, was 
ascribed to Gen. Grant's military genius. 
His fame was now raised to the zenith, and 
his prestige was irresistible to the executive 
administration and to the politicians of Con- 
gress. A bill was introduced into the House 
of Representatives by Hon. E. B. Washburne 
^he whom Baueau tells of as falling away, 
from Grant when the army was stuck in the 
Mississippi mud, and advising Lincoln to re- 
move him — to create the rank of Lieutenant 
General, "to command the armies of the 
United States." It became a law on the 26th 
of February. The President on the 1st ot 
March nominated Grant to this exalted rank, 
and he was immediately confirmed. 

On the 3d of March Grant was summoned 
to "Washington, which he reached on the 8th. 
He returned to the West to close up his 
affairs, and on the 23d arrived in Washington 
to enter upon his great command. He was 
now military autocrat. The President and 
Secretary of War assured him of their inten- 
tion to give him the absolute control of all 
military movements. Upon his requirement 
Sherman was placed in command of the mili- 
tary division of the Mississippi, over the head 
of Gen. Thomas, bis senior, and McPherson 
in command of the Army of the Tennessee, 
over the head of Hurlbut. 

Gen. Grant, in the East, found a great, 
thoroughly disciplined, high spirited, veteran 
army; seasoned by many battles, in which it 
had always shown fighting qualities of the 
highest order; officered by his seniors In serv- 
ice; ready to be taken in hand by him and 
consumed, and he did not come short of his 
great opportunity. 



the end. 



ERROR. 
On page 105, for Landman read Landbum, 



